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CHAPTER VIII. 


FROM ST. MICHEL ON THE MONT CENIS ROAD, 
BY THE COL DES AIGUILLES D’ARVE, CuL 
DE MARTIGNARE AND THE BRECHE DE LA 
MEIJE, TO LA BERARDE. 


V HEN we arrived upon the highest 
summit of Mont Pelvoux, in Dau- 
phiné, in 1861, we saw, to our surprise 





and disappointment, that it was not the 
culminating point of the district, and that 
another mountain, distant about a cou- 
ple of miles, and separated from us by 
an impassable gulf, claimed that dis- 
tinction. I was troubled in spirit about 
this mountain, and my thoughts often 
reverted to the great wall-sided peak, 
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10 SCRAMBLES AMONGST 
second in apparent inaccessibility only 
to the Matterhorn. It had, moreover, 
another claim to attention—it was the 
highest mountain in France. 

The year 1862 passed away without a 
chance of getting to it, and my holiday 
was too brief in 1863 even to think about 
it; but in the following year it was pos- 
sible, and I resolved to set my mind at 
rest by completing the task which had 
been left unfinished in 1861. 

In the mean time, others had turned 
their attention to Dauphiné. First of 


-—— 
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MICHEL-AUGUST CROZ (1865). 


all (in 1862) came Mr. F. Tuckett—that 
mighty mountaineer, whose name is 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of the Alps—with the guides Michel 
Croz, Peter Pern and Bartolommeo Pey- 
rotte, and great success attended his 
arms. But Mr. Tuckett halted before 
the Pointe des Ecrins, and, dismayed by 
its appearance, withdrew his forces to 
gather less dangerous laurels elsewhere. 

His expedition, however, threw some 
light upon the Ecrins. He pointed out 
the direction from which an attack was 








most likely to be successful, and Mr, 
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William Mathews and the Rev. T. G. 
Bonney (to whom he communicated the 
result of his labors) attempted to execute 
the ascent, with the brothers Michel and 
J. B. Croz, by following his indications, 
but they too were defeated. 

The guide Michel Croz had thus been 
engaged in both of these expeditions in 
Dauphiné, and I naturally looked to him 
for assistance. Mr. Mathews (to whom 
I applied for information) gave him a 
high character, and concluded his reply 
to me by saying “he was only happy 

when upward of ten thousand feet 
high.” 

I know what my friend meant. Croz 
was happiest when he was employing 
his powers to the utmost. Places where 
you and I would “toil and sweat, and 
yet be freezing cold,” were bagatelles 
to him, and it was only when he got 
above the range of ordinary mortals, 
and was required to employ his mag- 


ib nificent strength and to draw upon 


his unsurpassed knowledge of ice and 
snow, that he could be said to be really 
and truly happy. 

Of all the guides with whom I trav- 
eled, Michel Croz was the man who 
was most after my own heart. He did 
not work like a blunt razor and take 
to his toil unkindly. He did not need 
urging or to be told a second time to do 
anything. You had but tosav whatwas 
to be done and sow it was to be done, 
and the work was done if it was pos- 
sible. Such men are not common, and 
when they are known they are valued. 
Michel was not widely known, but 
those who did know him came again 

and again. The inscription placed upon 
his tomb truthfully records that he was 
“beloved by his comrades and esteemed 
by travelers.” 

At the time that I was planning my 
journey, my friends Messrs. A. W. 
Moore and Horace Walker were also 
drawing up their programme, and, as 
we found that our wishes were very sim- 
ilar, we agreed to unite our respective 
parties. My friends had happily secured 
Christian Almer of Grindelwald as their 
guide. The combination of Croz and 
Almer was a perfect one. Both men 
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were in the prime of life, both were en- 
dued with strength and activity far be- 
yond the average, and the courage and 
the knowledge of each were alike un- 
doubted. The temper of Almer it was 
impossible to ruffle: he was ever oblig- 
ing and enduring —a bold but a safe 
man. That which he lacked in fire, in 
dash, was supplied by Croz, who, in his 
turn, was kept in place by Almer. It is 
pleasant to remember how they worked 
together, and how each one confided to 
you that he liked the other so much be- 
cause he worked so well; but it is sad, 
very sad, to those who have known the 
men, to know that they can never work 
together again. 

We met at St. Michel on the Mont 
Cenis road at mid-day on June 20, 1864, 
and proceeded in the afternoon over the 
Col de Valloires to the village of the 
same name. The summit of this pretty 


little pass is about thirty-five hundred 
feet above St. Michel, and from it we 
had a fair view of the Aiguilles d’Arve, 
a group of three peaks of singular form, 
which it was our especial object to in- 


vestigate. They had been seen by our- 
selves and others from numerous distant 
points, and always looked very high and 
very inaccessible; but we had been un- 
able to obtain any information about 
them, except the few words in Joanne’s 
Itinératre du Dauphiné. Waving made 
out from the summit of the Col de Val- 
loires that they could be approached 
from the valley of Valloires, we hastened 
down to find a place where we could 
pass the night, as near as possible to the 
entrance of the little valley leading up 
to them. 

By nightfall we arrived at the entrance 
to this little valley (Vallon des Aiguilles 
d’Arve), and found some buildings 
placed just where they were wanted. 
The proprietress received ‘us with civil- 
ity, and placed a large barn at our dis- 
posal, on the condition that no lights 
were struck or pipes smoked therein ; 
and when her terms were agreed to, she 
took us into her own chalet, made up a 
huge fire, heated a gallon of milk and 
treated us with genuine hospitality. 

In the morning we found that the Val- 
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lon des Aiguilles d’Arve led away near- 
ly due west from the valley of Valloires, 
and that the village of Bonnenuit was 
placed (in the latter valley) almost ex- 
actly opposite to the junction of the two. 

At 3.55 A. M. on the 21st we set out up 
the Vallon, passed for a time over pas- 
ture-land, and then over a stony waste, 
deeply channeled by water-courses. At 
5.30 the two principal Aiguilles were well 
seen, and as by this time it was evident 
that the authors of the Sardinian official 
map had romanced as extensively in 
this neighborhood as elsewhere, it was 
necessary to hold a council. 

Three questions were submitted to it: 
Firstly, Which is the highest of these 
Aiguilles? Secondly, Which shall we go 
up? Thirdly, How is it to be done? 

The French engineers, it was said, 
had determined that the two highest 
of them were respectively 11,513 and 
11,529 feet in height; but we were with- 
out information as to which two they 
had measured. Joanne indeed said (but 
without specifying whether he meant all 
three) that the Aiguilles had been sev- 
eral times ascended, and particularly 
mentioned that the one of 11,513 feet was 
“relatively easy.” 

We therefore said, “We will go up the 
peak of 11,529 feet.” But that deter- 
mination did not settle the second ques- 
tion. Joanne’s “relatively easy” peak, 
according to his description, was evi- 
dently the most northern of the three. 
Our peak, then, was to be one of the 
other two, but which of them? We 
were inclined to favor the central one, 
but it was hard to determine, they look- 
ed so equal in height. When, however, 
the council came to study the third ques- 
tion, “ How is it to be done?’ it was 
unanimously voted that upon the eastern 
and southern sides it was certainly rela- 
tively difficult, and that a move should 
be made round to the northern side. 

The movement was duly executed, 
and after wading up. some snow-slopes 
of considerable steepness (going occa- 
sionally beyond 40°), we found ourselves 
in a gap or nick between the central and 
northernmost Aiguille at 8.45 A.M. We 
then studied the northern face of ow 
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intended peak, and finally arrived at 
the conclusion that it was relatively 
impracticable. Croz shrugged his big 


ed the Sgt k 
information SaiAeOeseet 
that a thou- SS y 
sand francs 

would not tempt 

him to fry it. We 

then turned to the 
northernmost peak, but 
found its southern faces 
even more _ hopeless 
than the northern faces 
of the central one. We 


numer SC 
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shoulders, and said, “ My faith! I think 
you will do well to leave it to others.” 
Almer was more explicit, and volunteer- 


picturesque view of the moun- 
tains of the Tarentaise, while 
somewhat east of south we 

iy saw the monarch of the Dau- 
be phiné massif, whose closer 
} acquaintance it was our in- 


tention tomake. Three sun- 

ny hours passed away, and 

then we turned to the descent. 

ym We saw the distant pastures 

yy, | of a valley (which we sup- 
Bg | 

géZs posed was the Vallon or Ra- 


, down to them. But from 
| that slope we were cut off by 
' precipitous rocks, and our 

first impression was that we 


enjoyed accordingly the sy5 arcuitizs p’arve, From anove Should have to return in our 


unwonted luxury of a 
three hours’ rest on the 
top of our pass, for pass we were deter- 
mined it should be. 

We might have done worse. We 
were ten thousand three hundred or ten 
thousand four hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and commanded a most 


THE CHALETS OF RIEU BLANC. 


track. Some running up and 
down, however, discovered 
two little guilies filled with threads of 
snow, and down the most northern of 
these we decided to go. It was a steep 
way, but a safe one, for the cleft was so 
narrow that we could press the shoulder 
against one side whilst the feet were 








against the other, and the last remnant 
of the winter's snow, well -hardened, 
clung to the rift with great tenacity, and 
gave us a path when the rocks refused 
one. In half an hour we got to the top 
of the great snow-slope. Walker said, 
“Let us glissade ;” the guides, “No, it is 
too steep.” Our friend, however, start- 
ed off at a standing glissade, and ad- 
vanced for a time very skillfully; but 
after a while he lost his balance, and 
progressed downward and backward 
with great rapidity, in a way that seem- 
ed to us very much like tumbling heels 
over head. He let go his axe and left 
it behind, but it overtook him and bat- 
ted him heartily. He and it traveled in 
this fashion for some hundreds of feet, 
and at last subsided into the rocks at the 
bottom. In a few moments we were re- 
assured as to his safety by hearing him 
ironically request*us not to keep him 
waiting down there. 

We others followed the tracks shown 
by the dotted line upon the engraving 
(making zigzags to avoid the little groups 
of rocks which jutted through the snow, 
by which Walker had been upset), de- 
scended by a sitting glissade, and re- 
jgined our friend at the bottom. We 
then turned sharply to the left, and 
tramped down the summit ridge of an 
old moraine of great size. Its mud was 
excessively hard, and where some large 
erratic blocks lay perched upon its crest 
we were obliged to cut steps (in the mud) 
with our ice-axes. 

Guided by the sound of a distant 
“moo,” we speedily found the highest 
chalets in the valley, named Rieu Blanc. 
They were tenanted by three old women 
(who seemed to belong to one of the 
missing links sought by naturalists) 
destitute of all ideas except in regard to 
cows, and who spoke a barbarous patois 
wellnigh unintelligible to the Savoyard 
Croz. They would not believe that we 
had passed between the Aiguilles: “It is 
impossible, the cows never go there.” 
“Could we get to La Grave over yonder 
ridge?” “Oh yes! the cows often cross- 
ed!” Could they show us the way? 
No, but we could follow the cow-tracks. 
We stayed a while near these chalets 
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to examine the western sides of the 
Aiguilles d’Arve, and, according to our 
united opinion, the central one was as 
inaccessible from this direction as from 
the east, north or south. On the follow- 
ing day we saw them again, from a 
height of about eleven thousand feet, in 
a south-easterly direction, and our opin- 
ion remained unchanged. 

We saw (on June 20-22) the central 
Aiguille from all sides, and very nearly 
completely round the southernmost one. 
The northern one we also saw on all 
sides excepting from the north. (It is, 
however, precisely from this direction 
M. Joanne says that its ascent is rela- 
tively easy.) We do not, therefore, 
venture to express any opinion respect- 
ing its ascent, except as regards its actual 
summit. This is formed of two curious 
prongs or pinnacles of rock, and we do 
not understand in what way they (or 
either of them) can be ascended; nor 
shall we be surprised if this ascent is 
discovered to have been made in spirit 
rather than body—in fact, in the same 
manner as the celebrated ascent of 
Mont Blanc, “not entirely to the sum- 
mit, but as far as the Montanvert!”’ 

All three of the Aiguilles may be ac- 
cessible, but they look as inaccessible as 
anything I have seen. They are the 
highest summits between the valleys of 
the Romanche and the Arc: they are 
placed slightly to the north of the wa- 
tershed between those two valleys, and 
a line drawn through them runs pretty 
nearly north and south. 

We descended by a rough path from 
Rieu Blanc to the chalets of La Sausse, 
which give the name to the Vallon or 
Ravine de la Sausse in which they are 
situated. This is one of the numerous 
branches of the valley that leads to St. 
Jean d’Arve, and subsequently to St. 
Jean de Maurienne. 

Two passes, more or less known, lead 
from this valley to the village of La 
Grave (on the Lautaret road) in the val- 
ley of the Romanche—viz., the Col de 
l’Infernet and the Col de Martignare. 
The former pass was crossed just thirty 
years ago by J. D. Forbes, and was 
mentioned by him in his Norway and 
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tts Glaciers. 
north of the former, and is seldom trav- 
ersed by tourists, but it was convenient 
for us, and we set: out to cross it on the 
morning of the 22d, after having passed 
a comfortable but not luxurious night in 
the hay at La Sausse, where, however, 
the simplicity of the accommodation 
was imore than counterbalanced by the 
civility and hospitality of the people in 
charge.* 

We left the chalets at 4.15 A. M. under 
a shower of good wishes from our host- 
esses, proceeded at first toward the up- 
per end of the ravine, then doubled 
back up a long buttress which projects 
in an unusual way, and went toward the 
Col de Martignare; but before arriving 
at its summit we again doubled and re- 
sumed the original course. At 6 A. M. 


we stood on the watershed, and followed 
it toward the east, keeping for some dis- 
tance strictly to the ridge, and afterward 
diverging a little to the south to avoid a 
considerable secondary aiguille, which 
prevented a straight track being made 


to the summit at which we were aiming. 
At 9.15 we stood on its top, and saw at 
once the lay of the land. 

We were very fortunate in the selec- 
tion of our summit. Not to speak of 
other things, it gave a grand view of the 
ridge which culminates in the peak call- 
ed La Meije (13,080 feet), which used 
to be mentioned by travelers under the 
name Aiguille du Midi de la Grave. It 


* While stopping in the hospice on the Col de Lau- 
taret in 1869, I was accosted by a middle-aged .peas- 
ant, who asked if I would ride (for a consideration) 
in his cart toward Briangon. He was inquisitive as 
to my knowledge of his district, and at last asked, 
** Have you been at La Sausse?”” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘“ Well, 
then, I tell you, you saw there some of the first people 
in the world.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ they were primitive, 
certainly.”” But he was serious, and went on: 
** Yes, real brave people ;”’ and slapping his knee to 
give emphasis, “‘dut that they are first-rate for 
minding the cows !”’ 

After this he became communicative. ‘‘ You 
thought, probably,”’ said he, ‘‘ when I offered to take 
you down, that I was some poor ——, not worth a 
sou; but I will tell you, that was my mountain—my 
mountain—that you saw at La Sausse : they were my 
cows, a hundred of them altogether.’”? ‘‘ Why, you 
are rich!’ ‘ Passably rich. I have another moun- 
tain on the Col du Galibier, and another at Ville- 
neuve.”’ He (although a common peasant in outward 
appearance) confessed to being worth four thousand 
pounds, 


The latter one lies to the’ 
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is the last, the only, great Alpine peak 
which has never known the foot of man, 
and one cannot speak in exaggerated 
terms of its jagged ridges, torrential gla- 
ciers and tremendous precipices. But 
were I to discourse upon these things 
without the aid of pictures, or to en- 
deavor to convey in words a sense of 
the loveliness of curves, of the beauty 
of color or of the harmonies of sound, 
I should try to accomplish that which is 
impossible, and at the best should suc- 
ceed in but giving an impression that 
the things spoken of may have been 
pleasant to hear or to behold, although 
they are perfectly incomprehensible to 
read about. Let me therefore avoid 
these things, not because I have no love 
for or thought of them, but because they 
cannot be translated into language ; and 
presently, when topographical details 
must of necessity be returned to again, 
I will endeavor to relieve the poverty 
of the pen by a free use of the pencil. 
Whilst we sat upon the Aiguille de la 
Sausse our attention was concentrated 
on a point that was immediately oppo- 
site—on a gap or cleft between the Meije 
and the mountain called the Rateau. It 
was, indeed, in order to have a good 
view of this place that we made the 
ascent of the Aiguille. It (that is, the 
gap itself) looked, as my companions 
remarked, obirusively and offensively a 
pass. It had not been crossed, but it 
ought to have been; and this seemed to 
have been recognized by the natives, who 


‘ called it, very appropriately, the Bréche 


de la Meije. It led to La Bérarde, a 
miserable village, without interest, with- 
out commerce, and almost without popu- 
lation. Why, then, did we wish to cross 
it? Because we were bound to the Pointe 
des Ecrins, to which La Bérarde was the 
nearest inhabited place. 

When we sat upon the Aiguille de la 
Sausse we were rather despondent about 
our prospects of crossing the Bréche, 
which seemed to present a combination 
of all that was formidable. There was 
evidently but one way by which it could 
be approached. We saw that at the top 
of the pass there was a steep wall of 
snow or ice (so steep that it was most 
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likely ice), protected at its base by a big 
schrund or moat, which severed it from 
the snow-fields below. Then (tracking 
our course downward) we saw undulat- 
ing snow-fields leading down to a great 
glacier. The snow-fields would be easy 
work, but the glacier was riven and 
broken in every direction, huge crevasses 
seemed to extend entirely across it in 
some places, and everywhere it had that 
strange twisted look which tells of the 
unequal motion of the ice. Where 
could we get on to it? At its base it 
came to a violent end, being cut short 
by a cliff, over which it poured periodical 
avalanches, as we saw by a great trian- 
gular bed of débris below. We could 
not venture there—the glacier must be 
taken in flank. But on which side? 
Not on the west—no one could climb 
those cliffs. It must, if anywhere, be 
by the rocks on the east, and ¢hey looked 
as if they were voches moutonneées. 

So we hurried down to La Grave, to 
hear what Melchior Anderegg (who had 
just passed through the village with the 
family of our friend Walker) had to say 
on the matter. Who is Melchior Ander- 
egg? Those-who ask the question can- 
not have been in Alpine Switzerland, 
where the name of Melchior is as well 
known as the name of Napoleon. Mel- 
chior, too, is an emperor in his way—a 
very prince among guides. His empire 
is amongst the “eternal snows ”’—his 
sceptre is an ice-axe. 

Melchior Anderegg —more familiarly 
and perhaps more generally known sim- 
ply as Melchior—was born at Zaun, near 
Meiringen, on April 6, 1828. He was 
first brought into public notice in Hinch- 
cliff’s Summer Months in the Alps, and 
was known to very few persons at the 
time that little work was published. In 
1855 he was “ Boots’”’ at the Grimsel ho- 
tel, amd in those days when he went 
out on expeditions it was for the benefit 
of his master, the proprietor: Melchior 
himself only got the “vinkgelt. In 1856 
he migrated to the Schwarenbach inn 
on the Gemmi, where he employed his 
time in carving objects for sale. In 1858 
he made numerous expeditions with 
Messrs. Hinchcliff and Stephen, and 
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proved to his employers that he possess- 
ed first-rate skill, indomitable courage 
and an admirable character. His posi- 
tion has never been doubtful since that 
year, and for a long time there has been 
no guide whose services have been more 
in request: he is usually engaged a year 
in advance. 


MELCHIOR ANDEREGG IN 1864. 


It would be almost an easier task to 
say what he has not done than to cata- 
logue his achievements. Invariable suc- 
cess attends his arms: he leads his fol- 
lowers to victory, but not to death. I 
believe that no accident has ever be- 
fallen travelers in his charge. Like his 
friend Almer, he can be called a safe 
man. It is the highest praise that can 
be given to a first-rate guide. 

Early in the afternoon we found our- 
selves in the little inn at La Grave, on 
the great Lautaret road, a rickety, tum- 
ble-down sort of place, with nothing sta- 
ble about it, as Moore wittily remarked, 
except the smell. Melchior had gone, 
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and had left behind a note which said, 
“I think the passage of the Bréche is 
possible, but that it will be very difficult.” 
His opinion coincided with ours, and we 
went to sleep, expecting to be afoot 
about eighteen or twenty hours on the 
morrow. 

At 2.40 the next morning we left La 
Grave, in a few minutes crossed the Ro- 
manche, and at 4 A.M. got to the mo- 
raine of the eastern branch of the glacier 
that descends from the Bréche.* The 
rocks by which we intended to ascend 

were placed 
between the 
two branches 
« of this glacier, 
and still looked 
smooth and un- 
broken. But 


by five o'clock 
Yj we were upon 
# them. Wehad 


HY been deluded 
ra by them. No 
carpenter could 
have planned 

a more conve- 
nient staircase. 
They were not 
moutonne: 
their smooth 
look from a dis- 

s tance was only 
owing to their 

| singular firm- 
m ness. In an 
4 hour we had 
risen above the 
most crevassed 
portion of the 
glacier, and be- 
gan to look for 

a way ontoit. Just at the right place 
there was a patch of old snow at the 
side, and, instead of gaining the ice by 
desperate acrobatic feats, we passed from 
the rocks on to it as easily as one walks 
across a gangway. At half-past six we 
were on the centre of the glacier, and 
the inhabitants of La Grave turned out 
en masse into the road and watched us 


SCALE, THREE MILES TO AN 
INCH. 


* Our route from La Grave to La Bérarde-will be 
seen on the accompanying map. 
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with amazement as they witnessed the 
falsification of their confident predic- 
tions. Well might they stare, for our little 
caravan, looking to them like a train of 
flies on a wall, crept up and up, without 
hesitation and without a halt — lost to 
their sight one minute as it dived into a 
crevasse, then seen again clambering 
up the other side. The higher we rose 
the easier became the work, the angles 
lessened and our pace increased. The 
snow remained shadowed, and we walk- 
ed as easily as on a high road; and 
when (at 7.45) the summit of the Bréche 
was seen, we rushed at it as furiously as 
if it had been a breach in the wall of 
a fortress, carried the moat by a dash, 
with a push behind and a pull before, 
stormed the steep slope above, and at 
8.50 stood in the little gap, 11,054 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Bréche 
was won. Well might they stare—five 
hours and a quarter had sufficed for 
sixty-five hundred feet of ascent.t We 
screamed triumphantly as they turned 
in to breakfast. 

Our day’s work was as good as over 
(for we knew from Messrs. Mathews and 
Bonney that there was no difficulty upon 
the other side), and we abandoned our- 
selves to ease and luxury; wondering 
alternately, as we gazed upon the Rateau 
and the Ecrins, how the one mountain 
could possibly hold itself together, and 
whether the other would hold out against 
us. The former looked so rotten that it 
seemed as if a puff of wind or a clap 
of thunder might dash the whole fabric 
to pieces, while the latter asserted itself 
the monarch of the group, and towered 
head and shoulders above all the rest 
of the peaks which form the great horse- 
shoe of Dauphiné. At length a cruel 
rush of cold air made us shiver, and 
shift our quarters to a little grassy plot 
three thousand feet below—an oasis in 
a desert—where we lay nearly four hours 
admiring the splendid wall which pro- 
tects the summit of the Meije from as- 
sault upon this side.} Then we tramp- 

+ Taking one kind of work with another, a thou- 
sand feet of height per hour is about as much as is 
usually accomplished on great Alpine ascents. 


t This wall may be described as an exaggerated 
Gemmi, as seen from Leukerbad. From the highest 
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ed down the Vallon des Etancons, a 
howling wilderness, the abomination of 
desolation ; destitute alike of animal or 
vegetable life; pathless, of course ; sug- 
gestive of chaos, but of little else; cov- 
ered almost throughout its entire length 
with débris, from the size of a walnut 
up to that of a house: in a word, it 
looked as if half a dozen moraines of 
first-rate dimensions had been carted 
and shot into it. Our tempers were 


soured by constant pitfalls: it was im- 





possible to take the eyes from the feet, 
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and if an unlucky individual so much 
as blew his nose without standing still to 
perform the operation, the result was 
either an instantaneous tumble or a 
barked shin or a_half-twisted ankle. 
There was no end to it, and we became 
more savage at every step, unanimously 
agreeing that no power on earth would 
ever induce us to walk up or down this 
particular valley again. It was not just 
to the valley, which was enclosed by 
noble mountains—unknown, it is true, 
but worthy of a great reputation, and 


THE VALLON DES £TANCONS (LOOKING TOWARD LA BERARDE). 


which, if placed in other districts, would 
be sought after and cited as types of 
daring form and graceful outline. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ASCENT OF THE POINTE DES ECRINS. 


BEFORE five o’clock on the afternoon 
of June 23 we were trotting down the 


summit of La Meije right down to the Glacier des 
tangons (a depth of about thirty-two hundred feet), 
the cliff is all but perpendicular, and appears to be 
completely unassailable. The dimensions of these 
pages are insufficient to do justice to this magnificent 
wall, which is the most imposing of its kind that 1 
have seen; otherwise it would have been engraved. 





steep path that leads into La Bérarde. 
We put up, of course, with the chasseur- 
guide Rodier (who, as usual, was smooth 
and smiling), and after congratulations 
were over we returned to the exterior to 
watch for the arrival of one Alexander 
Pic, who had been sent overnight with 
our baggage via Freney and Venos. 
But when the night fell and no Pic ap- 
peared, we saw that our plans must be 
modified, for he was necessary to our 
very existence: he carried our food, our 
tobacco, our all. So, after some discus- 
sion, it was agreed that a portion of our 
programme should be abandoned, that 
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the night of the 24th should be passed 
at the head of the Glacier de la Bonne 
Pierre, and that on the 25th a push 
should be made for the summit of the 
Ecrins. We then went to straw. 

Our porter Pic strolled in next morn- 
ing with his usual jaunty air, and we 
seized upon our tooth-brushes, but upon 
looking for the cigars we found starva- 
tion staring us in the face. “Hullo! 
Monsieur Pic, where are our cigars?” 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “I am deso- 
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lated!’ and then, quite pat, he told a 
long rigmarole about a fit on the road, 
of brigands, thieves, of their ransacking 
the knapsacks when he was insensible, 
and of finding them gone when he re- 
vived. ‘Ah, Monsieur Pic! we see what 
it is—you have smoked them yourself!” 
“Gentlemen, I never smoke—never /” 
Whereupon we inquired secretly if he 
was known to smoke, and found that he 
was. However, he said that he had 
never spoken truer words, and perhaps 
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he had not, for he is reported to be the 
greatest liar in Dauphiné! 

We were now able to start, and set 
out at 1.15 P. M. to bivouac upon the 
Glacier de la Bonne Pierre, accompanied 
by Rodier, who staggered under a load 
of blankets. Many slopes had to be 
mounted, and many torrents to be cross- 
ed, all of which have been described by 
Mr. Tuckett. We, however, avoided 
the difficulties he experienced with the 
latter by crossing them high up, where 
they were subdivided. But when we got 
on to the moraine on the right bank of 
the glacier (or, properly speaking, on to 





one of the moraines, for there are sev- 
eral), mists descended, to our great hin- 
drance, and it was 5.30 before we ar- 
rived on the spot at which it was intend- 
ed to camp. 

Each one selected his nook, and we 
then joined round a grand fire made by 
our men. Fortnum & Mason’s portable 
soup was sliced up and brewed, and was 
excellent ; but it should be said that be- 
fore it was excellent three times the 
quantity named in the directions had to 
be used. Art is required in drinking as 
in making this soup, and one point is 
this: always let your friends drink first ; 
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not only because it is more polite, but 
because the soup has a tendency to, burn 
the mouth if taken too hot, and one 
drink of the bottom is worth two of the 
top, as all the goodness settles. 

While engaged in these operations the 
mist that enveloped the glacier and sur- 
rounding peaks was becoming thinner: 
little bits of blue sky appeared here and 
there, until suddenly, when we were 
looking toward the head of the glacier, 
far, far above us, at an almost incon- 
ceivable height, in a tiny patch of blue, 
appeared a wonderful rocky pinnacle, 
bathed in the beams of the fast-sinking 
sun. We were so electrified by the glory 
of the sight that it was some seconds 
before we realized what we saw, and 
understood that that astounding point, 
removed apparently miles from the 
earth, was one of the highest summits 
of Les Ecrins, and that we hoped, be- 
fore another sun had set, to stand upon 
an even loftier pinnacle. The mists rose 
and fell, presenting us with a series of 
dissolving views of ravishing grandeur, 
and finally died away, leaving the glacier 
and its mighty bounding precipices un- 
der an exquisite pale blue sky, free from 
a single speck of cloud. 

The night passed over without any- 
thing worth mention, but we had oc- 
casion to observe in the morning an in- 
stance of the curious evaporation that is 
frequently noticeable in the High Alps. 
On the previous night we had hung up 
on a knob of rock our mackintosh bag 
containing five bottles of Rodier’s bad 
wine. In the morning, although the 
stopper appeared to have been in all 
night, about four-fifths had evaporated. 
It was strange: my friends had not taken 
any, neither had I, and the guides each 
declared that they had not seen any one 
touch it. In fact, it was clear that there 
was no explanation of the phenomenon 
but in the dryness of the air. Still, it is 
remarkable that the dryness of the air 
(or the evaporation of wine) is always 
greatest when a stranger is in one’s 
party: the dryness caused by the pres- 
ence of even a single Chamounix porter 
is sometimes so great that not four-fifths 
but the entire quantity disappears. For 
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a time I found difficulty in combating 
this phenomenon, but at last discovered 
that if I used the wine-flask as a pillow 
during the night the evaporation was 
completely stopped. 

At 4 A. M. we moved off across the 
glacier in single file toward the, foot of a 
great gully which led from the upper 
slopes of the Glacier de la Bonne Pierre 
to the lowest point in the ridge that runs 
from the Ecrins to the mountain called 
Roche Faurio—cheered by Rodier, who 
now returned with his wraps to La 
Bérarde. , 

By five minutes to six we were at the 
top of the gully (a first-rate couloir about 
one thousand feet high), and within sight 
of our work. Hard, thin and wedge- 
like as the Ecrins had looked from afar, 
it had never looked so hard and so thin 
as it did when we emerged from the top 
of the couloir through the gap in the 
ridge: no tender shadows spoke of 
broad and rounded ridges, but sharp 
and shadowless its serrated edges stood 
out against the clear sky. It had been 
said that the route must be taken by one 
of the ridges of the final peak, but both 
were alike repellent, hacked and notched 
in numberless places. They. reminded 
me of my failure on the Dent d’Hérens 
in 1863, and of a place on a similar ridge 
from which advance or retreat was alike 
difficult. But, presuming one or other of 
these ridges or arétes to be practicable, 
there remained the task of getting to 
them, for completely round the base of 
the final peak swept an enormous berg- 
schrund, almost separating it from the 
slopes which lay beneath. It was evi- 
dent thus early that the ascent would 
not be accomplished without exertion, 


and that it would demand all our facul- . 


ties and all our time. In more than one 
respect we were favored. The mists 
were gone, the day was bright and per- 
fectly calm, there had been a long stretch 
of fine weather beforehand, and the snow 
was in excellent order; and, most im- 
portant of all, the last new snow which 
had fallen on the final peak, unable to 
support itself, had broken away and roll- 
ed in a mighty avalanche over schrund, 
névé, séracs, over hills and valleys in 
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the glacier (leveling one and filling the 
other), completely down to the col, where 


almost a road, over which, for part of 
the way at least, we might advance with 
rapidity. 

We took in all this in a few minutes, 
and seeing there was no time to be lost, 
despatched a hasty meal, left knapsacks, 
provisions and all encumbrances by the 
col, started again at haif-past six, and 
made direct for the left side of the 
schrund, for it was there alone that a 
passage was practicable. We crossed it 
at 8.10. Our route can now be followed 
upon the annexed outline. The arrow 


marked D points out the direction of the 


Glacier de la Bonne Pierre. The ridge 
in front, that extends right across, is the 
ridge that is partially shown on the top 
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it lay in huge jammed masses, powerless 
to harm us; and had made a broad track, 


a of the map at 

e/ page 18, leading 

. from Roche Fau- 

» rio toward the 

W.N.W. We ar- 

rived upon the 

plateau of the Gla- 

cier de l’Encula, behind this ridge, from 

the direction of D, and then made a 

nearly straight track to the left hand of 
the bergschrund at A. 

Thus far there was no trouble, but the 
nature of the work changed immediately. 
If we regard the upper seven hundred 
feet alone of the final peak of the Ecrins, 
it may be described as a three-sided 
pyramid. One face is toward the Glacier 
Noir, and forms one of the sheerest pre- 
cipices in the Alps. Another is toward the 
Glacier du Vallon, and is less steep and 
less uniform in angle than the first. The 
third is toward the Glacier de 1’Encula, 
and it was by this one we approached 
the summit. Imagine a triangular plane 
seven hundred or eight hundred feet 
high, set at an angle exceeding 50°; let 
it be smooth, glassy ; let the uppermost 
edges be cut into spikes and teeth, and 
let them be bent, some one way, some 
another. Let the glassy face be covered 
with minute fragments of rock, scarcely 
attached, but varnished with ice: imag- 
ine this, and then you will have a very 
faint idea of the face of the Ecrins on 
which we stood. It was not possible to 
avoid detaching stones, which, as they 
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fell, caused words unmentionable to rise. 
The greatest friends would have reviled 
each other in such a situation.” We 
gained the eastern aréte, and endeav- 
ored for half an hour to work upward 
toward the summit, but it was useless 
(each yard of progress cost an incredi- 
ble time) ; and having no desire to form 
the acquaintance of the Glacier Noir in 
a precipitate manner, we beat a retreat 
and returned to the schrund. We again 
held a council, and it was unanimously 
decided that we should be beaten if we 
could not cut along the upper edge of 
the schrund, and, when nearly beneath 
the summit, work up to it. So Croz took 
off his coat and went to work, on ice— 
not that black ice so often mentioned 
and so seldom seen, but on ice as hard 
as ice could be. Weary work for the 
guides. Croz cut for more than half an 
hour, and we did not seem to have ad- 
vanced at all. Some one behind, see- 
ing how great the labor was and how 
slow the progress, suggested that after 
all we might do better on the aréte. 
Croz’s blood was up, and, indignant at 
this slight on his powers, he ceased 
working, turned in his steps, and rushed 
toward me with a haste that made me 
shudder: “ By all means let us go there! 
—the sooner the better.” No slight was 
intended, and he resumed his work, after 
a time being relieved by Almer. Half- 
past ten came: an hour had passed— 
they were still cutting. Dreary work for 
us, for there was no capering about to 
be done here; hand as well as foot holes 
were necessary ; the fingers and toes got 
very cold; the ice, as it boomed in 
bounding down the bergschrund, was 
very suggestive; conversation was very 
restricted, separated as we were by our 
tether of twenty feet apiece. Another 
hour passed. We were now almost im- 
mediately below the summit, and we 
stopped to look up. We were nearly as 
far off it (vertically) as we had been 
more than three hours before. The day 
seemed going against us. The only 
rocks near at hand were scattered, no 
bigger than tea-cups, and most of these, 
we found afterward, were glazed with 
ice. Time forbade cutting right up to 
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the summit, even had it been possible, 
which it was not. We decided to go up 
to the ridge again by means of the rocks, 
but had we not had a certain confidence 
in each other, it unquestionably would 
not have been done; for this, it must be 
understood, was a situation where not 
only might a slip have been fatal to 
every one, but it would have been so 
beyond doubt: nothing, moreover, was 
easier than to make one. It wasa place 
where all had to work in unison, where 
there must be no slackening of the rope 
and no unnecessary tension. For an- 
other hour we were in this trying situa- 
tion, and at 12.30 we gained the aréte 
again, but at a much higher point (B), 
close to the summit. Our men were, I 
am afraid, wellnigh worn out: cutting 
up a couloir one thousand feet high was 
not the right sort of preparation for work 
of this kind. Be it so or not, we were 
all glad to rest for a short time, for we 
had not sat down a minute since leaving 
the col, six hours before. Almer, how- 
ever, was restless, knowing that mid-day 
was past, arid that much remained to be 
accomplished, and untied himself and 
commenced working toward the summit. - 
Connecting the teeth of rock were beds 
of snow, and Almer, but a few feet from 
me, was crossing the top of one of these, 
when suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, it broke away under him and 
plunged down on to the glacier. As he 
staggered for a second, one foot in the 
act of stepping and the other on the fall- 
ing mass, I thought him lost, but he 
happily fell on to the right side and stop- 
ped himself. Had he taken the step 
with his right instead of his left foot, 
he would, in all probability, have fallen 
several hundred feet without touching 
anything, and would not have been ar- 
rested before reaching the glacier, a ver- 
tical distance of at least three thousand 
feet. 

Small, ridiculously small, as the dis- 
tance was to the summit, we were occu- 
pied nearly another hour before it was 
gained. Almer was a few feet in front, 
and he, with characteristic modesty, 
hesitated to step on the highest point, 
and drew back to allow us to pass. A 
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cry was raised for Croz, who had done 
the chief part of the work, but he de- 
clined the honor, and we marched on to 
the top simultaneously—that is to say, 
clustered, round it, a yard or two below, 
for it was much too small to get upon. 
According to my custom, I bagged a 
piece from off the highest rock (chlorite 
slate), and I found afterward that it had 
- a striking similarity to the final peak of 
the Ecrins. I have noticed the same 








FRAGMENT FROM THE SUMMIT OF THE POINTE 
DES ECRINS, 


thing on other occasions, and it is worthy 
of remark that not only do fragments of 
such rock as limestone often present the 
characteristic forms of the cliffs from 
which they have been broken, but that 
morsels of mica slate will represent, in 
a wonderful manner, the identical shape 
of the peaks of which they have formed 
part. Why should it not be so if the 
mountain’s mass is more or less homo- 
geneous? The same causes which pro- 
duce the small forms fashion the large 
ones: the same influences are at work— 
the same frost and rain give shape to the 
mass as well as to its parts. 

Did space permit me, I could give but 
a sorry idea of the view, but it will be 
readily imagined that a panorama ex- 
tending over as much ground as the 
whole of England is one worth taking 
some trouble to see, and one which is 
not often to be seen even in the Alps. 
No clouds obscured it, and a list of the 
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summits that we saw would include 
nearly all the highest peaks of the chain. 
I saw the Pelvoux now—as I had seen 
the Ecrins from it three years before— 
across the basin of the Glacier Noir. It 
is a splendid mountain, although in 
height it is equaled, if not surpassed, by 
its neighbor, the Aléfroide. 

We could stay on the summit but a 
short time, and at a quarter to two pre- 
pared for the descent. Now, as we look- 
ed down, and thought of what we had 
passed over in coming up, we one and all 
hesitated about returning the same way. 
Moore said, No. Walker said the same, 
and I too—the guides were both of the 
same mind: this, be it remarked, al- 
though we had considered that there 
was no chance whatever of getting up 
any other way. But those “last rocks” 
were not to be forgotten. Had they but 
protruded to a moderate extent, or had 
they been merely glazed, we should 
doubtless still have tried; but they were 
not reasonable rocks—they would neither 
allow us to hold nor would do it them- 
selves. So we turned to the western 
aréte, trusting to luck that we should 
find a way down to the schrund, and 
some means of getting over it afterward. 
Our faces were a tolerable index to our 
thoughts, and apparently the thoughts 
of the party were not happy ones. Had 
any one then said to me, “You are a 
great fool for coming here,” I should 
have answered with humility, “It is too 
true.” And had my monitor gone on to 
say, “Swear you will never ascend an- 
other mountain if you get down safely,” 
I am inclined to think I should have 
taken the oath. In fact, the game here 
was not worth the risk. The guides felt 
it as well as ourselves, and as Almer led 
off he remarked, with more piety than 
logic, “The good God has brought us 
up, and he will take us down in safety ;” 
which showed pretty well what he was 
thinking about. 

The ridge down which we now en- 
deavored to make our way was not in- 
ferior in difficulty to the other. Both 
were serrated to an extent that made it 
impossible to keep strictly to them, and 





obliged us to descend occasionally for 
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some distance on the northern face and 
then mount again. Both were so rotten 
that the most experienced of our party, 
as well as the least, continually upset 
blocks large and small. Both arétes 
were SO Narrow, so thin, that it was often 
a matter for speculation on which side 
an unstable block would fall. 

At one point it seemed that we should 
be obliged to return to the summit and 
try the other way down. We were on 
the very edge of the aréte: on one side 
was the enormous precipice facing the 
Pelvoux, which is not far from perpen- 
dicular—on the other a slope exceeding 
50°. A deep notch brought us to an 
abrupt halt. Almer, who was leading, 
advanced cautiously to the edge on his 
hands and knees and peered over: his 
care was by no means unnecessary, for 
the rocks had broken away from under 
us unexpectedly several times. In this po- 
sition he looked down for some moments, 
and then without a word turned his head 
and looked at us. His face may have 


expressed apprehension or alarm, but it 
certainly did not show hope or joy. We 


learned that there was no means of get- 
ting down, and that we must, if we want- 
ed to pass it, jump across on to an un- 
stable block on the other side. It was 
decided that it should be done, and Al- 
mer, with a larger extent of rope than 
usual, jumped: the rock swayed as he 
came down upon it, but he clutched a 
large mass with both arms and brought 
himself to anchor. That which was 
both difficult and dangerous for the first 
man was easy enough for the others, 
and we got across with less trouble than 
I expected, stimulated by Croz’s perfect- 
ly just observation, that if we couldn't 
get across there we were not likely to 
get down the other way. 

We had now arrived at C, and could 
no longer continue on the aréte, so we 
commenced descending the face again. 
Before long we were close to the schrund, 
but unable to see what it was like at this 
part, as the upper edge bent over. Two 
hours had already passed since leaving 
the summit, and it began to be highly 
probable that we should have to spend 
a night on the Glacier Blanc. Almer, 
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who yet led, cut steps right down to the 
edge, but still he could not see below: 
therefore, warning us to hold tight, he 
made his whole body rigid, and (stand- 
ing in the large step which he had cut | 
for the purpose) had the upper part of 
his person lowered out until he saw what 
he wanted. He shouted that our work 
was finished, made me come close to the 
edge and untie myself, advanced the 
others until he had rope enough, and 
then with a loud jode/ jumped down 
on to soft snow. Partly by skill and 
partly by luck he had hit the crevasse 
at its easiest point, and we had only to 
make a downward jump of eight or ten- 
feet. 

It was now 4.45 P. M.: we had been 
more than eight hours and a half ac- 
complishing the ascent of the final peak, 
which, according to an observation by 
Mr. Bonney in 1862, is only 525 feet 
high.* During this period we had not 
stopped for more than half an hour, and 
our nerves and muscles had been kept 
at the highest degree of tension the 
whole time. It may be imagined that 
we accepted the ordinary conditions of 
glacier traveling as an agreeable relief, 
and that that which at another time 
might have seemed formidable we treat- 
ed as the veriest bagatelle. Late in the 
day as it was, and soft as was the snow, 
we put on such pace that we reached 
the Col des Ecrins in less than forty 
minutes. We lost no time in arranging 
our baggage, for we had still to traverse 
a long glacier, and to get clear of two 
ice-falls before it was dark; so at 5.35 
we resumed the march, adjourning eat- 
ing and drinking, and put on a spurt 
which took us clear of the Glacier Blanc 
by 7.45 P.M. We got clear of the mo- 
raine of the Glacier Noir at 8.45, just as 
the last remnant of daylight vanished. 
Croz and myself were a trifle in advance 
of the others, and fortunately so for us; 
for as they were about to commence the 
descent of the snout of the glacier, the 
whole of the moraine that rested on its 


*See vol. i., p. 73, of Alpine Fournal. Wecon- 
sidered the height assigned to the final peak by Mr. 
Bonney was too small, and thought it should have 
been two hundred feet more. 
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face peeled off and came down with a 
tremendous roar. 

We had now the pleasure of walking 
over a plain that is known by the name 
of the Pré de Madame Carle, covered 
with pebbles of all sizes and intersected 
by numerous small streams or torrents. 
Every hole looked like a stone, every 
stone like a hole, and we tumbled about 
from side to side until our limbs and our 
tempers became thoroughly jaded. My 
companions, being both short-sighted, 
found the traveling especially disagree- 
able; so there was little wonder that 
when we came upon a huge mass of 
rock as big as a house, which had fallen 
from the flanks of Pelvoux, a regular 
cube that offered no shelter whatever, 
Moore cried out in ecstasy, “Oh, how 
delightful! the very thing I have been 
longing for! Let us have a perfectly 
extemporaneous bivouac.” This, it 
should be said, was when the night 
threatened thunder and lightning, rain 
and all other delights. 

The pleasures of a perfectly extem- 
poraneous bivouac under these circum- 
stances not being novelties to Croz and 
myself, we thought we would try for the 
miseries of a roof, but Walker and Al- 
mer, with their usual good-nature, de- 
clared it was the very thing that they 
too were longing for; so the trio resolved 
to stop. We generously left them all 
the provisions (a dozen cubic inches or 
thereabouts of bacon fat and half a can- 
dle), and pushed on for the chalets of 
Aléfroide, or at least we thought we did, 
but could not be certain. In the course 
of half an hour we got uncommonly 
close to the main torrent, and Croz ali 
at once disappeared. I stepped cau- 
tiously forward to peer down into the 
place where I thought he was, and quiet- 
ly tumbled head over heels into a big 
rhododendron bush. Extricating my- 
self with some trouble, I fell backward 
over some rocks, and got wedged ina 
cleft so close to the torrent that it splash- 
ed all over me. 

The colloquy which then ensued amid 
the thundering of the stream was as 
follows: ‘Hullo, Croz! .“Eh, mon- 
sieur?’’ ‘Where are you?” “Here, 
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monsieur.” “Where zs here?’ “I don’t 
know: where are you?” “Here, Croz;” 
and so on. 

The fact was, from the intense dark- 
ness and the noise of the torrent, we had 
no idea of each other's situation: in the 
course of ten minutes, however, we join- 
ed together again, agreed we had quite 
enough of that kind of thing, and ad- 
journed to a most eligible rock at 10.15. 

How well I remember the night at 
that rock, and the jolly way in which 
Croz came out! We were both very wet 
about the legs, and both uncommonly 
hungry, but the time passed pleasantly 
enough round our fire of juniper, and 
until Jong past midnight we sat up 
recounting, over our pipes, wonderful 
stories of the most incredible descrip- 
tion, in which, I must admit, my com- 
panion beat me hollow. Then throwing 
ourselves on our beds of rhododendron, 
we slept an untroubled sleep, and rose 
on a bright Sunday morning as fresh as 
might be, intending to enjoy a day’s rest 
and luxury with our friends at La Ville 
de Val Louise. 

I have failed to give the impression ] 
wish if it has not been made evident 
that the ascent of the Pointe des Ecrins 
was not an ordinary piece of work. 
There is an increasing disposition now- 
a-days, amongst those who write on the 
Alps, to underrate the difficulties and 
dangers which are met with, and this 
disposition is, I think, not less mischiev- 
ous than the old-fashioned style of mak- 
ing everything terrible. Difficult as we 
found the peak, I believe we took it at 
the best, perhaps the only possible, time 
of the year. The great slope on which 
we spent so much time was, from being 
denuded by the avalanche of which I 
have spoken, deprived of its greatest 
danger. Had it had the snow still rest- 
ing upon it, and had we persevered with 
the expedition, we should almost without 
doubt have ended with calamity instead 
of success. The ice of that slope is 
always below, its angle is severe, and 
the rocks do not project sufficiently to 
afford the support that snow requires to 
be stable when at a great angle. So far 
am I from desiring to tempt any one to 
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repeat the expedition, that I put it on | the Pointe des Ecrins after a fall of new 
record as my belief, however sad and | snow, he is likely to experience misery 
however miserable a man may have | far deeper than anything with which he 
been, if he is found on the summit of | has hitherto been acquainted. 
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cy in the midnight’s white and starry splefdor 
Once more the glad bells ring, 
While softer human voices, sweet and tender, 
The songs of Christmas sing. 
Christmas is come! 


The whole clear night seems bending low to listen; 
The church lifts up its cross; 
And solitary, snow-capped mountains glisten, 
And blue seas flash and toss. 
Christmas is come! 


From sea to sea a mighty voice is pealing, 
On moorland bleak and wide, 
Through frozen fields and dead rose-gardens stealing, 
By wood and water-side. 
Christmas is come! 


To lighted hearths whose fires make silver linings 
Behind the day’s dark cloud, 
To halls where Beauty’s summer light is shining, 
Where dancers laugh and crowd, 
Christmas is come! 


O world! O life! O hearts in sorrow sighing! 
Remember that to-day 
Across the waste of time about you lying 
The Saviour finds His way. 
Christmas is come! 


Oh, low and sweet the Christmas carols falter, 
Then rise with rich increase, 
And for an hour about one shrine and altar 
All nations stand at peace. 
Christmas is come! 


“Long love, long peace and reconciliation,” 
We sing aloud, and then, 
Their tones grown strong with joy and exultation, 
The great bells chime, Amen! 
Christmas is come! 
MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 
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** We do not belong to the sunshine at all. Wego 
through it unseen, and only by a passing chill do men 
recognize an unknown presence. ... It is only in the 
twilight of the fire, or when one man or woman is 
alone with a single candle, or when any number of 
people are all feeling the same thing at once, making 
them one, that we show ourselves and the truth of 
things.”,—GzORGE MAcDonaLp. 


Bb iene house stood in a by-street which 
had fallen from its once high estate, 
and its days of silken stir and fashion- 
able din had departed. To this hour it 
is an eminently grave, respectable old 
street, full of great, roomy houses, which 
bear on their faces a very pitiable air 
of decayed gentility, if not of absolute 
grandeur. They are let now chiefly to 
booksellers, artists and boarding-house 
keepers. Their spacious rooms, design- 
ed in pre-Revolutionary days for quite 
different purposes, make admirable stu- 
dios, shops and lodgings. Yet even in 


its decadence the street is not vulgarized : 


Art and Literature have somehow com- 
bined to preserve it from a coarse way 
of life. Even the lodging-houses have 
trimly -dressed, white-aproned, comely 
servant-girls, and the lodgers are gen- 
erally professional men, smartly attired, 
or jaunty-looking Bohemians. 

The particular house with which we 
have to do adjoins the second-hand 
bookstore on the east, which latter, be- 
ing newly painted and generally furbish- 
ed up, makes our house seem the dullest 
and gloomiest of them all. And doubt- 
less it was gloomy and dreary enough 
through its long, wide halls and spacious, 
high-ceiled rooms, its deep oaken win- 
dow seats and its carved, wainscoted 
walls, its high, black mantelpieces and 
its yawning hearth of painted tiles. 

Outside, the snow lay thin and trod- 
den, the flying clouds hiding the moon 
and stars, and the murky air gave prom- 
ise of a purer covering to the streets 
before the solemn Christmas dawning. 
The cold was intolerably piercing, and 
a keen north-east wind howled among 
the chimneys, flapped noisily the shut- 





ters, rattled the sashes, and hustled be- 
lated pedestrians along like ships hustled 
by it far out at sea. 

While the belated street-farers hurry 
homeward to nestle down in easy-chairs 
by warm chimney-nooks, while the sky 
grows darker, the air denser, and the 
wind deepens in its moanings about the 
eaves, Owen Conrad sits silent and still 
by the fire in his gloomy old house, and 
thinks, with a joy and triumph which no 
words can express, that to-morrow he 
will bring his young wife there to glad- 
den and brighten its dingy old rooms 
for ever, But, underlying his profound- 
est anticipations of happiness, he has 
other thoughts and fears, which he dare 
not name aloud, and which he would 
bury, if he could, deeper than thought 
of man or imagination of woman could 
ever reach. Between him and the real- 
ization of his chiefest aim in life stands 
Duty, and never before has duty seemed 
to him so implacable as now. 

He has already decided to close his 
heart against the pleading voice of con-. 
science, and, disregarding it, to take the 
easier way to happiness. 

There is firelight in the room, and no 
other. The heavy oaken inside shutters 
are closely shut: rich and heavy damask 
curtains are over them, adding to the 
gloom. His high-backed chair is wheel- 
ed close to the burning fagots, whose 
unsteady flames reveal the face of a man 
pale, determined and overshadowed by 
masses of dark-brown hair. It is the 
face of one no longer young —a face 
reflecting, as in a mirror, infinite suffer- 
ing and quiet endurance of desperate 
fortunes—of one curiously reticent and 
grave. It is seen now at its worst, look- 
ing very old indeed, but as if it had 
grown old in not many years. It was 
not so yesterday, nor will it be so to- 
morrow when the terrible trial of this 
night is over. 

Looking back over his life, he says, 
as if addressing some actual presence 
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in the room: “It has been a hard fight— 
a hard, bitter life. If I could only forget, 
and begin life anew with to-morrow!” 

He is going to try to forget the past— 
to blot it out from his memory for ever. 
Around him, upon chairs and tables, are 
piled old journals, papers, bundles of 
letters, a boy's ragged, soiled jacket, a 
cap still full of the odor of oil, books, a 
scrap of leather with the number 74 
painted on it. There are, besides, a 
hundred other things lying there—relics 
all of his hard fight, mementoes of the 
battles he lost or won, but each the token 
of a scar on his heart. 

One by one, dully, mechanically, with 
no apparent feeling, no compunction, he 
takes them up and lays them on the 
burning fagots. One by one they ignite, 
flash into flame and smoulder into ashes, 
until not one visible record of the hard 
fight remains. It may, he thinks, have 
left its hundred scars, its wounds that 
still bleed, but they are scars and wounds 
in his heart, and over that he keeps his 
hand, and no man or woman knows 
thereof. 

As surely as that the fire has destroy- 
ed all tangible evidences of that old, 
sad life, will he pluck out from his mind 
each memory of it, and forget it for ever. 
To-morrow he will begin a new exist- 
ence—one sweet, gracious and bountiful. 
God has given him a chance for a life 
such as he never knew, full of the ten- 
derness of love and the glamour of 
home. He need not die now to be hap- 
py: in the love of her who is to come 
into this old house to-morrow, its mis- 
tress and his dearly-loved and honored 
wife, he will live a better, fuller life than 
he has ever known. 

There have been times in Owen Con- 
rad’s life when he has crept aside into 
the shadows of houses by night, or down 
shaded alleys and by-ways, in order that 
he might hide his face from the sight of 
men who knew it long before honor or 
wealth had come to him. That was 
years ago, though. His figure has lost 


its old-time stoop, the eyes are no longer | 


furtive like those ofa man hunted down 
and cast out from his kind. Ordinarily, 
he stands erect and his eyes are curious- 
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ly bright, sométimes full of a steely re- 
pose when other eyes peer into their 
depths trying to fathom his secret. He 
avoids no one now, for he no longer 
fears any recognition. 

A wise man, full of that subtle wisdom 
which experience instills, he yet forgets 
that there are some things which will 
not be hidden—which, like murdered 
Banquo’s gHost, will not stay down at 
any bidding. The ghost of this truth is 
only dimly visible to him to-night as his 
instincts tell him that before his wedding- 
bells ring to-morrow he should reveal to 
the woman he loves the whole wretched 
story of his life. Yet he does not mean 
todoit. It would have been easy enough 
to do once, but now he cannot doit. He 
has no hope, no aim in life, beyond her 
love. He could lose the world, fortune 
and honor, but he could not lose her. 
The rest is all dross: she is the pure 
gold of life, and only she. 

As well as his affection has permitted 
him, he has studied her character, and 
he is forced to admit to himself that with 
all her virtues her pride is as the pride 
of Lucifer. He does not attempt to dis- 
guise from himself that were she to learn 
what he has been, from what vile depths 
he has climbed, she would be the first to 
fling him back into them. He knows 
that, better than she loves him, better 
than she loves her own magnificent, 
rounded life, she honors the unsullied 
name she bears; and he is conscious 
that before she would merge it into his, 
with the stain upon it shown to her, she 
would whistle him down the wind with 
remorseless scorn. 

But he believes she need never know 
the story except from his own lips—that 
all the record is obliterated, the witnesses 
dead. Detection can never come save 
through his own needless confession. 
He has weighed the matter well, and 
determined that his wife shall never 


‘know him for other than he is to-night— 


a rich, famed and honored citizen. 

He has decided. The new and gra- 
cious life of to-morrow shall begin with 
a lie. 


With such thoughts filling his mind, 
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the night wore on, leaving Owen Con- 
rad still reclining in the arms of his 
great leathern chair. As the fire burned 
lower, and the wind without began anew 
its moanings about the eaves, began to 
fight over again its battles with sash 
and shutter, and as the shadows of the 
old wainscoting, of the pictures on the 
walls, of the oaken bookcases, grew 
denser and darker, the man sat silent, 
unmoving, thinking of and waiting for 
the sweet new grace of the Christmas 
dawning. While all the visible signs of 
the old life that he had lived, full of 
suffering, shame and hunger of body 
and soul, lay dead at his feet in graying 
ashes, its memories were being crushed 
out from his mind and destroyed without 
one regret. 

Slowly the night wore on amid the 
moanings of the wind, the darkening of 
the shadows and the dying of the fire. 
Still Owen Conrad sat there voiceless 
and motionless. 

A step by his side aroused him, and 
he sprang to his feet alert, with every 
faculty at full play, ready to confront 
danger if any menaced him. An hour 
before he had locked and bolted the 
heavy mahogany door. Some one, he 
hurriedly thought, must have been lurk- 
ing in the room unnoticed. Seeing no 
one, he sat down again, believing his 
fancy had played him false. Again the 
step was heard, and he looked up, giv- 
ing one quick glance at the intruder. 
Then his face grew paler, a shudder 
passed over him, and with no gesture of 
greeting or word of welcome he shaded 
his eyes with his hand, sitting in dread 
silence, as if waiting for something the 
import of which was not clear to him. 

The strange guest or intruder, a boy 
of nine or ten years, emerged from 
among the sombre shadows that had en- 
veloped him, and came and stood by the 
other’s chair, where the fading glimmer 
of the fire flashed fitfully over him. He 
wore an old, soiled jacket, a cap satu- 
rated with oil, and about his mean, 
shabby dress flakes of cotton adhered. 
Still Owen Conrad kept his face hidden 
and uttered no word. It was the boy 
who, with his pleading eyes fastened on 
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the pale, grave face of the man, broke 
the awful stillness of the room. 

He had noticed the shudder passing 
over the man, noticed how his face paled, 
grew thin and furrowed. 

He said: “I am not welcome ?” 

Then Owen Conrad removed the 
shading hand from his face and looked 
the child fairly in the eyes, as he an- 
swered: “You are not welcome. You 
come to me when I would be alone. 
You remind me of times and circum- 
stances which I would forget. The 
tangible records of you are there— 
ashes.” 

He pointed wearily at the hearth, and 
the eyes of the boy grew sadder, know- 
ing what the other had done against him. 
“Yet,” he answered, “I am the child 
you once were—the child of whom you 
would destroy all memory.” 

“You are the child who never knew 
the love that makes childhood beautiful 
and happy; who never knew parental 
tenderness or care; who retained no 
recollections of any other home than 
that beside the loom at which he toiled 
all day and half the night; who had no 
food but what his brutal master threw 
to him as to a dog; the child who never 
listened to a mother’s prayer or knew a 
mother’s loving word or look; whose 
parentage is to-day unknown; whose 
tenderest years were passed in the close, 
damp air of a cellar; whose only reward 
was blows; whose every yearning was 
for speedy death. You are that child, 
and I would forget you. You can have 
no part in the new and gracious life that 
will dawn for me to-morrow. I renounce 
you, with all that you are the sign and 
memory of.” 

The boy met with pitying, entreating 
eyes, with uplifted, protesting hands, the 
hard, stern look of the man who denied 
him. When he spoke his voice was 
sweet, but plaintive and low, like the 
soughing of the wind. “One moment!” 
he said. ‘Think again before you turn 
me away for ever. Remember in your 
charity, remember now in the dawn of 
your new life, that I am the beginning, 
the sure foundation, of the man you are 
to-night. I brought you suffering, pain 
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and hurt, but I have also brought you 
recompense. Men who never saw your 
face know you as a leader among the 
helpers of mankind, and hail you among 
the noble, pure and learned. Thousands 
in the poisoned air of alleys, in prisons 
and haunts of crime and disease, bless 
the name of the good physician who has 
ministered unto them, and so bless your 
name, for you are he. Little children in 
asylums, hospitals and factories look 
into your eyes, and seeing there the 
great compassion for them reflected 
from your heart, bless you. Wherever 
sickness, crime and hunger wait, there 
little children call down blessings on 
your head. Your life has grown round- 
ed, full, you are prosperous, honored, 
happy, and I am the sure foundation of 
it all. That which you suffered in me 
makes you tender, gentle and loving to 
all who suffer wrong and hurt as I did. 
The ignorance that darkened my mind 
makes you patient with and thoughtful 
of all those who are ignorant like me. 
There is not an outcast walks the street 
in your sight, not a child wronged or 
hurt, who does not gain through me your 
sympathy, tenderness or care.” 

Lower and lower sank the firelight, 
the dying embers dropped upon the 
hearth, the shadows darkened about the 
room, gathered in dense groups, and 
seemed to envelop the listener in the 
chair. They took fantastic shapes, some 
lifting up threatening arms as if to strike 
him down, which were caught as they 
descended by others who formed a shield 
above his head. He regarded none of 
them. His pale face was again guarded 
by his hand; he listened to the voice of 
the child pleading for remembrance; 
thought, too, of to-morrow and the new, 
glad life it was to bring into the grim 
old house. His face softened in its ex- 
pression, the eyes were almost humid, 
as if with happy tears. 

Intently watching him, eagerly noting 
each change upon his face, the boy 
stands by his chair, looking down upon 
him with unutterable tenderness and 
compassion, with unspeakable love and 
yearning. The man has forgotten him, 
and so the boy stands and waits by 
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his chair. Presently there glides from 
among the dense shadows of the room 
a Youth, who takes his, place at the op- 
posite side of the chair. The Child and 
the Youth look into each other's face, 
and each sees himself reflected there. 
No difference between them, save that 
one is younger, the other older, than his 
shadow. 

There in the night, the silence and the 
awful gloom of the shadows stand these 
twain, the childhood and the youth of 
the man whose new, sweet life is almost 
dawning. But in this better life they 
are to have no part. They are of the 
past, as forgotten as ships wrecked a 
thousand years ago upon lonely shores. 

The Youth timidly touched Owen Con- 
rad upon the arm, who, looking up wea- 
rily, confronted the new-comer. There 
was no sign of recognition in his eyes, 
no look of welcome, but rather an ab- 
horrence of and shrinking from him. 

“Do you know me?” the Youth asked. 

“I do. You are a memory I would 
destroy.” 

“I am the memory of your youth,” 
the other said. ‘Whatever I was, you, 
the maturer man, are.” 

“I know. I carry the curse of you 
into this hour, and it embitters the future. 
I wquld destroy you now and for ever. 
I cherishgno recollection of you that I 
would wish to retain. Your life, after its 
escape from the loom and cellar, was 
foul and mean, in a degree to which 
that of the cellar was pure and sweet. 
It was steeped in poverty to the very 
lips. You did a man’s work for a dog’s 
reward. Your tasks were groveling, your 
masters cruel, your days friendless, lone- 
ly and miserable. You made your bed 
upon the bristles of the brushmaker’s 
bench, your clothing was rags, your food 
was scant and mean. It was all abject 
and hard alike. An outcast at your 
birth, an outcast still. Nor was that the 
worst. The blows you got made youa 
timid, shrinking boy, and their scars 
made me a weak, doubting man—made 
me hold myself back for meaner men 
to go before. I would forget you now 
and always. Go, and let my new life 
be undisturbed by any memory of those 
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years of want, pain and wretchedness. 
Let me forget you.” 

“Not yet, not yet!’ the Youth replied, 
“until you have heard me. Iam the 
Youth you have described. I am he 
who toiled and starved, and got savage 
blows and cruel curses and few kind 
words from my masters, yet am I also 
part of the sure foundation of the new, 
pure life so near itsdawning. While by 
day I toiled among the unclean bristles 
of the shop, by night I toiled harder over 
borrowed books. I starved my body 
day and night, that I might feed my 
mind with the learning that now enriches 
you. Inthe miserable workshop where 
I wrought and slept, and where I ate 
my black bread and drank my cup of 
water, I learned patience, perseverance 
and self-denial—the lessons which being 
practiced made you what you are to-day. 

“And that I have so suffered and en- 
dured,’’ the Youth continued, ‘‘ has made 
you the friend and helper of all who are 
such as then was. Whatever you have 
done for them toward their advance- 
ment, whatever truths you have taught 
them, whatever charity, mercy or ten- 
derness you have showed them in Christ's 
name, you have showed them in my 
name also, for I am he through whose 
neglect, pain and hunger of body, and 
soul you grew to be the man gou are. 

“Here by your fireside,” said the 
Youth, “in the streets, lanes and alleys, 
in workshops, factories and prisons, 
forges and mines, or wherever youth 
neglected were defacing the image of 
the good God in which they were cre- 
ated, there have I pleaded with you for 
them; and in my name, as in the name 
of Christ, you have helped and succored 
them. The schools taught in the night, 
the libraries and the Homes you have 
reared for them, were reared for me, in 
my name, and out of the infinite love 
you had for him through whom you suf- 
ered. Forget me, destroy your memory 
of me, if you can: destroy me, and you 
will destroy whatever is good or helpful 
in yourself; destroy me, and for you to- 
morrow’s beautiful morning of love and 
recompense will never dawn.” 

The wind sank down into whisperings, 
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its old battle with sash and blind had 
ceased, there was a truce declared be- 
tween them. The firelight grew dimmer, 
the gloom denser, the air colder mo- 
mentarily, and yet the man sitting there 
in the awful mystery of the night neither 
by word nor motion gave any token that 
he heard the speaker’s voice. Still he 
listened, heard all, and deeply pondered 
on the words that were spoken until the 
low, sweet pleadings of the voice sank 
into silence. And still they stood there, 
Child of his childhood and Youth of his 
youth, but growing each instant less real 
and tangible— growing momentarily 
dimmer as the shadows of the pictures 
on the wall, the walnut bookcases, the 
furniture, gathered about and enshroud- 
ed them. Yet as they faded into unreal 
forms they pleaded with him in voices 
dim and shadowy as their departing 
shapes for his lost Childhood and his 
Youth. Still they kept their faces turned 
toward him, and their eyes were filled 
with unutterable love and yearning for 
him. They called to him in voices 
fainter and farther off not to destroy 
their memories, not to forget them when 
to-morrow came; and still with bowed 
head and with his face hidden by his 
hand he pondered, pondered, till they. 
had vanished into the impenetrable 
gloom. 

As if in the final moment of their de- 
parture they had been corporeal sub- 
stance, giving him some violent token 
of their going, or as if he felt a harrow- 
ing loss growing out of their absence, or 
a fear that if he would he could not re- 
call them, he started up from his chair 
and cried out to them in a voice pleading 
as their own had been to stay, to give 
him time to think upon it. And as he 
called to them vainly, the angry shad- 
ows gathered again in sullen groups, with 
hands again upraised as if to strike him 
down, and in voices he could not hear 
they heaped upon him all vile terms and 
savage epithets. And only when from 
ainong them there was evolved the form 
and semblance of a man in the first flush 
and strength of his manhood did the 
shadows no longer threaten, but in tones 
piteous to hear they cried out to Owen 
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Conrad, “Hear him, hear him! Listen 
to the memory of your early manhood.” 

The new presence stood beside him, 
waiting with strange humility and ten- 
derness in his face for a word of recog- 
nition. His large gray eyes were the 
saddest ever seen in that room, and out 
of their depths the soul of Owen Conrad 
shone pure, white and unsullied as a 
woman’s, but they were sorrowful as 
the eyes of one damned. The firelight 
playing over him for a moment showed 
him to be dressed in a curious tight-fit- 
ting suit of gray cloth, and on the front 
of his cap, held furtively in one hand, 
was a number painted—the number 74. 

With an expression of weariness and 
pain no words can describe, Owen Con- 
rad looked up at this shrinking shadow 
of himself and addressed it. “ Least of 
all,” he said, “did I wish to see you. 
You are the third—the least welcome. 
Be the last. I would forget and destroy 
all memory of you.” 

“And yet,” replied the young man, 
“the first friend you ever had I gave 
you. You returned him all the love that 
fifteen years of sorrow, loneliness and 
pain had nurtured in your heart: as Da- 
vid's love for Jonathan was your love 
for him. Your first slow steps upward 
in life I made for you, your first successes 
I ensured you, and I too am part of the 
sure foundation upon which you stand 
to-night.” 

Owen Conrad no longer hid his face 
in his hand. He wheeled his chair 
around, so that he might the more fully 
meet the sad eyes bent upon him. 
“True,” he said; “and the friend you 
brought me betrayed me, left me to 
languish in a prison. The steps up- 
ward you obliterated by other, deeper 
steps downward: the successes were 
embittered by subsequent defeats. You 
gave me them, too.” 

“I did,” the presence said: “at least 
I bore them with you. I bore with you 
poverty, contumely and disgrace. I suf- 
fered even as you did when your friend 
betrayed you. I tasted all the bitterness, 
I bore the burden and the shame.” 

As if following his own thought, Owen 
Conrad continued: “In the merchant’s 
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office where I and this friend were em- 
ployed we divided its labors between us, 
and starved upon the pittance received. 
At least I did, but he lived well on his, 
denying himself no luxury that his whim 
or taste craved, living in a manner equal 
to that of his employer, and was soon to 
have married when a large sum of money 
was missing. Some one had stolen it, 
and suspicion fell upon us both, and we 
were both arrested. He had friends who 
became his sureties. I had none, and 
was sent to prison to await the day of 
trial.” 

“You did,” the shadow joined in. “I 
went with you there. I suffered all you 
suffered. I bore the hurt, the ignominy 
and the wrong.” 

Disregarding the interrupting voice, 
and as if addressing the fire or empty 
space, Owen Conrad went on in the 
same weary manner: “The day of trial 
came at last. It seemed long in coming. 
At first I marked the passage of each 
day upon the wall: then I was ill for 
many days and lost the count of them, 
but long after health returned they drag- 
ged on and I was a prisoner still. I 
went there in the early winter. I re- 
member now how I watched through the 
crevice in the granite wall the dead 
leaves falling outside. I knew when it 
grew cold without by the hurry and the 
sharp ring of feet. I knew when snow 
had fallen in the night by the morning’s 
hush and stillness. When it fell by day 
I thrust my hand out through the bars 
which tore my flesh, only that I might 
touch something of God's that was pure 
and— free. It was on Christmas Day 
that Ralston’s mother and sister came to 
see me in my cell. They remained there 
for hours, beseeching me to save him, 
their son and brother and my friend, 
whom in my soul I loved and cherished 
with true love, better even than life.” 

“You did,” the presence said. ‘“ He 
was the friend I gave you.” 

Again, not heeding the voice, the man 
continued: “They begged me to save 
him and them from the disgrace—to tell 
what I knew about the loss of the money, 
and so exonerate him. They besought 
me to be just and truthful, to confess 
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what I knew—to save him and them 
from the scorn and shame that would 
surely fall upon them unless I confessed 
the truth. The mother spoke of her age, 
her unsullied name, of the dead husband 
whose grave would have scorn cast upon 
it. In all forms of prayer, in all words 
of woe, in all terms of tenderness, she 
begged me to tell what I knew and save 
her son.” 

“She did,” said the shadow. “I was 
there and heard her. I suffered with 
you all you suffered then. I bore the 
pain, deeper than that of imprisonment, 
of knowing that she believed me guilty 
of the crime and her son innocent. I 
bore that and all disgrace and sorrow 
and wrong.” 

“TI told her,” continued Owen in the 
same low, monotonous tones, “again 
and again, that I knew nothing that 
could benefit her son, and at last, unbe- 
lieving but hopeless, she went away.” 

“But only,” said the figure at his side, 
“to come again and again, only to plead 
through more hours with you to confess 
the truth concerning the stolen money. 
I was there: I heard her broken voice, 
her sobs and prayers. I saw her bend 
her venerable form upon the floor before 
you: I sawher tears and agony. I was 
there, and suffered all the sorrow, shame 
and wrong.” 

Again, when the shadow left off, Owen 
Conrad resumed: “It was on the day 
before the trial that the girl Ralston 
loved, and who was soon to be his wife, 
came with his mother to my cell. She 
told me, with great sobs and blinding 
tears, that her father had withdrawn his 
consent to their marriage until George 
should be exonerated. She too used the 
same words, always the same—to tell 
what I knew about the stolen money, to 
clear Ralston of this crime of which he 
was not, could not be, guilty. She was 
young and fair, and full of the infinite 
truth and faith of girlhood. Her love 
was real to her as the air she breathed. 
Under God there was to her no nobler 
type of manhood than George Ralston. 
I was like an animal hunted to death. 
I do not know now exactly how it was, 
but I thought the dear God had deserted 





me. She came to me where I sat trem- 
bling under her prayers and agony, and 
with her sweet face all bedabbled with 
tears she spoke of their two lives shat- 
tered and wasted, of her own infinite 
loss and wretchedness. If in that hour 
there were any better God than Ralston, 
she did not know Him: if there were any 
better heaven for her than to lie in his 
bosom, she did not care for it. So—it 
seemed a little thing to do—I yielded.” 

“You did,’’ answered the shadow. 
“You were friendless and unknown: of 
those whose blood flowed through your 
veins you were ignorant. You yielded, 
and when the day of trial came you 
were taken from the prison to the dock. 
Against you the evidence was thin as 
air, and against him strong and con- 
clusive. But when called upon to plead 
to the indictment, he answered to the 
summons, Not Guilty, then hung breath- 
less upon your quick reply, which enter- 
ed the jury-box clear and firm, above 
and apart from all the din and stir of 
the noisy room—GuILTy. In a few 
words you took all the crime upon your- 
self. You sent him out into the world, 
to his bride and home and happiness, 
free and unharmed.” 

Once more Owen Conrad resumed the. 
story when the shadow paused: “As I 
uttered that lie, dooming my innocent 
self to a prison, I looked into the face 
of the man I loved, the friend who had 
betrayed me to this shame. There was 
no expression of pain or regret upon 
it, not one touch of pity for me who had 
saved him from infamy. The sweet 
summer air floated in at the open win- 
dow on my hot cheeks and burning 
eyes: outside in the square the birds 
sang, the green branches waved and the 
sun glanced tenderly down upon newly- 
opened bud and spreading leaves. He 
walked out through it all a free man, 
and I went back to my cell, where for 
two years I had no name but No. 74— 
where for two years I beat hopelessly 
against the bars. To you I owe that 
too. I would forget it and you. Let it 
and you die with the record now and for 
ever.” 

“First,” said the shadow, “hear me. 
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For all you suffered in my name I have 
brought you the recompense in the bless- 
ings of prisoners, of young men tempt- 
ed and fallen; in the prayers of young 
men saved by you from such shame as 
came to you; in the blessings of moth- 
ers whose sons, and of wives whose 
husbands, you have comforted in their 
prison-life, and have helped upon a 
better, honester way when their prison- 
life was.ended. Magdalens redeemed 
and unredeemed have blessed you with 
their dying breath: slaves torn by the 
hounds, dying of the fevers of the swamps 
or of hunger, have sent up your name 
to the gates of heaven as you bound up 
their wounds, fed them and started them 
upon their certain road to freedom. In 
my name you did these things: out of 
the shame and sorrow and wrong you 
bore through me have come to you all 
your love and pity for those who suffer- 
ed as I suffered. I too am part of the 
sure foundation on which you stand. I 
too have my part in the dawning of to- 
morrow. Forget me, and dwindle into 
selfishness and moral death. Forget 
me, and the morrow of which you dream 
can never dawn.” 

Again they grouped about his chair— 
again before him, their pleading eyes 
reflecting the dying firelight, they stood 
waiting, expectant, the images of his 
Childhood, his Youth and his early 
Manhood. They waited for his answer. 
And while they stood expectant, silent, 
the night and the sombre gloom passed 
away, a glint of golden sunshine struck 
through parted shutter and curtain, and 
a great and exultant song pealed out 
from the chimes in the belfry of the old 
church in a neighboring street. 

Owen Conrad, awakened by it, flew 
to the window, threw back silken cur- 
tain and oaken shutter, and in a moment 
the room was all aglow with the sudden 
glory and effulgence of the new day. 
The chimes continued to peal out their 
Christmas anthem of good-will on earth 
and peace to men, and the solemn 
meaning of the day and of the triumph- 
al song touched him so nearly that he 
bowed his head upon his hands, and 
when he raised it again his face was wet 
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with tears. Then the Shadows who 
stood watching him, silent and invisible 
to his waking sight, knew that, come 
what might, he would not forget them ; 
and so, in the sunshine and glow of the 
Christmas morning, they vanished. 

If he had been a man of lighter dis- 
position, he would have laughed away 
his ghostly visitants as easily as he had 
dismissed other dreams of other nights. 
But he did not laugh. His wisdom had 
taught him long ago that in material 
Nature nothing is lost, and that in God’s 
economy all things have their place and 
meaning. He walked slowly from the 
window to the broad hearth, and there 
among the dying embers were the ashes 
of the things that had but changed their 
forms, and in ashes existed still. But 
as he leaned against the high, quaint 
mantelshelf, he thought that they had 
been changed from their original shape 
beyond any man’s recognition, and as 
records of an unfortunate life they were 
for ever gone. She need never know. 
Why should he drag it all up before her 
on their wedding-day ? 

He had not much imagination. His 
hold on the hour was a very real one. 
He knew that silence would bring him 
the love and faith for which his very 
soul was hungry, and he thought, if he 
knew at all the woman he was about to 
marry, he knew she would have no part 
in the man of unknown birth, who, just- 
ly or not, had done the State service in 
the cell of a convict. 

No, his secret was safe—never so safe 
as now—and he meant to keep it so. 
Ghosts might come and go, but until 
they could reveal to her the wretched 
story of his shame and wrong they 
should not vex his quiet. 

There were sounds of passing feet 
upon the pavement. The early morn- 
ing service in the church was concluded, 
and the worshipers were going home. 
He knew that Agnes Robson was among 
them, for she never missed the morning 
prayers on Christmas Day. He return- 
ed to the window in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of her strong, lithe figure and 
sunny face as she passed. But he did 
not see her, though he fancied he heard 
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voices on his steps, and among them 
that of Agnes Robson. He strained for- 
ward over the deep window-seat, but the 
wide balcony outside shut off the view 
of the steps beneath. Presently the 
door-bell was violently rung, and he 
heard upon the stairs the sound of 
shuffling feet, as if some one were carry- 
ing a heavy body toward his room. He 
went to the door and threw it wide open, 
shivering as he did so in the chilled air 
of the hall. 

Owen Conrad met on the threshold 
two men bearing in their arms the figure 
of another, and behind them walked 
Agnes Robson, prayer-book and Bible 
in hand. 

He spoke to her hurriedly, clasped her 
hand for an instant, then helped the 
others with the burden they bore. They 
laid it carefully, almost tenderly, down 
in the chair beside which the Shapes 
of his dream had stood all the night 
through. 

She came and stood by it. “I found 
him,” she said, ‘“‘lying half buried in the 
snow on your steps, Owen, freezing and 
dying: God only knows, starving too, 
maybe, on this beautiful Christmas 
morning. These gentlemen did not 
know what to do with him, and I told 
them to bring him here. I knew you 
could help him; Owen, and perhaps 
bring him back to life. You can do it, 
can’t you ?” 

The beautiful, loving eyes of the wo- 
man were filled with tears, her face was 
white as the snow outside, and yet scarce- 
ly as white as her lover's. 

He did not answer her directly, but 
leaning over the man lying there stiff 
and cold, he griped at his wrist, and, 
despite the whirl of his brain, tried to 
count the feeble pulse. 

When he turned toward his betrothed 
he looked like one on whom the sorrows 
of a race had suddenly fallen. “The 
man is dying, Agnes. I cannot bring 
him back to life,” he said. 

“But you will do what you can for 
him, Owen? Only restore him to con- 
sciousness once more. He may have 
friends whom we can bring to him be- 
fore he dies. He may want some one 





to show him along the way he is to go. 
You will help him ?” 

“Yes, I will do what I can, but the 
most will not be much.” 

He said it so coldly, and he hesitated 
so curiously, gazing in a rapt sort of 
stupor at the man lying there with death 
waiting for him, that she looked after 
him as he walked slowly into the next 
room, her mind filled with wonder at the 
strangeness of his voice and manner. 

When he entered the adjoining room 
he closed the door after him, and stood 
leaning for minutes against a case of 
shelves filled with vials. The man lying 
there in his chair he had not seen before 
for fifteen years, and, without any good 
reason for doing so, had fancied him 
dead long ago. He was not, he thought, 
much of a man now, and would be dead 
enough before the sun was halfway up 
the sky. A shattered wretch, sent by 
some mysterious providence to his hearth 
upon his wedding-day. And yet—that 
worthless, dying creature could by a 
word so change everything for him that 
his wedding-bells would never ring. 

He took down from the shelf a small 
vial which held a thick, bright fluid 
which glowed in the sunlight like molten 
gold. He was a learned man in his art. 
He knew the subtle spirits that move to 
sudden or lingering death, leaving no 
telltale token behind. He held one of 
them daintily in his fingersnow. ‘What 
difference,” he thought, ‘“‘ whether he die 
in this or another hour of the day ?” 

He looked at it only a moment longer 
undecided: then he flung it with savage 
force against the bars of the grate, and 
the golden poison was mingled with 
yesterday’s ashes. He had suddenly 
concluded it were best not to kill him 
whom God had stricken and laid upon 
his hearthstone. Supplying himself 
hastily with powerful and certain re- 
storatives, he went back to the other 
room, that he might open for a brief 
while the eyes of the dying man, and, 
maybe, open his lips as well to his own 
ruin. He weighed all the chances care- 
fully, and the exposure of his life was 
the foremost one among them. During 
his absence the men had taken their 
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leave, and Owen Conrad was alone with 
Agnes Robson and George Ralston. 

He pressed open the shut teeth, forced 
the scorching stimulants down Ralston’s 
throat, built up a great roaring fire upon 
the hearth, piled coats and wraps about 
the dying man, and then wheeled his 
chair closer to the blazing fagots. 

“I can do no more now,” he said to 
Agnes. He hoped she would go before 
the means he had employed for restora- 
tion had worked. But she stood at his 
side, holding the hand of the poor 
wretch, and silently praying for him. 
They stood there keeping watch for his 
returning life a long while, as it seemed 
to Owen. Presently Ralston’s hand 
moved in that of Agnes, and he opened 
his eyes upon them. 

Owen Conrad brushed the matted hair 
from them, and as he did so saw recog- 
nition in their bleared depths. 

“Do you know me, Ralston?’ he 
asked. 

The figure in the chair tried to drag 
itself upward, but it could not: it would 
never be lifted by its own strength again. 
No answer came, though the thick tongue 
tried to form words of reply. 

When Owen Conrad asked the ques- 
tion, Agnes Robson moved away from 
the men to the window. She did not 
desire to know that which she was not 
wanted to know. 

After a few minutes he asked it again, 
adding, “My name is Owen Conrad. It 
is a name you ought to remember. Do 


“Do I know you? I am not sure,” 
he said in a hoarse whisper that pene- 
trated to the farthest corner of the room. 
“IT knew a jail-bird and a bastard once 
named Owen Conrad. If you are the 
same, I know you.” 

A sudden Satanic fury had seized the 
dying wretch. His eyes were dilated, 
his hands clutched at his breast and the 
muscles of his throat were convulsed, 
while foam mixed with blood covered 
his lips. 

“You have beaten me at last,” he said. 
“Curse you! you are rich and well fed, 
and I’m a drunken pauper dying at your 
fire. I always hated you, and never 
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more than now. Have you told this 
fine lady here that you do not know your 
father’s name, and that you are a dis- 
charged convict? Have you ——” 

There was a dull, slow gurgling in his 
throat for a moment: an awful change 
came into the coarse, bloated face, and 
in the fullness of his impotent malice he 
was suddenly struck dumb. His hands 
wandered helplessly about the wraps 
that covered him, and he sank down 
lower into the chair, his eyes staring 
blindly at the wall. Owen Conrad’s 
secret was out, and he bowed his head 
and hid his face from the woman he 
loved. 

“Tell me,”’ said a clear, cool voice 
above him—‘“tell me that this poor 
wretch raves in his delirium and—lies.” 

“T cannot. What he says is true.” 

Hardly had he spoken when she was. 
down on her knees beside him. She. 
put her two soft hands upon his bent 
head, she tore his own from his blanched 
face, she kissed it with hot, passionate 
kisses from crown to throat, she strained 
him close to her heaving bosom, and 
wound her arms about him tighter and 
tighter, not uttering one word, yet assur- 
ing him by all tokens of endearment 
that greater and stronger than all human 
pride or prejudice or circumstance was 
her infinite love. 

Holding him so, his cheek to hers, her 
wealth of soft brown hair fallen about 
his glowing face, she asked, in half re- 
proach of all his doubts, ‘Do you know 
now that I love you?” 

“Yes, Agnes, I know it now.” 

That was all the harm the unburying 
of his secret wrought. 


There by the fire lay the poor wretch 
whose dying hatred and malice had 
been forgotten by them in the wondrous 
joy they had found in the truer love of 
a nobler faith. He was nearer the end 
than they knew. He lay quite still, his 
breathing slow and labored. Owen 
spoke softly to him, but there was no 
reply. The soiled hands had almost 
ceased to wander about the coverings, 
and the weary eyelids drooped restfully 
upon the bleared eyes. Whatever harm 
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he had wrought in his miserable life 
against the world or himself was soon to 
be atoned for. The memory of it even 
had ceased to vex the poor spirit. So 
he lay for a quarter of an hour, or longer 
maybe, when Conrad placed his hand 
upon Ralston’s heart and found it beat- 
ing with uncertain, feeble beats. 

“Ts it near?” Agnes asked, and Owen 
nodded, “Yes.” 

“You are dying, Ralston,” he said. 
“Do you care to know that I forgive the 
harm you did me? Do you care that 
this woman should hold your hand in 
hers and say a prayer for you? It is 
Christmas Day, and maybe there is some 
one to whom you would like to send a 
message ?”” 

“‘No, there is no one,” he said, and 
his voice was so faint and far away that 
they bent down close to him to hear 
what he said. “Ask her to come here.” 

“I am here,” she replied. Then, 
struggling with the death at his heart, 
he told her in fitful gasps and painfully 
spoken words the truth, owning the guilt 
for which he had let Owen suffer. “I 
stole the money—he was-innocent.” 


She stood at his side, holding the 
rough, soiled hands of the poor shat- 
tered wreck drifting out, unconsciously 
now, into the unknown sea whose shores 
are not of this world. Unnoticed by 
them, a broad, warm gleam of sunshine 
had crept across the floor to their feet, 
and had climbed upward, when they 
saw it fall like a benediction of the holy 
Christmas Day upon Ralston’s stilled 
face. 

Then the beautiful woman there, whose 
soul was white as the untrodden snow 
without, stooped and kissed the coarse 
lips. They were not coarse to her, for 
the Christ she loved and prayed to had 
sealed them with his wondrous miracle 
of death. 

Heart to heart and hand in hand, 
never in life to be parted, they stood 
there in the benignant sunlight of the 
early Christmas morning, and though an 
awful tragedy had dimmed the splendor 
of the dawning, the evening found them 
at peace, for upon his hearth no shadows 
came, and between them no secret lay 
unburied. L. CLARKE DAvIs. 
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HERE is no calling which receives 
more of human sympathy than that 
of the mariner. The victims of misfor- 
tune in the ordinary pursuits of life on 
terra firma are often scarcely noticed in 
the hour of failure and distress. But 
the tale of shipwreck is fraught with a 
deep and romantic interest for all, and 
the distant sound of the minute-gun on 
a dangerous and storm-swept coast 
instantly rouses the most torpid and 
apathetic. 

From the earliest periods of history, 
civilization has placed the highest value 
upon all that can minister to the safety 
and security of the seaman. The famous 
Pharos, built by the Ptolemies as a friend- 
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ly and ever-burning beacon for vessels 
entering the harbor of Alexandria, was 
accounted one of “the seven wonders 
of the world,” and attested the high 
estimation in which the humble Mediter- 
ranean pilots of that age were held. In 
more modern times the most costly and 
extensive surveillance is maintained on 
exposed coast-lines to guard the imper- 
iled sailor from the wrecker who would 
delude him on a dark and stormy lee 
shore; and such edifices as the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse, masterpieces of archi- 
tectural skill, are not thought too expen- 
sive to line the immense seaboards of 
the maritime nations, as so many sleep- 
less sentinels to keep watch for the 
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homeward-bound craft and light it safely 
into port. 

The necessity of such a provision has 
never been questioned ; but it has long 
since suggested itself to scientific men 
that the signal which gleams from the 
lighthouse is not the only one needed 
by the mariner. It has sometimes hap- 
pened, as in the case of the powerful 
royal mail steamship The Royal Charter 
a few years ago, that the noblest and 
staunchest ship goes down in the very 
blaze of the lighthouse lantern and with- 
in sight of land, and disappears with 
hundreds of souls on board. There are 
historic evidences of medizeval systems 
of storm-warning, which in a rude and 

‘ popular way aimed at the protection of 
the mariner and the fisherman on the 
coasts of Italy; but until the year 1821 
the knowledge of the law of storms did 
not exist. It was then that the philo- 


sophic mind of Mr. William C. Redfield 
of New York first grasped the mysteri- 
ous phenomenon of the revolving meteor 
so long known as the hurricane of the 
western tropics and the typhoon of the 


East Indies. It was then, for the first 
time, that science gained an insight into 
the cause and nature, the action and 
pathways, of these sweeping besoms of 
destruction, and learned the possibility 
of forecasting their force and velocity 
and of anticipating their tracks. 

The first application of Mr. Redfield’s 
great discoveries—which will ever cause 
him to rank as the Kepler of storm- 
physics—was made by himself, and was 
designed to meet the urgent need of the 
mariner far from land and left to cope 
alone with the hurricane on the broad 
and deep ocean, where the Storm King 
holds undisputed sway. 

True to the impulses of a profound 
and philosophic mind, Mr. Redfield im- 
mediately set himself to work to prepare 
a practical rule for the guidance of ves- 
sels overtaken by the cyclone, and this 
rule, which was first announced by him, 
was simple and easily followed, and has 
endured to this day under the distinctive 
name of “the Law of Storms.” To the 
endangered seaman, over whose head 
the skies have formed an impenetrable 
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arch of blackness, lighted only by the 
fitful electric flash, this law is a lamp 
whose light is not less faithfully to be 
followed than the light of the Northern 
Star. It has been tested on every sea 
that washes the globe—around the thou- 
sand islands of the Antilles, in the basin 
of the Gulf of Mexico, in the North 
Atlantic along the great highways and 
ship-lanes of commerce, off the coasts 
of South America, on the broad and 
majestic bosom of the Pacific, in the 
tempestuous China Seas, in the Bay of 
Bengal, and in the inky and superheated 
waters of the Indian Ocean, from where 
the monsoon begins at the northern 
tropic to the island of Mauritius and to 
the insular continent of Australia. The 
time would fail me to tell the names of 
the many noble ships and gallant naval 
squadrons which have been rescued from 
destruction by the timely application of 
the Redfield law of storms. 

Not satisfied, however, with the splen- 
did bequest he had made to the naviga- 
tion of the deep sea, early in 1846—less 
than two years after Morse completed 
his first and experimental electric tele- 
graph from Washington to Baltimore 
—Mr. Redfield conceived the idea of 
applying the new invention to signaling 
to the shipping in the exposed ports of 
America the approach and force of 
storms. In September of that year he 
prepared an article for the American 
Journal of Science and Arts (which 
was published in the ensuing November), 
urging the practical and beneficent na- 
ture of the idea upon the attention of 
the country. 

It is not my purpose to go further 
into the history of storm-signaling now; 
and I have said this much with the 
view of bringing before the reader the 
great discovery upon which the science 
of storms — or, to coin a word, meteoric 
science —so much depends in all its 
arduous attempts to anticipate and fore- 
announce the march of the tempest and 
the tornado. 


THE LAW OF STORMS. 
This great physical generalization, de- 
duced from thousands of accurate ob- 
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servations and from dearly-bought ex- 
perience, has undergone but little modi- 
fication since it was first promulgated by 
Mr. Redfield. Indeed, the very latest 
and nicest results of meteoric study dis- 
cover only the rarest and most unim- 
portant errors in Redfield’s writings. 
Like the old seaman Dampier, whom 
the English still delight to call “the 
prince of navigators,” and whose des- 
criptions of Nature, even in the minutest 
signs and tokens, bear the mark of pho- 
tographic fidelity, Mr. Redfield wrote as 
if he was in the very presence of the 
storm, and read off just what he saw 
moving in awful grandeur before his 
calm and unperturbed vision. The 
reader cannot, therefore, fail to appre- 
ciate the statement of his views in the 
following brief extracts from his own 
pen. 

“It has been found, by a careful at- 
tention to the progress and phenomena 
of the more violent storms which have 
visited the western Atlantic, that they 
exhibit certain characteristics of great 
uniformity. This appears not only in the 
determinate course which these storms 
are found to pursue, but in the direction 
of wind and succession of changes which 
they exhibit while they continue in ac- 
tion. The following points may be con- 
sidered as established : 

“(1.) The storms of the greatest se- 
verity often originate in the tropical lat- 
itudes, and not unfrequently to the 
northward or eastward of the West In- 
dia Islands. 

“(2.) These storms cover at the same 
moment of time an extent of contiguous 
surface the diameter of which may vary, 
in different storms, from one to five hun- 
dred miles, and in some cases they have 
been much more extensive. They act 
with diminished violence toward the ex- 
terior, and with increased energy to- 
ward the interior, of the space which 
they occupy. 

“(3.) While in tropical latitudes, or 
south of the parallel of 30°, these storms 
pursue their course, or are drifted, to- 
ward the west on a track which inclines 
gradually to the northward till it ap- 
proaches the latitude of 30°, in the vicin- 
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ity of this parallel their course is changed 
somewhat abruptly to the northward and 
eastward, and the track continues to in- 
cline gradually to the east, toward which 
point, after leaving the lower latitudes, 
they are found to advance with an ac- 
celerated velocity. 

“The rate at which these storms are 
found thus to advance in their course 
varies much in different cases, but may 
be estimated at from twelve to thirty 
miles an hour. The extent to which 
their course is finally pursued remains 
unknown, but it is probable that as they 
proceed they become gradually extend- 
ed in their dimensions and weakened in 
their action, till they cease to command 
any peculiar notice. One of the hurri- 
canes of August, 1830, has been traced 
in its daily progress from near the Ca- 
ribbee Islands to the coast of Florida 
and the Carolinas, and from thence to 
the Banks of Newfoundland, a distance 
of more than three thousand miles, which 
was passed over by the storm in about 
six days. 

“(4.) The barometer, whether in the 
higher or lower latitudes, always sinks 
while under the first portion or moiety 
of the storm on every part of its track, 
excepting perhaps its extreme northern 
margin, and thus affords us the earliest 
and surest indication of the approaching 
tempest. The mercury in the barometer 
always rises again during the passage of 
the last portion of the gale. 

“(5.) It is a distinguishing character- 
istic of hurricanes that the wind blows 
JSrom different points of the compass dur- 
ing the same storm. 

“(6.) All violent gales or hurricanes 
are great whirlwinds, in which the wind 
blows in circuits around an axis either 
vertical or inclined: the winds do not 
move in horizontal circles, as the usual 
form of the diagram would seem to in- 
dicate, but rather in spirals toward the 
axis, a descending spiral movement ex- 
ternally, and ascending internally. 

“(7.) The direction of revolution is 
always uniform, being from right to left, 
or against the sun, on the north side of 
the equator, and from left to right, or 
with the sun, on the south side.” 
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THE AERIAL OCEAN. 


The deductions of which we have 
spoken refer mainly to those occasional 
and (so to speak) abnormal depressions 
in the great F 
aerial ocean + QY 
which mark 
the phenom- 
enon of the 
rotatory gale. 

But we must 

study this invisible ocean in 

other aspects and in its calmer moods 
rightly to discern its great movements, 
and trace the lines of its tidal waves in 
their ceaseless pursuit of each other 
around the globe. There are continu- 
ally formed in the atmosphere, as in the 
waters of the deep sea, immense aggre- 
gations of air, and these may not inaptly 
be likened to those twin aqueous tides 
that are formed on opposite sides of the 
earth under the luni-solar attraction, 
whose crests may not be many feet above 
the general sea-level, but whose diam- 
eter may exceed a thousand miles. 
When one of these oceanic tides is ar- 
rested by the angular shore-line of the 
continent, or by an island rising abrupt- 
ly from the floor of the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific, the roaring, surging flood lashes 
itself into foamy surf, or bursts over the 
coral-reef that has been erected to with- 
stand it. But when a vast atmospheric 
wave appears, it is noiseless, and would 
pass over us unobserved but for the in- 
dications of the barometer, which faith- 
fully measures its height and the in- 
tensity of its pressure; and where ob- 
servations are numerous and widely ex- 
tended a comparison of barometric read- 
ings enables the meteorist to delineate 
on his map the boundaries of this wave, 
and even to detect its trembling and 
feeblest oscillations. 

If we can suppose, for an instant, that 
the aqueous tidal wave which comes in 
all its vastness out of the deep Southern 
Ocean near Tasmania, and follows the 
moon in its course, to be suddenly ar- 
rested in mid-ocean, and every particle 
of its water brought to a simultaneous 
stand-still as if by the word of the magi- 
cian, it is clear that from the centre of 
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the wave toward every part of the cir- 
cumference the particles of water would 
begin to move outward in radial lines, 
as from the hub of the wheel, along its 
spokes, toward the tire. It is plain, too, 


that under the supposition made the 
velocity of this movement in radial lines 
would be proportioned to the altitude of 
the wave-crest in its centre, or to the 
gradient from the outer circle of the wave 
toward its protuberant apex. To gain, 
therefore, a correct idea of the atmo- 
spheric motion in an atmospheric wave 
of great power and dimensions, we have 
only to bear in mind the aqueous mo- 
tion in the tidal wave supposed. We 
have seen that into the depressed centre 
of a cyclone the winds press in a sinuous 
spiral from all quarters around the storm. 
On the contrary, in the atmospheric 
wave, where the barometer is high from 
intense pressure, there is this universal 
efflux of air from the centre; and it too, 
owing to the influence of the earth’s 
diurnal rotation, by trending to the right, 
reaches the circumference of the wave 
in a similar sinuous spiral. 

Such spirals are shown in the follow- 
ing diagram, in which the direction of - 
the arrows indicates the winds which ac- 
tually blew in the celebrated Rodriquez 
hurricane of the southern hemisphere. 

Had the scene of the storm been re- 
moved north of the equator, into our 
hemisphere, the gyration would, of 
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course, have been in the opposite direc- 
tion, and against the motion of the sun, 
and contrary to the motion of the hands 
of a clock. The reader can have no 
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difficulty in reversing the cyclonic rota- 
tion, and conceiving the arrows to fly 
sinuously and spirally in an anti-cyclo- 
nic eircle. 


THE RODRIQUEZ HURRICANE. 


If the enormous waves of the atmo- 
spheric element and its corresponding 
depressions were stationary, the study 
and the calculation of the resulting phe- 
nomena would he simple enough. But 
the aerial ocean is like “the troubled 
sea, whose waters cannot rest.” The 
areas of gaseous intumescence, and 
also the areas of gaseous rarefaction, 
are in incessant motion, and the meteor- 
ist must learn to divine their evolutions 
on the field of their never-ceasing con- 
flict. Watched from day to day, they 
appear like two hostile but unequal 
armies, which never come together, but 
are yet perpetually influenced each by 
the other. It is, however, around the 
outskirts of both that we find most of 
the severe and trying storm-winds. 

In all attempts at weather and storm 
forecasts it is highly important to keep 
a vigilant eye upon the anti-cyclone, as 
well as upon the cyclone; for, as has 
been justly remarked by Mr. Pliny E. 





Chase, there is “reason for supposing 
that anti-cyclones are the usual weather- 
breeders even of such of our land storms 
as become more or less cyclonic after 
they are fully developed.” 

The problem of prognosticating the 
path of the areas of high and low baro- 
metric pressure is that to which the 
science of storm-warning is, after all, 
mainly reduced. 

Without entering upon a discussion 
of the processes of weather-prognostica- 
tion by means of telegraphic weather 
reports, isobarometric charts, weather- 
maps, etc., it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to some few of the physical laws 
which affect the practical use and appli- 
cation of the port storm-signals. 


THE SINKING BAROMETER. 

The centre of the storm is the vortex 
of danger, which must first be ascertain- 
ed whenever there is reason for alarm, 
The marine cyclonist bends all his 
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efforts to determine this point; and it 
was for enabling him to discover it 
readily that Mr. Piddington of ‘Calcutta 
invented the famous transparent horn- 
card, which, if laid upon a chart of the 
threatened district, with its arrow super- 
imposed upon the line of wind actually 
blowing, reveals at a glance the direc- 
tion of the dreaded centre. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate the method of find- 
ing the region of most intense vorticose 
motion. 

If the wind in any harbor or at any 
station should be found to veer and 
gradually change its direction from 
south-east to south-west, the storm is 
passing by on the north and west side 
of the observer in our hemisphere; if it 
veers from north-east to north-west, the 
storm is passing by him on the north 
and east side; if it veers from south- 
east to north-east, it is passing on the 
south and east side; and if from north- 
east to south-east, it is moving toward 
the south and west. One of many hun- 


dred beautiful examples of this gyration 
may be selected from a typhoon in the 


China Seas. When three days out from 
Macao, not far. from Hong-Kong, Cap- 
tain J. V. Hall, the commander of a fine 
East Indiaman, observed “a most wild 
and uncommon-looking halo round the 
sun.”” On the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day the barometer began to fall 
rapidly, and, though the weather was 
fine, orders were promptly given to pre- 
pare for a heavy gale. As the sun went 
down the air was calm and the ocean 
smooth, but high aloft there was visible 
a small scud-cloud moving from the 
north-east ; and now the anxious eye of 
the captain descried far away in the 
south-east a small bank of cloud. 
“That bank,” says Captain Hall, “was 
the meteor (cyclone) approaching us, the 
north-east scud the outer portion of it; 
and when at night a strong gale came 
on about north or north-north-west, I 
felt certain we were on its western and 
south-western verge. It rapidly increased 
in violence, but I was pleased to see the 
wind veering to the north-west, as it 
convinced me that I had put the ship 


on the right tack—namely, on the star- 
Vor. IX.—3 
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beard tack, standing, of course, to the 
south-west. From Io A. M. to 3 P. M. it 
blew with great violence, but the ship, 
being well prepared, rode comparatively 
easy. The barometer was now very 
low, the centre of the storm passing to 
the northward of us, to which we might 
have been very near had we in the first 
place put the ship on the larboard tack.” 
The most striking fact, however, of the 
account follows. This commander had 
gone out of his course to avoid the storm, 
but when the wind fell and the gale 
moderated, thinking it a pity to lie so far 
away from his course, he made sail to 
the north-west. The result was, that “in 
less than two hours the barometer again 
began to fall and the storm to rage in 
heavy gusts.” He bore away again to 
the south-east, and the weather and sea 
rapidly improved. It was in these seas, 
or rather to the north-east of the island 
of Formosa, that the United States Japan 
Expedition was exposed to a fearful cy- 
clone, from which it was extricated, just 
as was Captain Hall’s vessel, by the 
skill of an accomplished cyclonist, Lieu- 
tenant Silas Bent. The typhoons of 
these Eastern waters not unfrequently 
throw the finest and largest vessel on 
her beam-ends when not showing even 
a thread of canvas. 

The tactics which the mariner prac- 
tices in making good his escape from 
this traveling engine of destruction will 
tell the intelligent landsman at least 
the path it will be most likely to take, 
and will enable him, by the cautious use 
of his barometer, to find his bearings 
fromthe heart of the tempest. 

As the quicksilver reports the ap- 
proach of the fearful meteor, and the 
direction and veering of the wind tell 
where the danger is passing, so the dis- 
tance of the storm-centre may be rough- 
ly estimated by the rapidity of the fall 
in the barometer. 

The more rapid this fall at any station 
or port, the more reason is there to be- 
lieve that the centre of the meteor, in 
all its deadly violence, is approaching 
very closely. Thus, in the East Indian 
cyclone of November, 1870, the mete- 
orological observer at Vizagapatam re- 





ported to Piazzi Smith: “The fall of the 
barometer from 11 to 12 P. M. was .142 
of an inch; at 12.20 A. M. it was 29.440; 
1 A. M., 29.404; 1.30 A. M., 29.340; 2 A.M., 
29.260; 2.33 A. M., 29.124; 3 A. M., 
28.960; and at 3.30 A. M. the mercury 
had fallen to 28.800 inches.’” He very 
properly adds: “From this continued 
fall, and the wind keeping in the same 
direction up to the lull of the cyclone, 
but increasing in violence, one would be 
induced to think our geographical posi- 
tion was very close to the centre of the 
cyclone, if not almost in the centre.”” In 
the Great Bahamas hurricane of October, 
1866—of which a beautiful chart was 
prepared and published by Mr. John H. 
Redfield of Philadelphia, the son of the 
eminent father of American meteorology, 
and himself no mean proficient in the 
same science—we have a striking veri- 
fication of what has been said of the 
relation between a rapid fall of mercury 
and the proximity of the storm-centre. 
The report of Governor Rawson of the 
Bahamas graphically states: “At 9 A. M. 
it began to rain, and soon after the storm 
acquired the character and force of an 
undoubted hurricane, the wind continu- 
ing to blow from the north-east in ter- 
rific squalls at the maximum force of 12, 
accompanied with deluges of rain, in- 
termixed with the spray of the sea, 
which was driven three or four miles 
inland, and tainted the pools and wells 
of New Providence. The sea was one 
mass of seething foam, the waves being 
beaten down by the wind, and the wa- 
ters in the harbor were little less agitated. 
No boat could live in them. vom noon 
to6 P.M. the hurricane raged without 
intermission. About the latter hour it 
began to moderate. Zhe greatest fall 
of the barometer was between 4 and 6 
p.M., when it fell from 29.20 inches to 
28.14."" The very centre of the furious 
meteor was an hour later passing over 
the doomed city of New Providence. 
“The wind moderated, a perfect calm 
ensued, the rain ceased, and ¢he stars 
shone out bright.” This was only “the 
eye of the storm,” as it is called, and 
the other half of the meteor was to prove 
as violent as the first. More than two 
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thousand houses, chapels, theatres, ware- 
houses and other buildings were destroy- 
ed or seriously damaged, over a thou- 
sand persons rendered homeless, ninety- 
three vessels wrecked and over one hun- 
dred severely injured. 

In our hemisphere the severest winds 
are those on the south and west side of 
the centre: those on the east side are 
more frequently “squalls.” The ob- 
server, or any one interested in the storm 
or cautionary signal at any port or sta- 
tion, may thus generally ascertain the 
status of affairs for himself. If whilst 
facing the low pressure he finds the wind 
steady and his barometer falling, then 
the central area is advancing directly 
toward him, and so long as this con- 
tinues he may expect the wind to in- 
crease until the barometer reaches its 
lowest: then a lull will take place, fol- 
lowed by strong winds from the opposite 
quarter, which will continue whilst the 
barometer is rapidly rising, but subside 
as it rises more slowly. The strength 
of the wind may be expected to be in 
general proportioned to the rapidity of 
the fall or rise of the barometer. 

It may be well to remark that, in rea- 
soning upon the direction of the winds, 
it is the part of wisdom not to depend 
upon the surface or local wind, which 
may be a diversion of the storm-winds, 
but to be guided by the direction of the 
winds from which the /ow clouds are 
moving. Neither the very high winds 
nor the very low or surface winds give 
the true storm-indications. The reader 
will remember the difference in the 
movement of the scud-cloud and the 
cloud-bank of the typhoon seen by Cap- 
tain Hall. At the time of the Bahamas 
cyclone, before spoken of, “the wind for 
three days had been from the south- 
south-west to west, with a high barom- 
eter, and the scuds aloft moving quickly 
to the westward.” 

For the further guidance of the inter- 
ested storm-student it may be well to 
add a word to what has been said of the 
use of the barometer, taken in connec- 
tion with the winds. If it be known 
that a centre of low pressure is in his 
neighborhood, and he stands facing it, 
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he will find the wind blowing from some 

point on his left toward some point on 

his right; and vice versa, if he stand 

with his left hand toward the point from 

which the wind blows, he will face the 
ion of lowest barometer. 

But the harbor-master, the mariner in 
port and the private citizen are not con- 
fined, as is the sailor in mid-ocean, to 
the mere indications of his instruments 
or to the indications of the winds and 
skies. These are, it is true, invaluable 
monitors; and there is perhaps no in- 
stance on record in which the barometer 
has not fallen very low, and the ther- 
mometer 7isex high, and the hygrom- 
eter indicated a mozs¢t and saturated air, 
around the locality of the storm-deso- 
lated region. 

As before intimated, one design of this 
paper is to assist or enable any observer 
to use the port cautionary signals of the 
government with intelligent discrimina- 
tion. I shall therefore briefly give some 
of the general physical considerations 
which should be carefully borne in mind 
if he would make a correct forecast. 


THE STORM-TRACK. 


One of the great achievements of which 
astronomy is proud is the determination 
of the paths of comets, whose number is 
so great that Kepler compares it to that 
of the fish in the ocean, but whose reap- 
pearance is predicted with the greatest 
exactitude. It is an accomplished tri- 
umph of meteorological science not less 
signal, and certainly far more useful to 
mankind, to calculate the path of the 
tornado and the cyclonic meteor. 

The track pursued day after day by 
an ordinary storm-centre is sometimes a 
question of the most momentous conse- 
quence, and is solved only by discov- 
ering the resultant of many varied and 
variable forces. Some of these forces 
are caused by the pressures of areas of 
high and low barometer, both stationary 
and in motion; some by the presence 
of large quantities of moisture or heat; 
some arise from temporary winds, and 
some from the permanent wind-bands 
and the earth’s axial rotation, or, occa- 
sionally, from extraordinary luni-solar 
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tides in the air. All of these influences, 
and others, must receive their due share 
of importance in deducing and preparing 
every storm-warning that is issued from 
the Signal Office. Before explaining the 
details of the display and design of the 
national cautionary signals it will be 
well to follow out and finish up the dis- 
cussion which is intended to enable the 
reader to read and apply them wisely 
and promptly. 

When a cyclonic gale is discovered in 
the West Indies,* and is telegraphed at 
once to the seaports on our Atlantic 
coast, it is not always to be supposed 
that these places will be exempt from 
danger during the progress of the meteor 
and until its centre passes their respect- 
ive parallels of latitude. It has often 
happened that while the heart of the 
storm is passing over the Carolinas, for 
instance, the winds in the north-eastern 
quadrant of the hurricane are playing 
havoc with the shipping on the coasts 
of New Jersey, and even farther north. 
In one memorable instance, while sev- 
eral staunch and powerful vessels were 
foundering in the south-east quadrant 
of a cyclone in the Gulf Stream south 
of Cape Hatteras, the north - easterly 
winds of the same storm were tearing 
off the roofs of warehouses in New York, 
and filling its streets and avenues with 
falling timbers and chimneys. And it 
is not uncommon to notice that when 
the storm-centre moves northward along 
the Atlantic coast, the circle of its influ- 
ence extends westward to the upper Ohio 
Valley. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the ob- 
server, wherever he may be, must next 
look out for the presence of az area of 
high atmospheric pressure; for wher- 
ever there is such an area it will exert a 
powerful influence upon the course of 
the area of low pressure, or, in other 
words, upon the storm-track itself. It 
has been discovered that the systems 
of cyclonic winds moving against the 
hands of a clock are drawn around the 
area of high pressure in the anti-cyclonic 
direction, or with those hands, very much 


* It is probable that weather-telegrams will soon be 


| received daily in Washington fromthe West Indies. 
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as in some wheelwork machinery we 
see a small cogged wheel revolving from 
right to left around a larger wheel hav- 
ing a contrary motion. This double 
motion must not be omitted in the cal- 
culation for the storm. The presence 
of any area of high barometer of large 
dimensions, by causing a system of de- 
cidedly strong winds to circulate around 
it in the anti-cyclonic way, may drive 
the storm before it, so that. its path will 
undergo a decided change. Thus, to 
take our former illustration, the Baha- 
mas hurricane, which really curved 
sharply to the north-east after passing 
the thirtieth parallel of north latitude, 
may have made a complete circuit 
around a permanent area of high ba- 
rometer, now known to exist in the At- 
lantic Ocean near the Tropic of Cancer. 
And if so, we may even believe that 
after the lapse of a few weeks or months 
it returned to the very threshold in the 
Torrid Zone from which it originally set 
out. At any rate, it is unquestionable 
that the sunken areas of cyclones will 
move about the elevated areas of anti- 
cyclones, somewhat as eddies in a stream 
will move about rocks and stones rising 
out of the water. 

It has been observed, generally, that 
the movement of areas of low pressure 
on the ocean in both hemispheres is to 
the eastward between the latitudes of 
35° and 50°. This tendency is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the routes of our 
transatlantic steamships, and partly ex- 
plains “the heavy westerly gales and 
head winds”’ they so frequently report 
on their voyages from Liverpool to this 
country. 

The controlling influences which de- 
termine the course of a given storm- 
centre, or of any area of stormy weather, 
may be briefly enumerated as follows : 

1. There is a decided tendency of 
areas of low pressure to move northward 
more rapidly than southward, and the 
reverse for areas-of high barometer. 
These tendencies are respectively strong- 
est in the latitude of 45°. This princi- 
ple, which is a deduction from the math- 
ematical theory of the atmospheric cur- 
rents, is confirmed by observation. 





2. Storms of considerable extent dis- 
turb the atmosphere to a sufficient height 
to have their course determined by that 
of the upper currents of air—z. ¢., the 
south-westerly current in the North Tem- 
perate Zone. 

3. Storms of less extent—for instance, 
the level summer thunder-storms—are 
carried along by the general winds of 
the lower states of air: these, however, 
are determined by the existence of the 
continental and oceanic areas of high 
and low pressure, whose changes from 
month to month may be seen in the 
charts of monthly isobarometric lines. 
Thus it is that with but very few excep- 
tions the storms that have been traced 
to any distance from April to October 
are found to move about the tropical 
areas of high barometer in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in the direction cor- 
responding to the movement of the hands 
of a watch, and in the contrary direction 
about the area of low barometer in the 
interior of North America: those traced 
during the winter months move about 
the area of high barometer in the interior 
of the continent in the direction of the 
movement of the watch-hands. These 
great areas of high pressure are, how- 
ever, ever varying in outline and position, 
thus giving rise to changes in the storm- 
paths. 

4. The central low pressure produces 
a fall in the barometer in all directions 
about it: wherever that fall is accom- 
panied with a deposition of vapor, a fur- 
ther fall will be thereby induced ; con- 
sequently the storm-centre will be drawn 
in that direction. 


THE FUEL OF THE CYCLONE. 


The enormous meteor can no more 
exist without aqueous vapor than can 
the boiler of a steamship generate steam 
without a supply of coal. We know, 
indeed, that the mechanical energy of 
the sun has been stored away in the 
coal, and that the force which really 
moves the ponderous and massive ma- 
chinery of the steamship is shut up in 
the coal. So, too, the latent force shut 
up in the particle of vapor is an all-im- 
portant agent in the generation and 
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maintenance ofacyclone. As the winds 
from all sides of the depressed centre 
rush inward to restore the equilibrium, 
they meet and form a calm, and where 
the calm is formed they rise upward into 
the central and nearly erect cylinder of 
the storm. The higher they ascend, the 
cooler and cooler they become, and 
finally, on reaching a great elevation, 
become so much chilled that they give 
up their vapor, which falls in the quan- 
tities and with the force of a torrent. 
The moment this rain-fall begins, in the 
incipiency of the storm, ig a critical mo- 
ment, because then its mechanical mo- 
tion begins in earnest. There is an im- 
mense liberation of latent heat, which 
is another mode of saying an immense 
putting forth of mechanical and physical 
energy in the centre of the storm. We 
may form some conception of this force 
by remembering the well-know thermic 
formula, that for every gallon of water 
discharged from the clouds, heat enough 
has been liberated in the lofty cloud- 
region to boil five and two-thirds gallons 
of water taken at the freezing-point. As 
soon as the latent heat of the condensed 
vapor has been radiated into the storm- 
cylinder the latter expands, and the air 
within it becomes highly rarefied. In 
the centre of the cyclone the low barom- 
eter is made to fall lower and lower, just 
in proportion to the amount of rain form- 
ed; and the rain-gauge is therefore a 
sure measurer of the intensity of the gale. 
There is thus set up a series of inrushing 
winds having an increased centripetal 
tendency, larger and larger areas of the 
encircling atmosphere become involved 
in the disturbance, and the violence and 
danger of the storm augment. There is 
no limit to this increase of centripetal 
tendency and cyclonic violence except 
in the amount of moisture furnished as 
fuel, and hence.as mechanical force, to 
the vapor-appropriating vortex. This 
amount of cyclone-fuel varies with the 
locality in which it is present. In the 
tropical seas it is large, because the sun 
has there pumped up from the water 
large quantities of moisture, and the at- 
mosphere is highly charged with aque- 
ous vapor. In the neighborhood of the 
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West Indies this vapor-supply is large, 
and as long as the hurricane lingers in 
the waters which wash the Antilles it 
has a great abundance of fuel and great 
violence of wind. But no region of the 
ocean is so much superheated as the 
China Seas, the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian Ocean. The equatorial current 
which washes the Antilles has been but 
a few days under the fiery sun in cross- 
ing from the coast of Africa to the Wind- 
ward Islands. But the equatorial cur- 
rent of the Pacific, which pours its foun- 
tains into the China Seas and the Indian 
Ocean, has been more than one hundred 
and fifty days in crossing from the Amer- 
ican coasts, and is therefore able to sup- 
ply much larger quantities of vapor to 
the typhoon than the Atlantic waters 
can supply to the hurricane. It is for 
this reason that the former is more ter- 
rific than the latter. 

In passing from the tropics to the 
middle latitudes, even on the sea, the 
rotary violence of any storm must abate, 
although, as we might suppose, the pro- 
gressive velocity is quickened. When 
the storm passes into the interior of a 
continent it invariably diminishes in in- 
tensity, and this for a very simple rea- 
son. The upper stratum of the atmo- 
sphere was cold enough to condense the 
ascending and vapor-laden air-currents, 
which blew in sinuous radials to the 
storm-centre—indeed, this upper stratum 
has always been ready to serve as con- 
denser for the cyclonic engine—but it has 
no moisture in its frigid folds. It is a 
well-established fact that in the higher at- 
mospheric regions it is scarcely possible 
that aqueous vapor can exist. This was 
long ago noticed by the traveler Deluc, 
who remarked that the head of his walk- 
ing-stick fell off in high mountain ascents 
from the shrinking of the wood, and who 
pointed out the vaporless character of 
such alpine heights. So universal is 
this dryness of elevated and lofty strata 
of the air that during the sojourn of 
Piazzi Smith on the Peak of Teneriffe, 
a volcanic cone that lifts itself in the Ca- 
naries out of the foaming billows of the 
Atlantic, the aridity of the air was pain- 
ful and distressing to the astronomer. 
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And this is all the more astonishing 
when we reflect that the summit of Ten- 
eriffe is perpetually swept by a south- 
westerly wind from the equatorial belt 
of constant precipitation. 

By keeping this reasoning in mind 
the storm-student or storm-warner is 
enabled to form a close and correct es- 
timate of the probable violence and 
danger of a storm which he sees is about 
to pass over any part of his country. 
If he observes it bearing down upon the 
dry and desert region, he knows that it 
must soon dwindle into comparative in- 
significance, at least while it is 2” tran- 
situ. This is beautifully illustrated in 
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dry parts of India, where the cyclone of 
the Indian Ocean at once dwindles down 
into the insignificant ‘ dust-whirlwind of 
India,” violent, but shortlived; but if 
the storm is passing over a country cov- 
ered with fsrests or marshes, or sheeted 
with- dissolv..g ice or snow, or if' it is 
moving toward the valley of some great 
“father of waters,” we may be assured 
that its power is not to be despised. The 
writer has especially noticed that a cy- 
clone which has traveled slowly along a 
section of country like gur eastern Ap- 
palachian slope, as soon as it nears the 
ocean strikes off at increased speed and 
intensity, and the winds in its rear, 


DUST-WHIRLWIND OF INDIA, 


which yesterday were light and almost 
zephyr-like, to-day may rage with fright- 


ful and fiendish energy. It is for this 
reason that sailing vessels about to leave 
our Atlantic ports should look well into 
the movement cf storms yet far south 
of them, lest after leaving port they may 
_be overtaken by the meteor. Nay, it is 
highly important that steamers of great 
speed should beware lest after leaving 
the coast they overtake the storm and 
get entangled in the rotating winds and 
high seas on its southern side, which 
were comparatively feeble off Sandy 
Hook or Cape Cod, but which, by the 
time the storm reaches the Gulf Stream 
beyond the Grand Bank, become over- 
whelming. I could mention many in- 
stances of this having occurred, and 





some striking cases in which inattention 
to it has nearly proved the loss of three 
or four of our finest passenger transat- 
lantic steamships. It is on the principle 
we have laid. down that the storms on 
our lakes, which are not very severe on 
the adjacent land, become so dangerous. 

As a rule, it will be safe for seamen, 
in calculating the velocity of cyclonic 
wind for the sea off the coast and for 
the lakes, to at least double the velocity 
with which they were observed to blow 
on the land and lake shores. On reach- 
ing the Gulf Stream such cyclonic winds 
would become very dangerous. 


THE MOVEMENT OF STORM-CENTRES. 


We have already alluded to this part 
of the subject, but it is necessary to be 
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more precise. The storm-centre, as the 
reader now doubtless sees, is the force- 
generating and potential heart of the 
meteor, and its movement must be atten- 
tively watched. 

The citizen interested in the weather, 
and desirous of knowing it for himself, 
will of course supply himself with the 
daily or tri-daily government reports, 
which give him abundant statistical de- 
tails from which, by the application of 
scientific principles, he may deduce the 
meteoric conditions ensuing. 

The general tri-daily press report (to 
be had at observers’ offices) contains 
always a statement of the positions and 
movements of the larger areas of high 
and low barometer, of cold and warm 
weather, or of stormy, cloudy and clear 
weather. In the absence of a weather- 
map, therefore, one can determine in a 
general way whether these are approach- 
ing to or departing from his neighborhood, 
and this knowledge leads to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1. If the barometer is very low at the 
centre, very severe gales may be ex- 
pected over a large area—say, within a 
circle of two hundred miles radius—from 
October to April, but within a smaller 
circle—less than one hundred miles— 
from May to September. 

2. Areas of low barometer when first 
perceived in Minnesota may be expect- 
ed to move eastward in the summer 
months with westerly winds on Lake Su- 
perior; and to move to the south-east 
and east-south-east in the fall with east- 
erly and north-easterly winds on Supe- 
rior and Michigan. 

3. When perceived in Nebraska or 
the Indian Territory, they may be ex- 
pected to move north-eastward to Lake 
Ontario with north-easterly winds on 
Superior, Michigan and Huron. 

4. When perceived in Texas or any- 
where on the Gulf coast, they may be 
expected to move northward to the lati- 
tude of 35° or 40°, and there begin to 
move north-eastwardly with north-east- 
erly, northerly and north-westerly winds 
on the lakes, and subsequently southerly 
winds on the Middle and East Atlantic 
Coasts. ; 
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5. When perceived on the coast of 
Florida or off the South Atlantic, they 
in the fall, winter and spring may be ex- 
pected to move slowly up the coast, pre- 
ceded by north-easterly winds and rain. 

6. Whilst the preceding sentences 
mark out the most general average phe- 
nomena attending the movement of the 
disturbing areas of low pressure, it must 
be borne in mind that but very rarely 
will the ever-varying atmospherical con- 
dition allow any storm to pursue a uni- 
form average course over the earth. 

This is hardly the place to attempt, 
on geographical grounds, the explana- 
tion of the variations in the movement 
of these areas of high and low atmo- 
spheric pressure. But the writer ven- 
tures to make a suggestion which may 
be of service in at least fixing observed 
facts in the mind, and which, he be- 
lieves, is a sound deduction. 

Let us, for illustration, take a cyclone 
moving in the centre of the Gulf of 
Mexico to the westward. There is rio 
reason to suppose it would leave that 
position unless impelled by force. In 
the bosom of that basin of superheated 
equatorial water—a basin which itself 
reposes over a volcanic furnace which 
unquestionably affects sensibly the tem- 
perature of its fluid contents from be- 
neath—the storm-fuel, or aqueous vapor 
generated by heat and set free by evap- 
oration, would amply and abundantly 
feed the centre of the cyclone; and it 
would, on theoretical grounds, tend to 
linger there, just as it tends to linger in 
the West Indian waters. This, I say, 
would be true on theoretical grounds, 
but both in the Antilles and their adja- 
cent seas, and in the Gulf, observation 
confirms the theory. But we will sup- 
pose that under the impelling movement 
of atmospheric currents the cyclone 
moves from the Gulf into the Mississippi 
Valley and passes toward the north. 
On arriving near the confluence of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers it receives 
a double summons—on the east from 
the inviting moisture of the Atlantic 
coast, and on the north from that of the 
lakes. If these two calls came from an 
equal distance, the former, from its su- 
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perior attraction for the storm-centre, 
would undoubtedly prevail, but to reach 
the Atlantic the storm must cross the 
Appalachian chain of mountains, which 


[Jan. 


ity of the lakes gives the preference to 
the call from that quarter, and probably, 
as a rule, seconded by the urging-on 
agency of the prevailing westerly winds 


is far off and forbidding. The proxim- ; in middle latitudes, the storm-path is 
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DAY CAUTIONARY SIGNAL (RED FLAG WITH BLACK CENTRE). 


determined in favor of a northerly—or, 
rather, a north-easterly—course. 

If, however, the cyclone, when in the 
Gulf of Mexico, had not been borne 
northward by atmospheric currents into 
the Mississippi Valley, but had (as I be- 
lieve many Gulf cyclones will hereafter 
be discovered to do) followed a course 
westward of the Gulf, along the Valley 
of the Rio Grande, and then, by an im- 
mense parabolic sweep, eluding the ob- 
servation of all the government observers, 
had swept around the eastern slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains through western 
Kansas, and finally appeared in western 
Minnesota, what course might it be ex- 
pected to pursue? 

If we glance at a map of North Amer- 
ica, we shall see that Hudson’s Bay is to 
the American continent a vast Mediter- 
ranean, rivaling in magnitude that of 
Europe. It must be regarded, from the 
view-point of the physicists, as an im- 
mense warming apparatus, or hot-water- 





and-vapor-furnishing furnace, for the up- 
per portion of North America. 

In winter its shores are indeed locked 
with ice, and at this season it furnishes 
little or no attraction to the cyclone. 
But in summer its ices are melted, and 
from thousands of full and noble streams, 
which pour into it the drainage and dis- 
solved ices and snows of the north, from 
the Canadian height of land on the south 
and east to the Rocky Mountains on the 
west, and the Arctic regions beyond, it 
is filled to overflowing, and from its 
evaporation an immense ocean of vapor 
is created. Although so far north, it is 
not beyond the powerful rays of the mid- 
summer and autumnal suns, which even 
fifteen hundred miles farther north, at 
Upernavik in West Greenland, are so 
hot that the explorer Sir John Ross men- 
tions that his men at that port found 
them oppressive, and on account of the 
heat could not work without taking off 
their jackets. It is the presence of 
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this grand inland sea and its tributaries 
—which, if surveyed, would probably 
prove to be larger than the Mediterranean 
Sea, or than all the great lakes put to- 
gether—that largely controls the move- 
ment of storms which come within its 
influence. 

We can here only sug- 
gest the meteoric import- 
ance of this subject, leav- 
ing the reader and the 
practical storm - warner 
to follow it up for them. 
selves. 

By bearing in mind 
such physical agencies, 
and balancing the vari- 
ous causes which influ- 
ence the movement of 
the storm, we are enabled 
to arrive at a close and 
correct judgment of its 
probable path and its 
probable velocity. 

If this branch of the 
science of meteorics is 
attended with great dif- 
culties, and requires the 
most expert and experi- 
enced students of the 
weather, there is much 
consolation in the fact 
that the approach of a 
storm-centre heralds it- 
self. In the lower and 
middle latitudes this is 
markedly observable. 
At the centre of a cyclone an upward 
current is supposed to exist, and high 
above are formed the cirrus clouds, 
which stream far away in advance on 
the upper currents of air. These storms 
are carried to the north and west, until 
they pass into the meteorological tem- 
perate zone, where the prevailing south 
and west winds control their motions. 
This generally happens on or opposite 
_ the South Atlantic coast; and as the 
storms then pursue a course nearly par- 
allel with the Gulf Stream, with its at- 
tendant band of warm moist air, they 
produce heavy easterly gales on our 
East Atlantic coast, and finally are lost 
in the northern Atlantic, but occasion- 
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ally, doubtless, reach Iceland and the 
coast of Great Britain. 
The cirrus, or ‘cat's tail’”’ of the old 


Sailors, and the cirro-stratus, are almost 


invariably the precursors of dangerous 
storms, and a sharp lookout for them 


NIGHT CAUTIONARY SIGNAL (RED LIGHT). 


will enable any observer to keep “ahead” 
of the cyclone. 


THE CAUTIONARY SIGNAL. 


From remotest historic periods the 
agency of signals has played an import- 
ant part in all military operations. Ex- 
perience long ago demonstrated their 
necessity in the movement of armies 
over large regions of country, as in the 
strategic evolutions on the narrower 
scene of the battle-field. But a con- 
trivance so useful has been variously 
applied, and made as subsidiary to the 
sciences of peace as to the art of war. 
It is not too much to say that in man’s 
battle with the elements—the storm, the 
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DAY CAUTIONARY SIGNAL IN NEW YORK HARBOR. 


tornado, the cyclone—the signal prom- 
ises to serve a higher purpose than it has 
ever done in man’s warfare with man. 

In the display of signals it'is neces- 
sary to study simplicity and clearness ; 
and the Chief Signal Officer of the army, 
General Albert J. Meyer, to whom, under 
the Secretary of War, the whole organ- 
ization and management of the Signal 
Service has been entrusted, has estab- 
lished a signal under the following con- 
ditions : 

“The cautionary signal of the Signal 
Service United States Army—a red tlag 
with black square in the centre by day, 
and a red light by night — displayed 
at the office of the observer and other 
prominent places throughout any city, 
signifies— 

“1, That from the information had at 
the central office in Washington, a prob- 
ability of stormy or dangerous weather 





has been deduced for the port or place 
at which the cautionary signal is dis- 
played, or in that vicinity. 

‘2, That the danger appears to be so 
great as to demand precaution on the 
part of navigators and others interested, 
such as an examination of vessels or 
other structures to be endangered by a 
storm, the inspection of crews, rigging, 
etc., and general preparation for rough 
weather. 

“It calls for frequent examination of 
local barometers and other instruments 
by ship-captains or others interested, 
and the study of local signs of the 
weather, as clouds, etc., etc. By this 


means those who are expert may often — 


be confirmed as to the need of the 
precaution to which the cautionary sig- 
nal calls attention, or may determine 
that the danger is over-estimated or 
past.” 
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HIGH WINDS. 


If the mariner finds that high winds 
are blowing within two or three hundred 
miles of his port, he should at once as- 
certain what the disturbing cause is that 
produces these high winds. According 
to well-known meteoric laws, the cause 
is due to an elevated barometric pressure 
over some district, and a low pressure 
over some other district not too far re- 
mote to be affected. The atmospheric 
fluid cannot for a moment rest, but is 
ever pursuing and striving to attain that 
unattainable equilibrium which ever 
eludes it. Generally the observer may 
be guided in his inquiries by one or two 
general principles. 

If the area of low barometer be very 
small, the area of violent winds will be 
correspondingly small and contracted, 
as in tornadoes on land, and especially 
in those which are frequently seen in 
the Mississippi Valley. 

It sometimes happens that the barom- 
eter affords no clue to the cause of high 
winds. Even if no fall in the barometer 
be noticed, brisk winds may be experi- 
enced, owing to the fact that the air in 
rapid motion overhead may drag along 
with it that on the surface of the ground; 
but in general it may be stated that 
ninety per cent. of the winds that are 
dangerous to navigators are accompa- 
nied by areas of notably high and low 
barometer. Now, when the barometer 
falls over any region, the inertia of the 
surrounding air causes some time to 
elapse before it is set in motion, and 
similarly a large mass of. air moving 
with rapidity preserves its motion after 
the exciting cause is removed. Thus it 
may happen that strong winds exist in 
regions at which no barometric disturb- 
ance exists at the moment, but has ex- 
isted a short time previously. 

Again, the space enclosing the partial 
vacuum into which the winds tend to 
rush, itself moves slowly over the earth, 
and thus the wind at any point appears 
still longer to delay to follow the baro- 
metric disturbance. This delay will of 
course vary with the motion of the cen- 
tral area of low pressure or that of the 
neighboring high pressure. 
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The general consequence of the pre- 
ceding considerations is, that the area 
covered by the weather-chart presents 
to our view one, two or three regions of 
low pressure, and one or two of high, and 
that between these, but much nearer to 
the low than the high barometer, we find 
the strongest winds. As regards the 
direction of the winds, they may be 
described as not tending directly to the 
centre of the area of low pressure, but 
as circulating around and in upon it in 
a sinuous spiral, in a direction contrary 
to the movements of the hands of a 
watch (when it is laid down with its face 
upward) : thus there are found northerly 
winds on the west side of the region, 
westerly ones on the south side, and so 
around. Of these winds, those from the 
north-west and south-west are more vio- 
lent, on the average, than those from 
the south-east and north-east, but the 
latter may be more dangerous, and 
when they pass over smoother ground 
may be even stronger at the immediate 
surface of the earth. 


DANGERS ON LAKES AND LEE SHORES. 


The red flag or red light known as the 
Cautionary Signal is displayed when the 
information in the possession of the 
Signal Office induces the Jdelief that 
dangerous winds are approaching. This 
term dangerous winds has a meaning 
that varies with the locality in which the 
winds blow. The gales of the stormy 
Atlantic, which frequently attain the 
hurricane velocity of fifty, sixty or sev- 
enty miles an hour, are seldom equaled 
on the lakes of America. But on these 
narrow inland seas, where the-sea-room 
for vessels is so limited, winds that are 
reported from the lake stations as 
“brisk”’ (2. ¢., from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles an hour)—in which a ship on the 
ocean would carry all her canvas—fre- 
quently become very dangerous to navi- 
gation. It is a well-known fact that the 
waves during a heavy storm in the 
Mediterranean do not reach the height 
or magnitude of those which wash the 
Cape of Good Hope and are common 
in all the oceans, but the former are 
often dangerous on the coast. The con- 
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fined and narrow configuration of the 
Gulf of Lyons, on the south of France, 
doubtless explains the exceeding stormi- 
ness of its waters. : 

Besides this danger from limited sea- 
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case in Florida, and as is frequently 
witnessed in the harbor of Bombay 
during the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon. This is a most important 
consideration, and the storm - signal 
might very properly be expected to be 
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room, it is also necessary to remember 
the peculiar perils of a lee shore. Thus 
a storm-wave may be driven upon the 
lee shore or the waters of the sea piled 
up upon it, as was once known to be the 
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hoisted only in case such winds are ap- 
prehended at the Signal Office for the 
port thus imperiled. 

For inland and well-sheltered points, 
however, as Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
this distinction cannot be easily made; 


I 
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and in order to avoid the confusion that 
might very possibly arise from the display 
of different signals at adjacent ports, such 
as Milwaukee and Grand Haven, Detroit 
and Toledo, etc., etc., it has been de- 
cided, for the present at least, not to put 
into practice the above suggestion. The 
cautionary signal will therefore be hoist- 
ed whenever the winds are expected to 
be as strong as twenty-five miles an 
hour, and to continue so for several 
hours within a radius of one hundred 
miles of the station. It will thus be left 
to the public individually to decide 
whether that wind will be dangerous to 
any special occupation. It is hoped 
that eventually it will be practicable to 
add a second signal, giving warning of 
severe gales. .Each signal holds good 
for the space of about eight hours 
from the time at which it is hoistéd. 
When no signal is displayed, it indicates 
that the office has no knowledge of any 
approaching danger; and as this is not 
only the case when there is really no 
danger, but also in many cases may be 
the consequence of the failure of the 
telegraphic connection of the central 
office at Washington with neighboring 
stations, it should not lead the mariner 
to be less watchful of the weather, nor 
to neglect to obtain such weather intelli- 
gence as he can from the telegraphic 
reports at the observer's office.* If the 


* It will be important to the observer who examines 
his own barometer to know the following corrections 
for the height of his station. 

The correction for altitude above the sea will vary 
with the annual temperature, but may be approx- 
imately made as follows : 


Alt. of Alt. of Add to 
Water. Bar. Bar. 


For the ocean ‘ 

For Lake Champlain . 

For Lake Ontario 

For Lake Erie . . . 

For Lake St. Clair . 

For Lake Huron . 

For Lake Michigan . 

For Lake Superior - 

For the Ohio at Pittsburg 

For the Ohio at Cincinnati . 

For the Ohio at Louisville 

for the Ohio at Cairo A 

‘or the Missouri at Omaha . : 

For the Mississippi at St. Paul . 675 

For the Mississippi at St. Louis . 450 

For the Mississippi at Vicksburg 130 155 

For the Mississippi at New Orleans 20 50 0.05 
An allowance for the temperature of the barom- 
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mariner desires more exact information 


as to the nature of the threatening 
danger, he should obtain the latest 
“Weather Bulletin’ or ‘“‘ Weather Map” 
published by the office, as well as the 
general “Synopses and Probabilities,” 
or the so-called “ Press Report.” These 


can generally be had at the office of the ~ 


observer. 


In conclusion, it may be well to em- 


phasize“ the fact that the Chief Signal 


. Officer employs bt one signal, and that 
the danger-signal—the red flag by day 


and the red light by night. 


When the lamented Fitzroy of Eng- 
land first began the display of storm- 
warnings on the tempestuous shores of 
Great Britain, the class of uneducated 
mariners, the old salts who had never 
examined a barometer, and in fact 
scarcely knew how to take an observa- 
tion at sea, were disposed to make light 
of the cautionary signals. 
soon discovered their error, and in a 
year their opinion underwent a decided 
change. In 1864 it was found in Eng- 
land that fifty per cent., at least, of all 
the storm-warnings had proved correct, 
and in 1865 that seventy-three per cent. 
had been fully verified. 
during the years 1865-'66, out of one 
hundred warnings sent, seventy - one 
were realized the first year, and seventy- 
six in the second year; and out of one 
hundred storms which occurred, eighty- 
nine were signaled during the first win- 
ter, and ninety-four during the second. 
In 1866 an interrogatory addressed by 
the London Board of Trade to various 
harbor-masters, chambers of commerce 
and mercantile societies on the more ex- 
posed coasts of England, elicited a large 
number of replies, which, with a single 
exception, strongly commended the sig- 
nals for “their growing correctness,” as 
“the means of saving lives and property 
to an immense extent,” as “very gene- 
rally appreciated,” and “‘ becoming more 
eter may be made by noting the thermometer attached. 
When it reads 40°, subtract .03 of aninch from the 
barometric reading, and .03 more for every additional 
thermometric rise of 10°. For every fall of the quick- 


silver of 10° from 40°, add to the barometric reading 
.or of an inch. 


But they 


In France, | 


“ii, 
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reliable and relied on by shippers.”’ 
The North German Seewarte, in a late 
report, mentions that out of thirty storm- 
warnings hoisted at Hamburg, twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight (2. ¢., about zmety- 
Sour per cent. !) were correct. The New 
York Herald \ately said, in an editorial, 
““The most disastrous cyclones, especially 
those of last August and September, were 
predicted with marvelous precision from 
Washington, and our daily weather-fore- 
casts very seldom fail to express the gen- 
eral atmospheric conditions, and usually 
fore-announce the changes to within an 
hour or two of their occurrence.” 

In all ages of the world signals have 
been called into extensive requisition by 
civilized nations. The red flag flying 
over the Roman consul’s tent was, we 
are told by Plutarch, the Roman signal 


for the beginning of the great battle of 
Cannz. But the red flag of the ancients 
is to be henceforth utilized.in one of 
those grand arts of Peace, who “hath 
her triumphs ‘no less renowned than 
War's.” As the danger-warning of the 
Chief Signal Officer, flying in sight of 
hundreds of cautious seamen in many 
exposed and storm-swept ports and har- 
bors, it will be an unmistakable signal 
that Science has joined battle with the 
, fierce elements of Nature—the storm, 
the tornado and the all-crushing and 
fiendish hurricane—and proclaim that 
if it cannot stay the deadly meteor, it can 
teach man the fire-sprinkled path of its 
gyration and advance, and thus enable 
him to elude its fury. 
THOMPSON B. Maury. 
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CHAPTER I. 


** And yet they think that their houses shall con- 
“tinue for ever, and that their dwelling-places shall 
endure from one generation to another.”’ 


F Mechote lies at the very edge of 
Bridgeford, near enough for a pleas- 
ant walk for the young people by the 
hedges and under the lindens which 
skirt the greater part of the road. It 
offers a ea change from the dust 
and noise of the busy manufacturing 
town, and at the end of that walk a 
hearty welcome and a somewhat old- 
fashioned hospitality. For though our 
manners and customs have decidedly 
changed since our grandfathers’ days, 
yet here and there in some corner of the 
land there are still traces of the old 
ways, and the owner of Aytoun is not 
the only one who prides himself on 
keeping up the ancient style of things. 
Although busy, dirty Bridgeford is 
only half a mile from the gate of Ay- 
toun, you would never suspect it, for the 
house is shut off from sight by a small 


forest of trees, and no sound reaches it 
save the mill-whistle, which, robbed of 
its shrillness by the distance, sounds 
almost musical. 

Originally, the house was shapely 
enough, but from time to time there has 
been added to it a wing or a bow win- 
dow, as the needs or tastes of the pos- 
sessor dictated, until now there is not 
much form or shapeliness left to the 
old building, though its exterior is sug- 
gestive of cozy rooms and pleasant 
nooks, as well as of stately drawing- 
rooms and chambers. A home-like 
house, yet with some display of elegance 
and ornament—such a house as our 
grandfathers understood how to build 
much better than we do now. 

But one would scarcely stop to look 
at mere bricks and mortar when there 
are such grand old trees to rivet one’s 
admiration—trees which tell plainly of 
the growth of centuries, and which quite 
dwarf their foreign connections, who are 





doing their best to grow tall, and not to 
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appear mere shrubbery under the shade 
of the huge oaks. 

Aytoun is not kept in the perfect order 
it once gloried in. The hedge is no 
longer closely shorn to seem a vivid 
green wall. The turf is short and vel- 
vety, for it never needs a scythe, the trees 
demanding the full vigor of the soil, and 
permitting no superfluous growth around 
them. But they cannot prevent the vio- 
lets and dandelions from showing them- 
selves in the early spring, and no one 
has the bad taste to root them out. 

Money is scarcer at Aytoun than it 
used to be in the old times, and the 
place begins to show its poverty. Per- 
haps the very lavish hospitality it once 
boasted of has helped to impoverish its 
present owner. It used to be said there 
was more corn eaten by the horses of its 
guests than would satisfy most farmers 
to send to market as the ‘sum-total of 
’ their crop; and évery one knows farm- 
ers are not easily satisfied. 

Fortunately, customs have changed 
since those days, and Bridgeford is no 
longer a mere village not boasting even 
a well-kept tavern, so that whenever a 
stranger arrived, if he looked respect- 
able, he was expected to be sent to “the 
house,” to enjoy its hospitalities so long 
as his business or pleasure detained him 
in the neighborhood. Now, the furthest 
that is expected of Aytoun is to offer a 
hearty welcome at any hour, a plate at 
the dinner-table for any one who may 
chance to drop in at the old-fashioned 
hour of three, an occasional dance in 
the hall, a game of croquet on the lawn, 
and a mount for half a dozen equestrians 
when there is a riding-party. 

Aytoun has still its pack of hounds, 


but they are kept more for the name of . 


the thing than for any use that is made 
of them. The fox seldom shows him- 
self in the neighborhood of noisy, din- 
ning Bridgeford, and when he does steal 
out the farmers grumble at the hurry- 
skurry scamper over green wheat-fields 
by men on nags of every description, 
following the baying hounds. But in 
former times none had asked leave or 
license to follow the fox if they could 
jump the high worm-fence; a Philip 
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Dunbar had always led the way, whether 
through his own broad fields or those of 
his neighbors; and many a time had 
the horse been taken out of the plough 
and mounted by its owner to join in the 
pell-mell race. 

Philip Dunbar, the present master of 
Aytoun, does not possess one half the 
acres his forefathers did, because of this 
same hospitality and fox-hunting. He 
is the last of his race, with the exception 
of his sister Hortense, a girl barely out 
of her teens, who does the honors of 
the old place for him gracefully, as she 
is bound to do, and who wins hearts, 
when she chooses, by her courtesy as 
well as by her beauty. 


My story opens on a glorious October 
day, and every available hack at Aytoun 
is called into requisition to mount a 
numerous party of young people who are 
bent upon a ride to the rapids. These 
rapids are a succession of small falls in 
the river some miles above Bridgeford. ~ 
They are not only picturesque, but have 
proved useful in hurrying the water 
down the stream, thereby furnishing a 
considerable water- power, which has 
been the means of transforming the 
once pretty village into that abomination 
of abominations, a manufacturing town. 
Every one seems slow to move to-day, 
whether because it is comfortable under 
the great trees, which have lost so many 
of their leaves that they do not keep the 
warm sun from diffusing its grateful rays, 
or because there is some trouble in de- 
ciding which of the horses can best put 
up with the one-sided seat and flapping 
skirts of thé ladies. There isa good 
deal of noise, much laughter, some 
shifting of saddles and an occasional mis- 
hap in mounting, with not a few pretty 
fears and terrors on the ladies’ parts, and 
needless anxieties and assurances of 
safety on the men’s. But at last every 
one is ready, and Philip Dunbar, as he 
has the right to do, leads the way down 
the long avenue of oaks to the iron gate 
which opens on the high road. 

In these days of photography, when 
one expects a picture of every acquaint- 
ance, it will be as well to give a slight 
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sketch of some of the riding - party. 
Philip Dunbar is the rider of that bay 
horse. He is evidently a good one, 
though there is no chance of exhibiting 
his horsemanship in the quiet pace at 
which he is going: he gives you the 
idea that the horse and his rider are not 
distinct animals, but one and the same. 

He is certainly a handsome man, but 
of a type of beauty which is neither 
Saxon nor Spanish. The charm of his 
face consists in its coloring, for the eyes, 
hair, eyebrows and lashes, as well as 
the short curly beard, are all of the 
same shade of red brown, which some 
call chestnut, but which has more warmth 
in it than that nutevershows. Exposure 
has darkened by many shades the natu- 
rally fair complexion, but it cannot hide 


the rich color which seems burnt into: 


the skin. The nose is small and shape- 
ly, and the mouth is wisely hidden by 
the red-brown moustache—wisely, I say, 
for as an index of character it might be 
perplexing. Smiling, it might be hand- 
some; in anger its expression would 
grow sinister, perhaps a little cruel. 

By the side of Philip Dunbar rides a 
pretty blonde. Hers is a style of beauty 
men often rave about, but women seldom 
admire, unless they prefer camellias to 
violets. Grace Robson wins more hearts, 
it is said, than any girl in Bridgeford. 
The women say her stock-list helps her, 
but then women are often more keen 
than just in their decisions on such points. 

There is no need of describing every 
couple riding down the avenue; so we 
will let the others go by, and look only 
at the last. 

The lady is Hortense Dunbar, who, 
with a certain old-fashioned courtesy, 
keeps behind her guests until they are 
well out of her domain and on the pub- 
lic road. In her position as hostess she 
can see better the needs of every one by 
being the last in the long line of eques- 
trians. She is not very watchful, how- 
ever, but is listening to the remarks of her 
cavalier, as of course she should do, for 
every one knows she has been engaged 
to Bryan Bonham for two years at least 
—so long, indeed, that no one thinks it 
worth while to notice them. 





Hortense is wonderfully like her bro- 
ther. She has the same brown eyes 
and hair. Her complexion is dazzlingly 
fair, and the color comes and goes fit- 
fully. There is no need to hide the 
mouth, for it will be tender whether it 
smiles or not, and there are certain 
curves at the corners which tell you that 
in prosperity or adversity Hortense may 
be depended upon. 

Her cavalier is dark and handsome— 
a little too fond of his own will, possibly, 
both with mistress and steed, if one may 
judge from the way he manages to make 
both fall behind the rest of the party. 

The road is narrowing now, winding 
through a long stretch of woods. Either 
the shadows are suggestive, or the party 
have wearied of making superhuman 
efforts to keep up a general conversa- 
tion ; for now the different pairs are drop- 
ping into confidential whispers, though 
perhaps most of them could still shout 
out their words and tell no secrets. 

With Hortense and Bryan you can 
judge whether a whisper is needful. 
He is saying in a low voice, “I have had 
a letter from my grandfather which I 
should like to show you, only every one 
will be wondering at the confidential 
terms we have dropped into should you 
be seen reading my letters.” 

“*A letter from my grandfather!” 
repeated Hortense. “It sounds formid- 
able, much like Sir Walter Scott’s pretty 
but dry history -lessons. I suppose, 
though, if one has a grandfather, it is 
natural that he should write to one.” 

“IT suppose it is—at least that has been 
my experience. If those people ahead 
would only be sagacious enough to 
quicken their pace, so as to be beyond 
seeing as well as hearing, I should like 
to show you the letter.” 

“I wish they would then, for I should 
like ever so much to see it, if only asa 
specimen of what my own grandfather 
might have done. Could you not smug- 
gle it to me under the disguise of a drop- 
ped handkerchief or riding-whip ?” 

“I do not want to show it as a speci- 
men. _I did not look at it critically, and 
it only seemed to me a commonplace, 
gentlemanly letter, not at all fine nor 
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worth examination as a curiosity. It is 
not the style, but the matter, of the letter 
that I wanted your opinion of.” 

“I beg pardon,” replied Hortense, 
meekly: “I meant no disrespect. I have 
no kinsfolk older than Philip, no one 
else to write to me, and he does it but 
seldom. Not more than half a dozen 
notes has he ever written to me in his 
life, and they are by no means common- 
place, or, I suppose, in the strict sense 
of the word, very gentlemanly. At least, 
there is some slang in them, with a good 
many inquiries about the horses and 
dogs. I take it for granted your grand- 
father’s style is somewhat different.”’ 

“TI should hope so. I can’t imagine 
Philip writing letters such as mine is. 
As I can’t show it to you, I must tell you 
the contents as well as Ican. The old 
gentleman is very anxious that I should 
settle down as—”’ 

“T hope he has not heard anything to 
make him anxious?” interrupted Hor- 
tense, turning a mock-serious face to- 
ward her lover. 

“Nothing special, I fancy. Atleast he 
does not find any fault. Yet it is asorry, 
worthless life I am leading, without a 
home or any one to look after me, and the 
old gentlemen is wise enough to see it.” 

“*Sorry and worthless!’ Don’t over- 
throw my belief toosuddenly. I thought 
only young women led worthless lives 
—young women who have nothing spe- 
cial to do, I mean.” 

“If we are both making honest con- 
fessions, it is time we should mend our 
ways,” retorted Bryan, with a little 
twinkle in his eye at the prospect of 
tripping her on her own words. ‘There 
is but one way to improve matters for 
both of us, with any likelihood of 
success.” 

“But I rather like my worthlessness,”’ 
Hortense maintained, coolly. “ Philip is 
used to it, and you—” 

“And I must wait Philip’s pleasure. 
Is that what you would say, Hortense ?” 
asked Bryan angrily. 

“His convenience would be a better 
way of putting it,” Hortense answered 
with a little nod. 


“Then I tell you, plainly, I am some- 
Vor. IX.—4 
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what tired of being pushed aside for this 
same Philip Dunbar.” 

“Pushed aside, indeed!” exclaimed 
Hortense. “I only wish I had the 
strength to try it actually, not figurative- 
ly. There is a great talk just now about 
woman’s influence, but for my part I am 
sure you men would be much better 
managed by hard blows and drivings, 
if we women only had the power to try 
am” 

“There is an easier way than that. 
But I do not intend to follow Samson’s 
example and show you where my weak- 
ness lies. What I wish to do just now 
is to prove to you that there is some one 
in the world worth caring for besides 
Philip.” 

“And the headings of your arguments 
are—” 

“First, that this same Philip, though 
known to have some influence over mis- 
guided womankind in consideration of 
his good looks, ought to have none what- 
ever over you where one Bryan Bonham 
is concerned.” 

“But what if I don’t care to argue the 
point ?” 

“You can certainly say which ought 
to have the most influence with you— 
Philip or I.” 

“Philip, by all means. Has he not 
been a mixture of grandfather, father, 
guardian, brother, companion and play- 
mate these many years? and would you 
have me leave him in the lurch now, 
when he needs me most ?” 

“A sort of natural protector, by your 
own showing, but not at all better able 
to fill these numerous offices than I am.” 

“But you cannot take my place with 
Philip.” 

“He can get another housekeeper, if 
you are thinking of his creature com- 
forts. Besides, he will find a wife soon 
if you leave him to his own devices.” 

“He will do that some day without 
my urging,” said Hortense, with a little 
jealous feeling at her heart, “and he 
will not ask my leave. It is never con- 
sidered hard for a woman to uproot her- 
self. I suppose we are regarded as a 
species of air-plant, which can grow to 
whatever gives the necessary support.” 
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“Tam sure I am anxious to give you 
the needed support,” replied Bryan. “I 
havé not the smallest objection to your 
putting out as many pretty clinging ten- 
drils as you will, if they only draw you 
closer to me.” 

“But I dislike vines and all such silly 
.expedients in Nature,” Hortense re- 
sponded — “trailing, helpless things, 
which bear with their full weight, though 
they break or bend what they lean on. 
I would rather be a bare telegraph-pole 
than yonder handsome trumpet flower, 
which is killing the tree it seems to be 
beautifying with its gay flowers.” 

“It is well you are engaged, Hortense, 
and thus give contradiction to your ex- 
pressed opinions ; and it is well, too, you 
are telling them to my ear only. Most 
of the Bridgeford people would think 
the cant of the day was cropping out of 
your talk. Gerald Alston would have a 
fling at you, and your dearly beloved 
Philip would frown you down most cer- 
tainly.” 

“Fate forbid such a misunderstanding 
of my plain meaning! Not that I fear 
Mr. Alston’s fling or Philip’s frown. I 
should be more apprehensive that on 
some bitterly cold night my ghostly kins- 
women at Aytoun would turn me out of 
doors as an unworthy daughter of our 
Adam-loving race.” 

“I wish some of your grandmothers 
would punish you by turning you out, 
and I could find you just chilled enough 
to care to warm yourself by my fireside.” 

“You would like to pick me up as 
charitable people do beggars. As a 
class, they are said to be terribly un- 
grateful, and I may be no better than 
the worst of them.” 

“TI would run the risk. Here we are 
in sight of the river, and we have come 
to no definite plan. You have gone 
round and round like a horse in a circus 
ring, and we are no nearer our wedding- 
day than we were when we began our 
talk. I have not an idea what answer 
to give my grandfather.” 

“He has not a thing to do with our 
vexed question. You can’t bring in 
your revered relative in that way, Bryan, 
trying to play upon my ignorance.” 





“But it should not be a vexed ques- 
tion, and you should give me a serious 
answer to my serious question.” 

“And you frighten me at once by your 
serious manner. Let us drop the sub- 
ject, for to-day at least.” 

“No, I will not drop it, but press it 
boldly. Hortense, when shall the wed- 
ding be ?” 

“Philip’s, do you mean, of which you 
were warning me a little while ago ?” 

“No, certainly not: I mean our own.” 

“Oh, ours? Let me see: this is Oc- 
tober and Wednesday. It shall be to- 
morrow year. That will give us both 
breathing-time.” 

“To-morrow year, indeed! I will take 
the whole matter in my own hands, and 
fix the day myself.” 

“And it shall be—” 

“‘Let me see,” Bryan said, mimicking 
her: “this is October and Wednesday. 
It shall be to-morrow month.” 

“November? Nonsense! Only a 
man could think of such barbarity as 
to propose such a freezing glimpse of 
Niagara as one would have next 
month.” 

“But a glimpse of Niagara is not 
necessary.” 

“There you show your ignorance. A 
veil, a ring and a trip to Niagara make 
a wedding now. . In our grandmothers’ 
time it used to be a vow, a blessing and 
a punch-drinking, but of course they 
are obsolete.” 

“The veil and the ring, by all means, 
but we are strong-minded enough to 
forego the waterworks.” 

“All or nothing,” Hortense says, and 
whips her horse surreptitiously, thus 
forcing him to join the group, who.are 
dismounting, with a bound which looks 
a little vicious to those who do not see 
the lash. 

Bryan reins in his horse somewhat 
impatiently. He is not one who likes to 
be foiled even in trifles, but there is no 
help for him; so he comforts himself 
with the knowledge that there will be an 
opportunity to resume the conversation 
during the morning in spite of Hortense’s 
desire to avoid it, and that there is also 
the ride home, when he will manage 
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better and keep his betrothed jogging 
quietly in the straight road. 

If Hortense had been mounted pillion- 
fashion behind Philip, as in the days of 
her great-grandmother would have been 
seemly and maidenly, instead of holding 
the reins in her own hands, she would 
have listened with more patience to Bry- 
an’s entreaties to fix a day for their wed- 
ding. She might even have acceded to 
his own proposition, in spite of the in- 
convenient hurry it would entail. But, 
riding as she was a half mile behind, 
she did not catch a word of the love- 
making Philip was doing so bravely. 

Poor Hortense! She was willing to 
put off her lover and the sound of her 
own wedding-bells until it suited Philip’s 
convenience to part with her. She would 
never have dreamed of giving up her 
place as housekeeper at Aytoun with the 
month’s warning which is required of 
the hired servants. Yet Philip, without 
athought for her loyalty, was as impa- 
tient to oust her from her position, and 
as anxious to fix his own wedding-day 
for November, as was Bryan—Bryan 
who had been engaged, Rumor said, at 
least two years. 

But two years, two days or two hours 
alike seem of long duration if we are 
very eager for a thing. It is the one 
childish feeling we never quite outgrow, 
and just now Philip Dunbar is very eager 
for a speedy wedding, and is urging it 
without a thought about Hortense, who 
is as painfully put to it to manage com- 
fortably for her lover and brother as 
was the man who had to cross a river 
with his fox, his goose and his bag of 
corn, She has indeed no fear but that 
hér woman’s wit will help her through. 
But then she knows nothing of what 
Philip is saying to Grace Robson, nor 
how warmly he is urging his suit. 

And Grace is listening to Philip’s love- 
making with no desire to laugh it off or 
to avoid straight answers. She has her 
longing, her ambition, as well as the rest 
of womankind, and will be a little un- 
scrupulous, perhaps, in attaining it. It 
is rather a silly one, some may think, 
but there is nothing more humiliating to 
Most of us than to confess the object of 
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our ambition. It is such a high-sound- 
ing word, and we use it for such a poor 
end if we are honest enough to own it. 
The consummation of some women’s 
wishes lies in making a good pudding, 
and Grace Robson thinks ‘she should 
have all that is desirable in life if = 
were mistress of Aytoun. 

What more could Grace Robson anit 
than she has now? is a question most 
who know her will ask. She is pretty, 
rich in her own right, petted by the wo- 
men, adored by the men. Surely there 
is nothing she longs for? Yes, one thing 
—just what Philip Dunbar can give her, 
and what, in her opinion, no one else - 
can. 

It is not his love: there are half a 
dozen men she could like just as well if 
there were no other consideration. Nor 
his money, for he is poor almost to a 
proverb. But to be mistress of Aytoun 
is her heart’s desire. To have the name 
of Robson blotted out by the more eu- 
phonious one of Dunbar. To be no 
longer known as the proprietress of 
Blidale Mill, but as the wife of the master 
of Aytoun. 

Grace’s own home is much more cost- 
ly and showy than Aytoun ever was in 
its young, palmy days—showy with fresh 
paint and new gilding, costly with up- 
holstery and expensive knick-knacks; 
whilst Aytoun is rather dingy in regard 
to paint, and niost of the furniture was 
brought across the sea to the colonies 
by the Dunbars themselves—very grand 
in its day, but then its day is over. 

People are perverse in this world, and 
it is just the newness of her house and 
the freshness of its gilding which makes 
Grace dissatisfied with it. But what 
could she not do with her money at 
Aytoun? How she would reign there, 
bringing back by the magic of this same 
money the old-fashioned hospitality there 
were still so many pleasant traditions of 
in the county! And she could introduce, 
also, many of the gayer fashions of the 
present day. 

Out of all the din and bustle of Bridge- 
ford, scarcely within hearing of the shrill 
whistle of the Blidale Mill, too remote 
for any suggestion that the wife of Philip 
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Dunbar has any special reason to dis- 
like the sound, Grace thinks she espies 
Eden through the iron gate at Aytoun, 
and she is as ready to listen to the whis- 
pered invitation to enter as was Eve 
to the temptation that was to thrust her 
out. 

Philip Dunbar is on the winning side 
to-day. A handsome man on a hand- 
some horse, which he rules with bold- 
ness and skill, has always a certain 
power over the woman he is riding with, 
especially if she be a little timid. And 
Grace certainly is so, perched up on her 
uncomfortable seat. Her reliance is that 
Philip is near enough and expert enough 
and anxious enough to manage her horse 
as well as his own. 

Then, too, the day is delicious, and 
makes the match seem all the fairer. 
Fair in the strict sense of the word, too, 
for though Grace has her father’s sharp- 
ness for a bargain, she is honest in the 
main, and she would shrink back if she 
were sure Philip wanted only her love, 
and that her money was nothing to him. 
If the scales do go down a little more 
heavily on her side, she is not to blame. 
There are other mill-owners in Bridge- 
ford with pretty daughters, but there is 
not another family as old as the Dun- 
bars in the county. 

So Philip can make love without fear 
of an ungracious No, and ask the ques- 
tion which needs so simple an answer, 
and which every woman expects to an- 
swer at least once in her life. But further 
than this Grace will not commit herself. 
She has her ideas of dignity and pro- 
priety, and it will take more than half an 
hour for Philip to argue them away, if 
he ever does. 

But the whole party have dismounted 
now, and the horses are fastened to a 
tree or sapling as it chances to be found. 
There will be an hour spent in strolling 
or lounging on the cliff, in flirting and 
jesting—an hour in the pleasant October 
sunshine, which will beam down regard- 
less of whose lives are marred or made 
under its warmth. 

Hortense and Grace keep together as 
closely as the Siamese twins, though 
heretofore there has been no intimacy 
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between them. A common danger draws 
them together. , 

Bryan is gnashing his teeth, and wish- 
ing in his wrath that Grace was between 
her own mill-wheels rather than in his 
way. He little dreams that in her hands 
lies his future. For is she not about to 
push Hortense out into the cold, and had 
he not wished her there if he were only 
near to find her? 

Philip is sulky, and he is blaming 
Hortense as much as Bryan is Grace, 
only not in such a bloodthirsty, impetu- 
ous way. But both the men are com- 
forting themselves with the thought that 
the ride home will be a specific, and so 
at last they grow better tempered. 

“Have you two vowed to keep to- 
gether to-day, as Sisters of Mercy do, 
for mutual protection ? or are you trying 
what strong contrasts will do?” asks 
Bryan, stretching himself at the feet of 
both, for the simple reason that if he 
would play faithful dog to Hortense he 
must also to Grace. 

“We only wish to prove that it is a 
slander on the sex to say we prefer the 
society of men to that of each other. I 
do not see anything at all in bad taste 
if Grace and I prefer each other to you 
and Philip,” Hortense replies. 

“In the belief that you can have either 
of us if you please. But let any other 
fellow come in sight, and your pretty 
intimacy will not last very long.” 

“If you mean to hint I am here be- 
cause I cannot help myself, you are 
mistaken. I have had an invitation to 
stroll in the woods, and another to go 
down to the river; and I can testify to 
Grace’s having had still greater chances, 
though she will not speak for herself,” 
returned Hortense, finding, for some un- 
known reason, Grace wonderfully silent. 

“You know well enough that.there is 
not a man here you care to exchange a 
word with. I never saw such a stupid 
party ride through the gates of Aytoun,” 
Bryan retorts. 

Hortense raises her eyes and glances 
around her a little disdainfully. There 
are a few of her acquaintances, but none 
who belong to her circle of intimates. 

And Grace glances around too, with a 
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little flush on her face, for she sees many 
friends and some ardent admirers. She 


is tempted to turn on Bryan for his ar-— 


rogance. But Philip answers instead, 
knowing the party is pretty much of 
Grace’s own arrangement: ‘ Hortense 
need not be so confoundedly proud: 
there are men here good enough for her 
—at least they are for me.” 

“Men who can buy us out twice over,” 
Hortense returns, with a little shrug. 
And then she could have bitten her 
tongue out for her speech, for the flush 
on Grace’s cheek, called up by Bryan, 
burns into scarlet. 

Philip too notices Grace’s heightened 
color, and he feels savagely toward Hor- 
tense, who, for the life of her, cannot 
see why he minds so much her little in- 
advertence: he at least ought to know 
she did not mean anything. 

“Why, Gerald, where did you drop 
from?’ Bryan cries out to a new-comer 
on the field, equipped with gamebag and 
gun, whose opportune appearance offers 
an opportunity for giving another turn 
to the conversation. 

“Not from Bridgeford, certainly,” the 
owner of the gun and gamebag answers, 
“or I should have known of your party, 
and should not have joined it so uncere- 
moniously. I have been gunning since 
say-dawn, and have been fortunate in 
’ more ways than one, it seems.” 

“Your early start accounts for your 
not being one of us. I sent word to you 
I had a horse for you,” Philip says. 

“I should not have been one of you, 
even if I had received the message, 
which I did not,”’ Gerald replies, coldly. 

“T am not surprised at your preferring 
gunning on such a day as this,” is Phil- 
ip’s careless rejoinder. 

“Preferred not accepting the invita- 
tion,” Gerald says, very distinctly. 

Philip’s face darkens, and there seems 
a likelihood of stormy Words at least. 
But the cloud passes, and he replies in- 
differently, “‘ Make your peace with Miss 
Robson : the invitations were hers;’’ and 
then he walks away. 

“Is the party yours ?”’ asks Gerald of 
Grace as he takes off his gamebag. 

The girls are sitting on the cliff, on the 
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very edge of which Bryan is reclining. 
It would not be pleasant to go spinning 
down a hundred and fifty feet and end 
in the fretful waters of the rapids, or 
perhaps be sucked into the small whirl- 
pool just at the foot of the cliffs. But 
Bryan does not seem to be apprehensive 
of such a tumble, nor is Gerald Alston 
afraid of risking his precious life, for he 
is about taking a position by Bryan’s 
side at Grace’s feet. 

The two girls are using an old gnarled 
tree, which conveniently offers itself to be 
leaned against, as a back for their seat 
on the grass, and Gerald has placed his 
gun against the tree before he takes his 
leaning posture beside Bryan. 

“Oh, Mr. Alston, please move your 
gun!’’ Hortense cries out in a fright. 

“There is not the slightest risk.” 

“Of course not to you and Bryan, who 
are some distance off, but Grace and I 
are uncomfortably near.” 

“It will do no mischief: it is not 
cocked,” Bryan testifies. P 

“IT suppose guns are never cocked 
when they kill people accidentally. I 
would not sit so near the cruel thing for 
worlds,”’ Hortense persists. 

“But indeed there is no manner of 
danger,”” Gerald asseverates, unwilling 
to move from his position at Grace Rob- 
son’s feet. 

“T think if I am uncomfortable that is 
reason enough for moving the gun,” 
Hortense says, a little haughtily; and 
then adds apologetically, as Gerald rises 
with rather a bad grace to do her bid- 
ding, “ My fear is constitutional, and no 
amount of common sense brought to 
bear upon it can overcome it.” 

“Does your brother never hunt?” 
Grace asks. 

“Yes, but he keeps all his firearms out 
of my sight, in his own special room, and 
if he does chance to leave one about, I 
give it as wide a berth as I can.” 

“If he would only respect all her feel- 
ings as he seems to respect her silly 
fears!” Gerald whispers to Grace as he 
resumes his seat. 

The words fail to reach the ears of 
Bryan, about whose hearing them or 
not Gerald is indifferent. But they are 
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heard by Hortense, for whose ears they 
are not meant. Grace blushes a little, 
for she forgets that Philip’s love-making 
has not yet been published; and Hor- 
tense blushes too with anger, but dis- 
dains to answer what was evidently not 
intended for her hearing. 

“TI tell you what, Hortense,” Bryan 
says, unconscious that there has been 
any by-play going on, “you ought to be 
strong-minded enough to cure yourself 
of your nervousness about guns. You 
ought to learn to fire a pistol, and then 
you would see it isn’t so wonderfully 
dangerous.” 

“It would not cure me. I should be 
just as much afraid the next time.” 

“No, you would not. And it may be 
necessary some time for you to handle 
one. I have heard of women making 
good fight in an emergency.” 

“TI would rather succumb than fight 
if I could only use firearms. I cannot 
tell you the actual pain it is to me, and 
I cannot imagine my overcoming it.” 

“I suppose most of us have a fear if 
we were only honest enough to confess 
“T acknowledge mine 
is acat. I am in deadly terror of being 
in a room alone with one.” 

“What is your terror, Alston? I 
haven’t found out mine yet,” says 
Bryan. 

“Yet you have one, notwithstanding,” 
asserts Hortense. 

“And it is—” 

“A fear of not having your own way.” 

“It is one I often suffer from, then. 
But I am wiser than you, and am deter- 
mined to get rid of it.” 

Hortense laughs, but does not take 
the threat much to heart. 

“Have you been to Grafton’s to-day ?” 
Gerald asks Bryan, after a little silence 
which had fallen on the party. 

“No, I seldom go there.” 

“T thought not,” Gerald says, with 
some significance. “You have not seen 
Raymond nor Harwood this morning ?” 

“No; and, by the way, neither of them 
is here. Some prior engagement keeps 
them, I suppose.” 

“And yet you are here,” Grace says, 
turning quickly to Gerald, as if surprised 


it,” says Grace. 
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he should be, since his two friends are 
not. : 

“IT only stumbled on you, you know; 
and after Dunbar told me the party was 
yours it would have been rude in me to 
leave,’’ Gerald answers. 

“T should have excused you, as I have 
done the others of your set,” replies 
Grace, curtly. 

“They did not know the invitations 
were yours,” apologizes Gerald. 

“Neither are they, but Mr. Dunbar’s, 
I cannot see that that makes any differ- 
ence,” says Grace, hotly. 

Hortense is a little amused at Grace's 
evident feeling at the slight the absentees 
have put upon her. And that she should 
fight for Philip too she thinks a little un- 
necessary. Therefore she hears more 
plainly than she cares to, Gerald Alston 
dropping his voice into a whisper as he 
says, “ There is a difference, though. A 
gentleman would not refuse your invita- 
tion, and he would scarcely accept Mr. 
Dunbar’s.” 

“Come, Bryan, it is time for us to be 
going. It is nearing our dinner-hour, 
and Mr. Alston seems only up to a téte-a- 
téte this morning. One has a disagree- 
able consciousness when one hears whis- 
pering—not always merited, I suppose, 
but none the less unpleasant for that.” 

Bryan is quick enough to obey Hor- 
tense’s move, for has he not been look- 
ing forward to this ride home for at least 
two good hours? But he seems born to 
disappointments to-day, for no sooner 
is Hortense in her saddle than she urges 
her horse into a mad gallop, and does 
not slacken her speed until she is at the 
gate of Aytoun. It is impossible for 
Bryan to remonstrate, for his words 
would be scattered to the wind: they 
would never reach Hortense’s ear. 

Hortense’s leaving is a signal for the 
whole party to be on the alert, and the 
sound of horsts’ feet behind him tells 
Bryan there is no hope even of a last 
word at the gate. He consoles himself, 
however, in the remembrance that there 
is a dance to-morrow night at Aytoun, 
and that then Hortense must listen to 
him. He does not fear that his eloquence 
will be without effect. 
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Grace rises to leave as soon as Hor- 
tense does, but she has to wait until 
Philip comes to her and then goes for 
her horse. She hardly notices Gerald 
as she busies herself in arranging her 
skirt. But he keeps near her, neverthe- 
less, until Philip brings her horse. Then 
Gerald comes forward to mount her, 
holding out his hand. But Grace draws 
back and will not accept the privilege 
of stepping on it. 

“This is my right,” Philip says. ‘“‘ Miss 
Robson is in my charge, and must look 
to me for all such courtesies.” 

“I suppose she can make a choice,” 
returns Gerald with a frown on his face, 
and not giving way an inch. 

“Of course I can,” answers Grace 
quickly, “and I prefer Mr. Dunbar to 
mount me.” 
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“You are not very wise in your choice,” 
says Gerald coldly. “An old friend is 
always more worthy of your trust.” 

Grace opens her eyes in surprise at 
Gerald’s speech, but fails to see anything 
at all suspicious-looking about Philip; 
and Philip flushes angrily fora moment, 
and then laughs as he says, carelessly, 
“It is hard on Gerald to see me preferred 
before him. But, honestly, I only insist 
upon my right.” 

And Gerald mutters a little loudly, 
“Honestly, you have no such right.” 

But no one seems to hear him, for 
there is much movement and merriment, 
and the whole party are in haste to be 
in the saddle again. Ina few minutes 
Gerald Alston, having no horse to ride 
away on, is sole possessor of the late 
pleasure-grounds. 
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AGRANT life preponderates in 


cities. The minority are housed, 
the majority are nomadic. Such, at 
least, is the case in Madrid, the city 
where I am now writing. 

By vagrants I mean all those waifs of 
society who swarm and cluster in the 
open air and get a precarious subsist- 
ence by other means than legitimate 
labor—the guitar-twanger, the Moorish 
slipper-vender, the water-carrier, the 
newspaper crier, the sturdy beggar, the 
blind, halt, crippled, crazy, lazy, the 
street-walker, the foundling, the thief. 
Let us roam about the streets, noticing 
such types of vagrancy as are to be met 
there. 

Starting from the Hotel Rusia at 10 
A. M., we will stroll along the Carrera 
San Gerénimo and out into the Puerta 
del Sol. The Carrera is lined with 
Stores, the upper stories being occupied 
as dwellings, and here and there a club- 
house or hotel. Just beyond the Rusia 
sits all day long on a doorstep a wee 





little woman, handless, yet ever busy in 
plying the needle by means of her wrists, 
on one of which is tied a leathern thim- 
ble. With inconceivable effort and pa- 
tience she contrives to do the most deli- 
cate, intricate embroidery and needle- 
work under the wondering eyes of the 
public, and thus earn a scanty but honest 
livelihood by her painful, persevering 
industry. Let us in God’s name drop a 
silver vea/ in her lap as we goby. Chil- 
dren there are in plenty thronging the 
mouth of the street as it broadens into 
the square—little shoeless, hatless, scab- 
by, scrambling wights, with just sufficient 
rags to hide indecency, and with shock 
heads of sunburnt hair, a mass of tow 
torn and ragged from its warfare with 
the weather. With hungry scan they 
descry a stranger in an instant, and 
make at him with outstretched palms, 
asking alms in the name of Dios. Get- 
ting this or failing, down they squat 
again upon the wayside flagging and 
play away at Spanish pitch-and-toss, or 
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jerk about a cork on a bit of: string, or 
sling pegtops into copper coins until the 
latter are bent and hollowed like a cup 
—sometimes a whole day’s job—or roll 
and wrestle under the feet of passers-by, 
unheeded and unhurt in very insignif- 
icance. How and where do they live? 
We shall see anon. 

The Puerta is a teeming field of fiery, 
fierce importunacy. The stranger here 
is pushed, jostled, followed by every 
imaginable form of solicitation. <A dirt- 
begrimed woman, with nearly all ves- 
tiges of humanity, let alone womanhood, 
effaced from her person, with staring, 
famished eyes, gaunt, gaping jaws, huge 
fangs for teeth, a skin of tanned leather, 
and knotted, vice-contorted frame, cries 
out in a voice like that of a hyena the 
daily papers for sale: “ La-a-a Jgualda- 
a-ad! El-l-l Imparcial-l-l! La-a-a 
Correspondencia-a-a !’ The first is the 
workingman’s oracle; the next that of 
the quality; the last a mongrel sheet, 
with contents culled from all the daily 
prints. Oh it is enough to split one’s 
tympanum, that hoarse, quick, racking 
croak. Toss her a cuarto and let us 
scamper out of earshot as soon as 
possible. 

Here—we had almost run over him 
in our hurry—is a huge head, with mam- 
moth features affixed to some limp, shriv- 
eled limbs—how many or how few it is 
needless to count, for none of them are 
of any use to him—shoved along in a 
square box on wheels by a lad in a tat- 
tered cloak. The idiot eyes blink and 
water in the sunshine, and seem to 
wonder to themselves why they were 
not set in the sockets of some lively cur 
or donkey that trots along the square 
unmindful of shortcomings, instead of 
there in that blank, dribbling visage. 
How can he spend the coin we give him 
to advantage with those dwarfed, palsied 
limbs, and that worse dwarfed and pal- 
sied brain and voice? God knows, and 
nobody cares! 

What silent, stately form is that in 
long, close, clinging robe, sandals and 
scarlet fez? A Moor from Tangier per- 
haps, with morocco slippers to sell. His 
wares are adroitly arranged in the form 
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of a Mohammedan crescent, the toe of 
one shoe inserted in the aperture of an- 
other, and each pair of a different gaudy 
hue—some worked with quaint designs 
in gold thread on the front, and all 
queer, broad and short in the foot, and 
altogether unchristian. These he bears 
with ease upon his arm extended high 
above his head, striding past with all 
the airs and graces of Spain’s whilom 
infidel ruler, who, by unrighteous, ‘in- 
scrutable Fate, has been robbed and 
despoiled of his hereditary rights. And 
we wonder if under the dominance of 
his swarthy, dignified race, despotic and 
disdainful as they are, poor Spain would 
or could be any worse off than she is at 
present. At least she might have been 
spared the shame and torture of the 
Inquisition, which roasted thirty thou- 
sand heretics alive just outside the walls 
of Pope - serving, Protestant - broiling 
Madrid. 

“Fosforos, &@ dos cuartos !’’ (Matches, 
two cuartos a box!) Here isa girl-child 
of about thirteen summers and a half, 
with a tray of wax matches in tinted 
boxes tied around her waist. She is 
pretty, has a nut-brown face, with rosy 
lips, white teeth, heavenly eyes and am- 
ple jet-black locks tumbling down her 
plump neck and shoulders, like the 
raven tresses of Maid Marion. Her 
bust, however, is remarkably developed 
for so young a girl, and instinctively 
glancing downward, we ‘ken the reascn 
why.” For at her feet, grubbing in the 
dirt and not a whit cleaner, crawls a fat, 
chubby, ink-eyed little urchin, all but 
nude, and chuckling roisterously with 
the delight of having just constructed 
with success a model mud-pie after the 
universal infantile receipt the wide world 
over, who glances up at its child-mother 
and glibly gabbles, “ Mamita ! mamita!” 
with roguish glee. Let us stop and speak 
to this child—the mother-child I mean 
—for an instant, and learn her story, 
which is that of fallen womanhood every- 
where. 

“Little girl, I will buy a box of your 
matches.” 

“Muchas gracias, sefiorito !” 

“ How old are you?” 
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“I know not, sefiorito—perhaps a doz- 
en years.” 

“ Are you married ?” 

“No, sefiorito.”” 

“And yet that is your babe ?”” 

“Si, sefiorito—mine truly.” 

“ And its father ?” 

The girl, half conscious—and only 
half—of her fault, flashes her eyes full in 
our face and drops them to the ground 
without a blush: “I do not know, 
sefiorito.” 

“Have you a lover?” 

“Si, sefiorito—Pedro.” 

“What does he work at?” 

“Pedro is a caballero”’ (with dignity), 
“and does no work.” 

“Ts he rich, then ?” 

“ Ah no, sefiorito!’’ 

“Why, how does he live ?” 

“Tt is I sell matches, and earn enough 
for both—and the baby.” 

“What! Does he not support his 
child and you ?” 

“Tt is not his, sefiorito. I have known 
Pedro but a year, and the little one is 
well grown already. I was a street-girl, 
sefiorito.”” 

“ How old is your child ?” 

“Two years, sefiorito.”’ 

“And were you only eleven—” But 
perceiving the futility of the question, 
we stop and say instead, “ What is its 
name ?” 

“We call him Chico, sefiorito.” 

Chico means “little one,’’ and will an- 
swer very well. So we pat the bobbing, 
curly head, drop a Zeseéa in the tiny 
palm for the little mother’s sake, and 
move on with a heavy heart. There are 
many foundlings here. When they are 
exposed they are turned over to the sac- 
ristan or sexton of the nearest church 
for disposition. He stands godfather at 
the christening by custom, and they are 
often named for him, Sacristan ; so that 
there are multitudes of Sacristans who 
are not sextons, but soldiers, sailors, 
peasants, vagrants or bandits; but how 
many such grace the community is un- 
known, for statistics, like dead men, tell 
no tales in Spain. 

As we walk toward the Calle de 
Arenal, but still in the Puerta, two qua- 
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vering ‘old voices break on the ear, 
crooning a Castilian love-song : 
I love my love, 
My love loves me, © 


For love is love 
Where’er love be. 


The singers are both blind and aged, 
even venerable in their rags and penury. 
Want has clasped them to her breast for 
many a long and tedious year, and held 
them fast, their closest friend. They are 
clad in remnants of the national peasant 
costume—the man in a tight blue jacket 
with a sleeve torn out, a woolen shirt, 
patched small-clothes and wretched 
canvas sandals, from which his gnarled 
toes protrude. A faded girdle encircles 
his waist, and his bare and blackened 
calves look like two straight thin sticks 
stuck in his shoes. The poor old woman 
wears a short petticoat of yellow flannel, 
dotted freely with holes and filth, and a 
sort of scant corset. Her head and feet 
are bare and travel-stained and torn. 
Together, they are about as melancholy 
a couple as could well be devised by the 
worst ingenuity, and to seal their abject 
misery—whether as cause or effect is 
immaterial—they are both stone-blind 
and broken in health, if either of them 
was ever blessed with any of that com- 
modity. 

Blindness in Spain, an apparently 
common infirmity among the lower 
classes, is thought to result in a measure 
from the habitual use of garbanzos 
(donkey-feed), a species of yellow pulse 
about the size and texture of a musket- 
ball. The water in which it is boiled is 
taken as a soup, and the pulpy bean, 
mashed or whole, afterward eaten un- 
salted. So universal is this staple article 
of diet that a Spaniard says in parting 
from his friend and neighbor, ‘ Adios! 
I am going home to my garbanzos,” as 
a Briton to his beef or a son of Erin to 
his darling potato. 

“Aqua fresca como los nieves [’ (Wa- 
ter fresh as the snows.) This cooling 
cry may be heard on all sides through 
the capital, in prado, calle or plaza, and 
a very grateful one it is upon a sultry, 
seething August day. Water, such as is 
fit to drink, commands a price in Madrid, 
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as bock-bier in Berlin and soda-water at 
New York. Asa summer beverage it is 
more sought after than wine, and people 
like it better for having to pay for it than 
if it cost nothing. The means of re- 
ducing its temperature is ingenious and 
primitive. Ice, unless artificial, is scarce 
in Spain, liquefying snow from the moun- 
tain-tops being about the best to be had. 
In place of it, a refrigerating vessel is 
constructed of porous clay and filled at 
the fountain. The gradual escape of 
the fluid through the sides of the jar, and 
its subsequent evaporation from the out- 
side, serve to chill the remaining con- 
tents several degrees. Strange to say, 
water in these jars is cooler when left in 
the sun than if kept in the shade, for the 
simple reason that evaporation is so 
much more rapid and profuse. A water- 
carrier is provided with a brace of these 
earthen vessels and a tray of glasses. 
He is either stationary and permits the 
thirsty to look him up, or ambulatory 
and loud in search of customers. When 


called upon to exercise his vocation, he 
with abrupt spryness seizes a jar in one 


hand and a tumbler in the other, dashes 
some water over the glass to make a 
pretence of cleansing it, and with dex- 
terous skill pours out a bumper of the 
pure, transparent element to the brim, 
presents it airily to the parched custom- 
er, and pockets his price, a couple of 
cuartos, while the water is quaffed. The 
drink is certainly “ straight” and healthy, 
and taken with an inward consciousness 
of temperance and virtue that makes its 
chaste consumption doubly precious and 
sublime. Viva la Fuente de Lozoya! 
After imbibing, we—if the reader is 
not averse to a little mild gambling in 
order to counteract the moral effect of 
the water—will try our luck at “rouleta.” 
It can be done readily enough by hail- 
ing that frowsy fellow in a smock-frock, 
with a crimson handkerchief wound 
about his head, and making him a legal 
tender of a real or so in the current coin 
of the realm. This honest tradesman 
has with him a tin cylinder of the size 
and shape of a milk-can, on the top of 
which is perched a whirligig above a 
dial of numbers. We choose a number 
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(adepts in the art say that it is safest in 
the long run to adhere to the same figure 
in the face of many disappointments) 
and set the needle revolving. Away it 
goes, spinning round and round as if 
chasing after its own tail, till, “slowing 
down,” it stops plumb ata number. We 
have lost of course, and have to fork 
over our venture; but, just for once, 
suppose we win. In that unusual case 
the owner of the bank has to shell out; 
so, lifting the lid of his machine, he 
gropes about within until he lights upon 
a parcel labeled with our fortunate num- 
ber, which he forces upon us with a 
mighty show of ingenuousness quite 
affecting to contemplate, and beats a 
hasty retreat. Upon investigating our 
treasure we shall discover ourselves to 
be richer to the extent of a bundle of 
toothpicks or a packet of stale, rancid 
pastry, which we cheerfully relinquish 
in favor of the gaping populace, who 
straightway fall a-fighting, scold and 
scratch each other, and not unlikely 
plant a blade or two in somebody's © 
waistcoat. A resort to the knife among 
the Southern races is as frequent and 
natural-as an appeal to the fist with An- 
glo-Saxons. A peasant, or any man of 
the masses, wears wrapped about his waist 
a wide girdle, in the front folds of which 
the weapon is secreted. It is generally 
a curved clasp-knife some fifteen inches 
long, and is opened with the teeth when 
the decks are cleared for action. A 
prod from such a weapon is too often 
mortal. Scarce a rowdy prowler of the 
streets but has the scar of a gash from 
one of these pocket-companions, either 
upon the face, neck or hands. Indeed, 
the only common men in Spain who 
have few scars of any sort in particular 
are the soldiery, who are restrained by 
stringent laws from quarreling, and 
rarely stand long enough to receive a 
wound in battle. Their surface coat is 
unblemished except through impurities 
of the blood or person. 

There are not a few retired or super- 
annuated bandits among the beggars of 
Madrid, the civil guard having pretty 
well thinned their outlaw ranks during 
various raids among the Guadarrama 
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Mountains. The old bandit was an ugly 
customer to meet with on a dark night 
in a lonely pass—fierce, cruel, rapacious 
as any prairie wolf, and always hungry 
for plunder and outrage. He wore the 
wild dress of Andalusia, with a gun on 
his back and stiletto in his belt. When 
thwarted or cornered he fought despe- 
rately, and if mastered died hard. So 
ferocious indeed was his nature that the 
soldiers had orders to shoot him down 
at sight, and save the country the trouble 
and expense of his capture and execu- 
tion, for trial he had none. Imagine 
one of these desperadoes turned mendi- 
cant and imploring alms in the name of 
humanity, with an assumed smack of 
pious resignation to the will of Heaven! 
The long moustaches are sacrificed to 
the manes of his old calling, and a 
ragged garb, torn from some wretched 
tramp, is donned in place of his cheap 
but showy garb. His chica keeps him 
company in his change of vocation, and 
adopts the free-and-easy garments of 
Mrs. Tramp. Then together the reform- 
ed couple plod on in beggary, filth and 
rags, drunk when they can get aguar- 
diente, stealing where they can with 
cunning, and feeding on garlic and 
garbanzos, and sleeping in gutters. A 
“stand” by some popular church (popu- 
lar on account of the peculiar efficacy 
of its particular Virgin) is in special de- 
mand by this sort of vagabonds, where 
they weep and croon with an expression 
of the most villainous contrition on their 
countenances, or maul and tear some 
other reformed bandits for the privilege 
of lifting the carpet curtain at the church 
door to let the worshipers in—for a con- 
sideration. Pah! a stench hangs about 
them of filth and crime, and blood and 
garlic—an olla podrida of felony, bafl 
fuod and foulness—which all the Castile 
soap and holy water in the kingdom 
would not wash out in a lifetime. 

Siesta hour approaching, we take the 
other and shady side of the Puerta—for 
the garish sunshine has swung across 
the way while we have been scanning— 
and loiter on couchward. At this mo- 
ment the beggars are mostly curled up 
on the corners of streets or close to the 
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houses, and dozing away with their 
mouths wide open and their dogs beside 
them, as if their mission were quite end- 
ed and nothing else remained to do. 

So let the vagrant world stagnate un- 
til the Leyden shadows of eventide gal- 
vanize it into lazy life once more. 


Close upon 7 P. M., with extreme 
punctuality, a dense cloud sets up from 
the heated city, as if it had sprung afire in 
spontaneous combustion and was about 
to immolate itself in smoke and ashes. 
No such dire calamity, if calamity it 
could be called, impends, however. 
There: is nothing more serious in prog- 
ress than the diurnal holocaust of cigar- 
ettes. Come into the street again, sup- 
posing you have dined, and look around. 

Every man we meet of every degree 
is smoking a piece of tissue paper wrap- 
ped about tobacco. Inhaling and ex- 
haling smoke with each breath is the 
absorbing thing of the moment. Beg- 
gar and beggar’s brat alike are. fumi- 
gating lustily, and Heaven knows they 
need it bad enough! 

Down the Alcala let us go, and out 
upon the Salon del Prado, and see what 
we shall see. That is rather a pretty 
ship over yonder upon wheels, drawn by 
a meek but sly-blinking little donkey 
with a shaven back and tortoise-like tail. 
It is for children of vivid imagination to 
ride in and fancy themselves at sea. 
The illusion would be stronger, doubt- 
less, if the donkey-engine were more 
lively and shook the ship about a little. 
But no respectable donkey can be ex- 
pected to make such an ass of himself. 
We are neglecting our vagrants, how- 
ever, and must turn our attention to those 
two spruce guitar-twangers. One is 
playing treble with the aid of the Italian 
capo d’astro, the other base, and they 
are jingling off with tolerable fluency 
the jota from E/ Molinero de Subiza to a 
motley group of outdoor critics. Great 
is the enthusiasm when the twanging is 
loudest and fastest—the genuine Span- 
ish standard of musical merit. Both the 
performers are idle fellows, who have 
learned to strum an air or two, and 
pocket cuartos enough thereby of an 
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evening to admit of their droning all 
day. What more do they want? They 
live when many die; they eat while 
many starve; besides, they are caba- 
lleros, and work is vulgar. oor Rich- 
ard's Almanac has never, to my know- 
ledge, been translated into the Spanish 
tongue. 

A strolling band of gypsies have made 
their way to the capital from their savory 
haunts afar among the orange groves 
and Moorish ruins of Andalusia. They 
have pitched their tents just outside the 
Arch of Carlos III. in the vicinity of the 
bull-shambles, and are now fixed for at 
least and at most a fortnight. They 
came to town with one eye to business, 
the other to thieving. But very pictu- 
resque and comely are they here and 
everywhere, singing and dancing and 
sitting among rocks. There are men 
and women—children in plenty, too, but 
they are left at home, wherever that may 
be. The men are habited in breeks, 
shirts, jackets, leggings, sashes and 
round pork-pie hats, all of brilliant tints ; 
the women in kirtles, waists, gay shawls 
and showy stockings, with their black, 
glossy tresses thrown back and decked 
with a bright ribbon or flower. The 
men have guitars and bandolins, the wo- 
men castanets, which they rattle brave- 
ly. They are about to tread the mazy 
measures of the dance in concert. Away 
starts the music of guitar and castanet. 
Quick as lightning the women, brown 
and beautiful, catch up their skirts be- 
tween thumb and forefinger and bound 
into a waltzing action sideways without 
turning. Those of the men who have 
not instruments, caught by the infection, 
spring forward and join the women in 
the same wild movement. Clang go the 
guitars and bandolins, click the cas- 
tanets. Swaying, stooping, gracefully 
keeping time with head and body, twist- 
ing, ogling, making at each other, glid- 
ing coquettishly out of reach, whirling, 
dodging, now gently, now fiercely, with 
here hate, there fondness, and always 
the delicious rhythm of motion and mu- 
sic in it, those wild handsome people 
personate all the mad infatuation of pas- 
sion in its very fruition. It is the terrible 
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Tarantula, the Spider-dance, full of sub- 
tle poison to the sense. 

These natives of Andalusia are nor- 
mal products of clime and circumstance. 
Born and bred among tropical scenes, 
where the fruit is luscious, the foliage 
rank, the landscape sensuous, the blood 
hot and red, what wonder that they par- 
take of the character of the soil they 
tread and lie upon, and bask in laxity 
of habit, dead ripe? Is not Nature 
much to blame for their inertia save in 
the cause of levity? Put them in Lap- 
land, and in less than a lifetime their 
southern mercury would fall to freezing- 
point incontinently. 

We toss a peseta into the round hat, 
and turn away dizzy and dazed with the 
weird tune sounding in our ears to haunt 
us in our dreams long afterward, 

Without knowing it, we are in a nest 
of cripples. Workshops, nurseries of 
deformity, are said to exist in Spain as 
in Paris, where children are stunted or 
contorted, or both, to suit the wishes of 
the owner for speculative purposes. At 
any rate, the number and variety of the 
maimed exceed all belief. Here is a 
thing without a nose, one eye out, the 
other goggle, the lips quite gone anda 
row of jagged fangs champing outside, 
all out of doors. Could anything be 
more horrible? and yet it is a solemn, 
ghastly fact, as any resident of Madrid 
will testify. 

Here isa creature with withered legs, 
bare and bleached and twisted like a 
corkscrew: here another, who seems to 
be one huge yellow blister, watery and 
swollen. The sight is too loathsome to 
describe. If there be a worse crime 
than murder, is it not this, of converting 
the “human form divine” into a bunch 
of mangled misery? And yet these 
wretched creatures are merry among 
themselves when there is nobody near 
to beg of. 

The genteel mendicant is not wanting 
in Madrid. Men in greasy black coats 
buttoned to the chin, and women in 
faded mourning, approach us stealthily 
in the open streets and beg us for the 
love of Jesu to help them to a meal, and 
they creep along beside us until in self- 
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defence we bestow the coveted trifle. 
They are the reduced, the unfortunate, 
the bereaved, whose means have dwin- 
died and shrunk through fate or help- 
lessness or worse. 

Where do all these needy folk live? 
Some are never housed at all, unless by 
chance. The street is their home by 
day and night, and when the wind and 
cold are too biting in the north they 
migrate, like crows, toward the south. 
But the resident vagrants have an apol- 
ogy for a roof overhead, such as it is. 
Entering the city by the church of Ato- 
cha, where Queen Isabella was stabbed 
and Marshal Prim lies buried, we follow 
along the calle of the same name for a 
good half mile or more, until we pass 
under an old stone archway built by 
Philip III., where we stand within a 
square of squalid edifices, perhaps an 
acre in area. It is called the Plaza 
Mayor. In the middle of a patch of 
scanty grass stands a statue of Philip 
himself on horseback, and a huge, cor- 
pulent Flemish beast it is on which he 
sits, sceptre in rest. The buildings here- 


abouts are very worn and shabby, al- 
though historic: some peaks, as of an 
ancient palace, with curious stationary 
weathercocks, are still erect; and high 
broken balconies show signs of bygone 


days. In those very balconies, or at the 
dim, dust-covered windows, the saintly 
monarch, much to the delight of his 
monks and satellites, was wont to sit in 
state and watch the arraignment and 
listen to the plea of whole herds of 
heretics bitten with the deadly infection 
bred by Martin Luther in Germany, and 
carried by the pestilential air all the way 
across the frowning Pyrenees down into 
loyal, Catholic Castile. Besides the 
autos de fe and fiestas reales (royal bull- 
baits), tournaments and carnivals were 
held in this plaza, and here Philip IV. 
hob-nobbed in courtly, kingly style with 
the Prince of Wales, afterward Charles 
I.of England. The square, in common 
with all Madrid, stands twenty-five hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, and dates, 
being much younger than the city, from 
about 1600 A. D. 

Well, in these old rat-traps and rook- 
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eries, now in the fourth century of their 
dotage, multitudes of paupers are shel- 
tered in attic, cellar and sink among 
vermin, while the intermediate floors are 
hired out to such as are able to pay a 
better price. In this hole may be seen, 
if we choose to seek for them, clustered 
in crowds, those little sidewalk waifs of 
the morning, the pretty mamita and her 
naughty dimple-chin, and ‘the shabby- 
genteel mendicant, male or female, who 
begged so humbly for a crust and re- 
ceived a coin. The cripples and ex- 
banditti and blind veterans, and all the 
rest of the mangy crew, may be huddled 
in litters in deserted dog-kennels and 
dry ditches, where garbage is thrown to 
putrefy, for aught we know to the con- 
trary or all the local authorities care, for 
priestly pity or piety does not often as- 
sume the form of almshouse, asylum or 
hospital, except for foundlings ; and if 
Religion is indifferent or insensible to 
misery, why should Society shoulder an 
unconscionable burden ? 

Many women in Madrid, girls of six- 
teen or eighteen, are simply beasts of 
burden—nothing more. Here is one 
now. She is bronzed by daily exposure 
to this tropical sun until her skin is like 
parchment. Yet she is hearty and hale, 
good-natured and even contented with 
her lot, for she knows no other. But 
for a living she has to carry all day long 
great burdens on her head—clay jars 
filled with water, buck-baskets and other 
loads. It is hopeless to disguise the fact 
that in Spain the women of the lower 
orders are little better than the beasts of 
the field in condition, and those of the 
higher classes, however gifted, creatures 
and ministers of pleasure. The lady far 
excellence has no ambition for culture, 
no home, fireside or family ties, those 
precious influences that make the do- 
mestic circle among Anglo-Saxons “a 
foretaste of heaven.”’ “Our blessings,” 
said an American missionary with feel- 
ing, “are the reward of well-doing and 
God-fearing, and, I believe, direct boun- 
ties from on high for our Christ-serving 
and Sabbath-keeping, imperfect as they 
are.” 

While wending homeward from our 
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wandering, we proceed up the Calle Es- 
parteros, and soon re-enter the Puerta 
del Sol. Night has now fallen, but the 
dreamy drapery of cloudless moonlight 
clothes the sad city with a sheen of gilt. 
Thronged are the sidewalks as in the 
day, but to the vagrancy of sunlight is 
added at this hour the sterner vagrancy 
of darkness. Flaunting forms flutter, 
lynx-eyed, along the Zavé, eager for 
prey, for vagrancy and vice go hand in 
hand, Perhaps Madrid is not blacker 
in this respect than London, Paris or 
New York. The system is the same, 
the sight as shocking, the sin-sisterhood 
as shameless ; but this we may see, which 
elsewhere we do not remember to have 
met—mere children, girls not yet in their 
teens, trafficking in themselves for a bare 
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subsistence. Who shall say that this 
infernal form of vagrancy is not more 
disheartening than all besides? 
Vagrancy seems to be a fungus growth 
in old places and new alike, wherever 
the warm rays of thrift and the gospel 
do not penetrate. Economists, good 
men of all times, have tried to grapple 
with it and put it down, or rather cleanse 
and make it other. But here and there 
tenaciously it stays without material 
abatement. In Spain, in Madrid espe- 
cially, it is very ghastly and wears a 
brazen guise. God help it! for man 
must ever be at a loss just how to deal 
with it aright. And still it is, as hither- 
to, a monstrous demon thing to touch or 
cope with wisely. Let us leave it. 
Davin G. ADEE. 
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i. the brief history of Rattlesnake Bar 
no one event stood more prominent- 
ly forth in the memory of its inhabitants 
than the advent of little Mrs. Brown. 
“Brown’s Claim’’ was on the eastern 
end of the Bar, and had been panning 
out golden results to its owners. One 
day, Brown bade his partners good-bye in 
a mysterious sort of way, and disappear- 
ed over the Range amidst much specu- 
lation on the part of the community, and 
to the great and unconcealed dissatisfac- 
tion of the proprietor of Rattlesnake 
Hall; for it was darkly insinuated that 
Brown had taken a good deal of gold- 
dust with him, with a view to getting rid 
of the same on a “periodical Denver 
bust,” and the proprietor of Rattlesnake 
Hall believed in the development of 
home industry and the patronage of 
local institutions. Brown had been act- 
ing mysteriously for some time, and had 
been reticent toward his partners to a 
degree which those gentlemen had fre- 
quently been on the point of resenting. 
Bunghole Pete, who was one of them, 





had been heard to remark that “ Brown 
had bin puttin’ on more airs nor he could 
stand. The cabin wa’n’t good enough 
for him no more; and he had sot his- 
self up a house on the other end of the 
Bar, with no end of infernal high-toned 
fixin’s in it: he’d bin packin’ more truck 
across the Range nor would start a 
meetin’-house or a fust-class bar; and 
durned ef he’d take a drink of whisky 
or touch a card, nohow!”’ Notwithstand- 
ing these and other unfavorable charac- 
teristics, Brown’s honesty and cheerful- 
ness, combined with his kindly manner 
and the general good- fellowship that 
otherwise distinguished him, kept him out 
of trouble, although his seeming exclu- 
siveness and “airs” gave serious offence 
to many. 

It was a warm July evening, and the 
valley of the Snake was buried in the 
dusky twilight, the Range above stood 
out in clear relief against the sky, and 
the dark and serried ranks of the pines 
were merged in the gloom below. Brown 
had been gone from his claim nearly a 
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week, and it was the generally-accepted 
opinion of the Bar that he was having a 
good time, and would be back soon 
seedy and poor. The judge and a select 
circle of admirers were sitting in front 
of the Hall on the large boulders that 
were half imbedded in the yellow dust 
of the only street the Bar could boast 
of: the lively click of the billiard-balls 
resounded from within, and the jingle 
of glasses and the all-pervading odor of 
tobacco-smoke showed that the Bar was 
pursuing its usual evening avocations. 
The sounds of horses’ hoofs on the stony 
trail that led down to the town inter- 
rupted the judicial functionary in a pe- 
culiarly impressive discourse, and he 
and his audience arose and looked in 
the direction whence the sounds came, 
to see who they might be that approach- 
ed the Bar in this unwonted fashion. 
And then it was that Rattlesnake Bar 
had a revelation in the shape of little 
Mrs. Brown, come to live with her hus- 
band in the new house with “the infer- 
nal high-toned fixin’s.” The judge was 


speechless with astonishment, and all 
the loungers and idlers who were around 


were similarly affected. But as the 
smiling little woman passed by, blush- 
ing and holding down her head, her 
husband riding by her side, prouder, 
more ‘“‘stuck-up and airish” than ever, 
the judge and the other patrons of the 
Hall, whom the occasion had drawn 
forth, by one common impulse uncover- 
ed their heads, and made such a collect- 
ive and respectful bow as no one would 
have supposed the Bar capable of pro- 
ducing. Bunghole Pete was completely 
overcome, and with the judge sought an 
explanation of the matter in an elucida- 
tory cocktail. Miners assembled in knots 
and talked of it, and various pretexts 
were devised for going past Brown's 
cabin by persons who had no manner 
of business in that direction. Brown 
was at home there,sure enough, and the 
cheerful glow from the crackling fire on 
his hearth shone out into the darkness 
through the opened door with a novel 
and curious meaning for the many who 
looked toward it. The Bar retired to 
bed late that night, and the all-absorb- 
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ing topics of conversation were Brown 
and Brown's wife; for, be it understood, 
they never for a moment questioned her 
relation to Brown, because even they 
who disliked Brown most knew instinct- 
ively that she could be nothing else. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. 
Brown was the only one of her sex in 
that vicinity: indeed, at that particular 
time there were two ladies who occupied 
a distinguished residence at a distance 
of a hundred yards or so from the Bar 
proper, and who were familiarly known 
in the community by the zoms-de-guerre 
of “ Red-headed Moll”’ and “ Frenchy.” 
They had been for some time tolerated 
as a sort of inevitable evil, and were the 
subjects of much ridicule at the hands 
of the local satirists when they paraded 
the one street of the Bar flaunting their 
faded and gaudy finery. On the advent 
of Mrs. Brown these tinseled frail ones 
experienced a sudden and unfavorable 
revulsion of public feeling, which mani- 
fested itself by such unequivocal tokens 
of disapprobation and positive meaace 
that they packed up their traps and 
dusted in the direction of some more 
tolerant and progressive settlement. 
That the community was keenly alive 
to the fitness of things, as well as de- 
sirous of indicating the standard of its 
common morality, was evidenced by the 
fact that the lately-vacated cabin was 
next night reduced to ashes by a purely 
accidental but righteous firebrand, ac- 
companied by some singularly coinci- 
dental kerosene. 

Brown prospered that summer better 
than a great many of the gold-hunters 
on the Snake, but his success could not 
be called great. Still, when the fall 
closed in, and the first puffs of snow 
coming down from the Range told of 
impending winter, he found himself 
amply provided against the necessities 
of that season, and looked forward to 
his term of hibernation without any 
disagreeable anticipations. Little Mrs. 
Brown was as bright and cheerful and 
pretty as could be, and the feeling of 
chivalrous admiration and devotion with 
which she had inspired the entire com- 
munity was wonderful to note. She 














loved Brown—that was evident—with 
all the intensity and warmth of her hon- 
est and confiding little heart, and where 
he chose to cast his lot she was only too 
happy to cast hers. It was strange to 
see how Brown himself had improved 
in the eyes of the Bar, and how his dis- 
agreeable and reprehensible habit of 
eschewing whisky and cards had come 
to be looked upon with leniency, now 
that he was associated in their view with 
Mrs. Brown. He was actually esteemed 
now by the very men who before had 
affected to despise him; and all because 
little Mrs. Brown, by some undefined 
secret process of her own, had taught 
them that Brown was altogether a dif- 
ferent sort of man from what they had 
generally supposed him to be. 

Snow was falling in soft feathery flakes 
that flitted and danced and tossed in 
wild delirious whirls, playing with and 
chasing each other, toying coyly with 
the ground beneath, now dipping swiftly 
toward it, and now leaping high in air 
again, and finally, with a sudden burst 
of fixed determination, gently precipi- 
tating themselves on the frozen surface. 
The air was as still as death, and the 
snow came each moment thicker and 
thicker, until a thin carpet began to 
spread itself over everything, and the 
cold gray rocks and their lichens and 
the wavy yellow grass were hidden in a 
mantle of purest white. The tall and 
stately pines, that reared their red trunks 
stiffly up along the forest’s edge, stretch- 
ed forth their tawny arms to seize their 
winter clothing, and shrubs and shrunk- 
en chapparal alike put on their soft and 
glittering shroud. Thicker and thicker 
it fell until the air was filled with myriads 
of struggling, falling feathers, and the 





































out of sight, and the deep shadows of 
the pine trees softened into darkened 
grays. The atmosphere seemed all in 
motion, but the stillness was deep and 
solemn: the branches stirred not, the 
mountain-grouse kept close and quiet 
within their forest coverts, and the deer 
and argals, scenting the coming storm, 
had already sought the shelter of the 
lower valleys. Down by the rocky bed 














white peaks of the Great Range melted 
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and pebbly reaches of the Snake the 
smothered tinkle of its waters could be 
heard beneath their icy covering, and 
now and then the harsh cry of the hun- 
gry mountain-hawk, as he changed his 
restless perch, startled the silent air. 
Mr. William Brown paused on the 
divide that commanded a view of the 
valley of the Snake, and leaned against 
a sturdy and solitary pine that marked 
the summit and the place where the trail 
dipped toward the Range. He blew 
the snow thoughtfully from his blonde 
and heavy beard, laid the bundle he 
bore at his feet, and looked alternately 
at the leaden sky, the falling snow and 
the valley which lay dim and dark be- 
low him. From the place where he was 
now standing one could see in summer- 
time one of the most glorious views that 
the vast wilds and fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains afford. The Snake, 
trickling down, cold as ice and clear as 
crystal, from the everlasting snows 
above, leaped tumultuously from rock 
to rock, or hid among the tangled roots 
of pine and cedar three hundred feet 
below him. Its merry song echoed 
sweetly from the steep and rugged cliffs 
of the cafion, and the sheen of its brown 
pools and eddies marked its precipitous 
course to the valley beneath. Away 
down, as far as the eye could reach, 
growing bigger and stronger and bolder 
as each mountain torrent brought its aid 
and its tribute of golden sands, in and 
out through the tortuous and snake-like 
windings of the valley, through dusky 
groves of pine and bending ash, the 
river pushed its rapid, headlong course, 
eager to lose itself and bury its identity 
for ever in the black waters of the great 
Rio Colorado. Ten miles from where 
he stood—ten miles as the raven would 
fly, but rendered considerably more by 
the exigencies of the trail—was Rattle- 
snake Bar, where the river-bed had been 
torn and furrowed and disfigured with 
huge piles of boulders and gravel, rows 
of sluice-boxes, riffles, wheels and pumps, 
and all the other evidences of brisk and 
active mining operations. Here during 
the summer much gold was dug with 
patient labor, and the Snake as it passed 
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assumed an angry, sullen, muddy hue, 
and kept it ever after. The community 
on the Bar was not different in any essen- 
tial particular from any of the others in 
that region. In summer it was a crowd- 
ed, lively, thriving place, its commerce 
being limited to general groceries, whis- 
ky, draw-poker, and rudimentary bil- 
liards on a very dilapidated and suspi- 
cious-looking billiard-table. In winter 
everything was extremely dull, the river, 
which was at once the miner’s enemy 
and friend, being bound fast in the iron 
grip of frost, and all work being neces- 
sarily suspended until spring should 
loosen it and send it once more bound- 
ing on its way. Little could be seen of 
Rattlesnake Bar in summer-time from 
the pine tree on the divide but curling 
wreaths of blue smoke that rose lazily 
from the cabin chimneys, and which 
were often scarcely perceptible in the 
blue haze that filled the valley. Behind 
one were the glittering wastes and icy 
pinnacles of the Great Range: Gray 
and Irwin reared their snowclad heights 
and awful precipices above other and 
nameless giants, and the summer winds 


swept up great clouds of sparkling snow 
as they whirled in sudden gusts around 


these lonely sentinels. To the westward 
the sun sank behind an endless succes- 
sion of rolling mountains, whose summits 
were above the timber-line, and which 
seemed to sink in a series of graduated 
steppes toward the distant shores of the 
Pacific. 

Brown gazed attentively in the direc- 
tion of Rattlesnake Bar, but never a 
wreath of blue smoke greeted him 
through the thickening snow. ‘The look 
of serious meditation in his quiet blue 
eyes was tinged with a shade of anxiety 
as he apparently made a mental calcu- 
lation of the time and remembered the 
difficulties of the trail he had to follow. 
But Brown was a man of action, and 
with his heavy pack strapped on his 
broad shoulders he was soon trudging 
steadily through the rocks and scatter- 
ed pines. The snow was falling swiftly 
and heavily, the branches of the pines 
and cedars were laden down with cling- 


ing masses of it, and the path, never 
Vor. 1X.—5 
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very clear or well defined, was almost 
obliterated. Still, he pushed resolutely 
on, skirting the steep walls of the cajion, 
and now and then pausing on some jut- 
ting crag to assure himself of his path 
or take a wistful survey of the lower 
valley of the winding Snake. 

It was Christmas Eve, and patches of 
snow lay around in the gullies about 
Rattlesnake Bar, the ground was frozen 
as hard as iron, and the river murmured 
hoarsely beneath the masses of fantastic 
icicles that bound it down. No one 
seemed to be stirring through the cold 
and biting air, and the only outward 
evidence of vitality that the Bar gave 
was the smoke that ascended freely 
from the cabin chimneys and the occa- 
sional ‘“‘hack-hack”’ of an axe replenish- 
ing some miner’s supply of fuel. Near 
the Hall one could hear the never-end- 
ing click of the aged and dilapidated bil- 
liard-balls ; and opposite, at the judge’s 
office, a quiet and business-like party 
were engaged over an attractive game 
of draw-poker. Brown’s snug little house 
was smoking cheerfully, and Mrs. Brown 
sat by the fireside and stitched peacefully 
and contentedly. Now and then the 
little woman’s work would drop from her 
hands, and she would surprise herself 
dreaming and looking into the fire in a 
way that was highly reprehensible in a 
practical and busy little body like her- 
self. But then it was Christmas Eve, 
and who that has ever had a home ora 
past of any kind will not dream and 
wander back a little at such a time and 
under such circumstances? Besides, 
Brown was away, and had been away 
for two days. There were many things, 
Brown said, that were wanting around 
the house on a Christmas Day, and so 
he had taken his snow-shoes and had 
crossed the Range to procure them. He 
was a hardy and cool mountaineer, and 
had often climbed over Gray in mid- 
winter. The weatherwise and experi- 
enced could generally foretell a snow- 
storm for a considerable period in that 
region, and, judging from the then pre- 
vailing tenor of the weather, he need not 
anticipate any difficulty in going or re- 
turning, Brown told his little wife, as 
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he kissed her good-bye, to look out for 
him on Christmas Eve, and she knew it 
would have to storm very badly to keep 
him away from her on Christmas Day. 
The day had opened up fine, clear and 
cold, and she felt glad that no unpro- 
pitious snow was falling to interfere with 
his journey. “Heigh-ho!” sighed little 
Mrs. Brown as she abruptly terminated 
an unusually long inspection of the fire, 
and broke off in the middle of an en- 
ticing but very fruitless dream. These 
winter days were long and lonely, and 
the quiet of the place was oppressive on 
even more elastic natures than hers. 
Christmas morning dawned gloomily 
and slowly on the Snake. The snow 
lay in deep drifts all over the Bar, and 
was piled up to the depth of many feet 
around some of the cabins: the moun- 
tain-sides were covered with its heavy 
fall, and some few flakes still fluttered 
from the leaden pall that overcast the 
sky. With the first glimpse of daylight 
little Mrs. Brown, with a shawl thrown 
over her head, dashed forth through the 
heavy bank that lay piled up against 
her door, and ran toward the judge’s 
office. The light was still burning in 
the window, and the astonished poker- 
players started to their feet in affright at 
the pale and agonized countenance that 
burst into the room so suddenly. The 
judge’s good manners and gallantry did 
not altogether desert him, and he made 
a confused show of offering her a chair, 
while his presence of mind was evidenced 
by his putting his broad foot carefully 
over two aces which had fallen from be- 
tween his knee and the table to the floor, 
and which to the initiated eye presented 
an irregular and possibly suspicious ap- 
pearance. But little Mrs. Brown seized 
the judge’s arm imploringly, and in a 
few words told it all: how Brown had 
gone across the Range (Brown's re- 
served, quiet way of doing things had 
prevented any one on the Bar from 
knowing of his absence) ; how he was to 
have been back last evening, sure; how 
she knew he must have started; and 
how she felt that he was lost. The little 
woman’s eyes were red with weeping, 
and the tears streamed down her pale 
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cheeks as she convulsively sobbed out 
her story. Long Henderson tried to look 
unconcerned, and after whispering to the 
judge left the room with a clumsy affec- 
tation of carelessness, which, once out- 
side, gave place to energetic and excited 
action, as, followed by Bunghole Peter, 
he rushed from cabin to cabin spreading 
the news. The judge had taken the 
trembling little figure affectionately be- 
tween his two big hands, and, pushing 
her out of the door, had told her deci- 
sively to go home and get warm. And 
then, having administered all the com- 
fort he was capable of, he struggled into 
his big boots and his fur cap and buck- 
skin coat, and was soon floundering 
across through the snow-drifts into the 
Hall, where two or three were already 
assembled. Leaning over the bar, he 
helped himself to a huge glass of whis- 
ky, and then ejected himself from the 
house with a snort and a yell calculated 
to awaken the whole Bar. What with 
the judge’s energy and the efforts of 
the others, about one hundred and fifty 
excited miners were assembled at the 
Hall in less than half an hour. All 
knew what they were there for—that 
Brown, the man whom of all in the com- 
munity they most respected, was lost, 
and that it was incumbent upon them to 
find him that Christmas Day, dead or 
alive. 

“Boys,” said the judge, jumping on 
the billiard-table with amazing agility, 
“Brown went over to buy some fixin’s 
for Christmas, and was due last evening. 
He ain’t come through. I reckon he 
knew the trail as well as any of us, but 
aman will get kind o’ flustered in such 
a h—Il of a blast as we had last evening. 
Boys, I’m afeard Brown’s ‘ passed in;’ 
but, not to be calling her’’—here the 
judge lowered his voice and indicated 
the direction in which Brown’s cabin 
might be supposed to be by a jerk of 
his thumb—"“a widder before her time, 
we'd better be huntin’ up the body. 
Now, he’s fallen into the upper end of 
the cafion, or he’s strayed across the 
lower divide and got ‘down on the Mud- 
dy or the North Fork. S’posin’ Hen- 
derson and one-half of you scoot up the 
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cafion, while me and the rest crosses 
toward the Muddy and prospects the 
West Cafion—all meeting again on the 
Lower Divide ?” 

The judge’s speech was brief and to 
the point: it needed no discussion, and 
was received with an immediate mur- 
mur of assent and a prompt division of 
forces. In five minutes more they were 
marching rapidly through the snow in 
different directions, Long Henderson 
leading one party with gigantic and 
practiced strides, and the judge sturdily 
scrambling up the mountain-side with 
the other. Little Mrs. Brown, on her 
knees at her window, watched the black 
specks that disappeared among the pines 
a thousand feet above the Snake, and 
prayed that they might be successful in 
their search. 

Every rift and spur of the Great Range 
ends in its cafion, through which some 
sluggish glacier of the period of ice once 
ground its ponderous way, leaving in- 
effaceable traces of its handiwork on 
either side to mark its course. Now all 
are clad with the vigorous vegetation 
that came with the first man, and the 
iceberg’s memory is kept by the striated 
and furrowed rocks and the smiling and 
babbling streams. On one side of the 
Great Divide was the Snake: on the 
other the Muddy and the North Fork 
fell away toward the south-west, rising 
and falling at similar elevations. The 
trail from the summit wound along the 
sinuous chasm of the Upper Cajion for 
a considerable distance, and, owing to 
the peculiar nature of the ground, might 
at various places be left for an adjoining 
valley without the pedestrian being aware 
of any particular ascent or descent being 
made. Indeed, were it not for the land- 
marks one might readily lose it in this 
way onaclearday. The judge’s theory 
was that Brown had either fallen into 
the cafion or strayed around into the 
upper valley of one of the other two 
rivers, where, bewildered and confused, 
he would inevitably be lost. In either 
Case there was ngf much hope for a man 
who had been exposed to one of those 
fearful storms: shelter could rarely be 
found on those bleak mountain-sides, 





and cold and exposure soon did their 
work. Skirting along the timber-line 
two thousand feet or more above the 
valley, the judge and his party moved 
rapidly toward a point where an easy 
ascent would bring them out on the bar- 
ren tableland above the valley of the 
Muddy. There was not much said by 
any one; and when Sam Short, who 
was an inveterate joker and irrepressible 
talker, ventured to make some facetious 
remark about the judge’s legs, which 
under ordinary circumstances would 
have raised a yell, it was received with 
such a lack of encouragement and en- 
thusiasm that he congealed into a silence 
that lasted all day. The level space 
which they had traversed terminated 
abruptly as they entered the timber and 
commenced the descent into the valley. 
Huge, rugged rocks and boulders, that 
seemed to be held in their places by the 
pines and cedars that grew among them, 
offered obstacles which it required cau- 
tion and skill to overcome; but by dint 
of much sliding, scrambling and climb- 
ing the river-bed was reached at last 
without any accident. All up the valley 
they searched carefully and laboriously : 
not a snowdrift but was inspected, or a 
hollow cleft in the rocks but was keenly 
explored; but not a trace of the missing 
man could be found. As they toiled, 
half hopeful and half disappointed, 
across the next divide, going over toward 
the North Fork, they rested for a while 
and eagerly scanned the upper cafion 
of the Snake, trying to discern the Hen- 
derson party when they should cross 
one of the wide clearings. Finally, they 
saw at a distance of some five miles 
some very diminutive black objects 
traversing one of the white wastes in 
the valley, and seeing that they were 
much nearer the rendezvous at the sum- 
mit, they hastened to descend the North 
Fork. 

The North Fork joined the Muddy by 
a roundabout course, and the trail 
which led along its banks was easily 
followed until a heavy undergrowth was 
encountered in the lower timber. The 
judge and Peter were the best walkers, 
and as they followed the Fork were 
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ahead of the others about a hundred 
yards. Plodding through the snow was 
tedious and wearying, but the judicial 
legs were equal to the task, while Peter’s 
activity and strength enabled him to 
keep up with ease. The stragglers were 
tired and blown and cold, and had begun 
to lose faith in the efficacy of their search, 
while some began to question if Brown 
had ever left the settlement he was visit- 
ing in the face of such weather. Dis- 
couraging remarks were made in mut- 
tered tones, and impatient climbers were 
heard to emit improper and forcible ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction. Suddenly 
the judge was heard to give an excited 
shout, and as they ran forward they saw 
him pull a snow-shoe out of a drift. 
They grouped around him as he held‘it 
up and pointed silently to the letters 
W. B. burned on its ash-wood frame. 
They were on the right track now, and 
they knew that he must be found farther 
down the valley: and a sort of sup- 
pressed shout went up as they all press- 
ed forward faster than they had yet 
done. Soon they stumbled on the fellow 
of the snow-shoe they had just found, 
and a little farther on they entered a 
place where the undergrowth was thick 
andrank. While the miners were eagerly 
searching every nook and corner of this, 
the judge instinctively pushed up the 
hillside toward a group of some twenty 
tall and heavily-laden pines, which grew 
around a huge and solitary rock, and 
entered among theirtrunks. Those who 
were watching him saw him reappear in 
a moment and beckon silently to them. 
They knew what it meant; and some 
one calling out, “Boys, the judge has 
him!” they were all by his side in a 
moment. 

Brown had gone to Gold Dirt ina sort 
of subdued ecstasy over his self-im- 
posed mission and the pleasant results 
which he anticipated from its fulfillment. 
It is just possible that its peculiar nature, 
and the entire novelty of the attendant 
circumstances and _ conditions under 
which it was undertaken, may have 
caused him some slight hesitancy or 
given rise in his mind to doubts of his 
entire competence to act in the premises. 
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If such were the case, as subsequent de- 
velopments might lead one to infer, he 
was not the man to back out, particu- 
larly as he was keenly alive to a sense 
of present or impending necessity for 
some such action on his part. It was 
with a feeling of self-satisfaction akin 
to positive exultation that he left Gold 
Dirt and its straggling log-house stores 
for home, so thoroughly was he con- 
vinced of the unqualified success which 
had attended his operations, as well as 
assured of their entire fitness and pro- 
priety. The distance which he had to 
travel and the difficulties of the journey 
were as nothing to a man in his frame of 
mind, and he set out, with a rashness 
that was born of his exuberant spirits, 
to accomplish in one day’s time what 
should properly have occupied two. 
We have seen him, with his heavy 
and precious bundle, struggling man- 
fully with the storm and the arduous 
trail, pushing bravely forward in the 
consciousness of his strength and vital- 
ity, his buoyancy and enthusiasm suc- 


. ceeded by dogged resolution and dcter- 


mination. On he went, over rocks and 
stones, crashing through the undergrowth 
and stumbling over fallen trunks and 
awkward roots, the snow each moment 
falling heavier and heavier, coming down 
in driving and blinding squalls before 
the icy and freezing wind that had risen. 
He thought the undergrowth was thicker 
than it had seemed to him at any pre- 
vious time. A little farther on he found 
a patch of fallen pines that he did not 
recollect having crossed before, and a 
prominent landmark that even in the 
heavy snow he could not fail to notice 
seemed to be a long time coming into 
view. Suddenly he noticed that the 
slope of the mountain-side toward the 
cafion was on his left instead of on his 
right, and that the snow which had hith- 
erto fallen on his back was now pelting 
him in the face. He paused and look- 
ed about him: nothing could be more 
puzzling, more bewildering. He felt as 
if he had unwittingly and in some inex- 
plicable way crossed the vast gulf of the 
cafion and continued his descent down 
its other side. That was impossible: 
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likewise it was impossible that he could 
have begun to retrace his footsteps and 
reascended the trail, because he had 
been on a steady and decided down 
grade all the while. Eagerly he scanned 
the limited view around him, looking for 
some familiar feature of the landscape, 
some tree or rock or point which should 
indicate his whereabouts’. He looked in 
vain: all was strange and unfamiliar 
save in the monotonous similarity of the 
dreary pines, the dreary rocks and the 
still more dreary snow. On he wander- 
ed, halting at every step to view the 
ground for traces of a trail, and the 
mountain for a suggestion of a land- 
mark. Finally he retraced his steps a 
litle way: then in a moment of delusion 
he walked in an entirely new direction, 
endeavored to return to his starting-point, 
sat down, looked blankly and despair- 
ingly around him, and accepted the aw- 
ful verdict of his senses—lost in the for- 
est and the snow! Still hugging his 
bundle jealously, he arose to see what 
chance could do for him, and for an 
hour he plunged and floundered through 
the snowdrifts and the pines and the 
rocks and the bitter, biting storm. The 
new axe fell from his belt; one snow- 
shoe dropped unheeded, and then the 
other; and at last, desolate and in de- 
spair, he sat down at the foot of a great 
pine tree in the partial shelter of a huge 
and solitary rock. 

Through all his struggles, and in all 
his agony of mind, Brown had held ob- 
stinately on to his bundle; and now, as 
he laid it across his knees, he opened it 
with curious care and tenderness, and 
took each thing up in his numbed and 
frozen fingers, and contemplated and 
laid it down again. They were strange 
purchases, apparently, that Brown had 
made, and in a miner's pack they seem- 
ed wonderfully odd and out of place. 
In his dealing at the Gold Dirt stores he 
had been singularly equivocal and mys- 
terious, both with regard to the nature 
of what he bought and his gratuitous 
suggestions as to its contemplated use. 
He had ransacked the dry-goods de- 
partment of the leading store from top 
to bottom in a strangely indirect and 





indefinite sort of search for some linen 
garments of suspiciously diminutive pro- 
portions. Not finding exactly what 
pleased him, he had taken a miscella- 
neous assortment of such goods as were 
conspicuously small and insignificant in 
appearance, expressing much satisfac- 
tion over a ready-made and richly-em- 
broidered white dress which seemed to 
awaken most refreshing memories in his 
mind, and which the storekeeper had 
vainly endeavored to sell to one of the 
reigning Cyprians of the place. The 
mystery grew darker when, desiring to 
see some boots, he very decisively pur- 
chased the only pair of ladies’ gaiters 
in the establishment, contrasting their 
size with that of his own and the huge 
ungainly gum boots on the shelves, and 
seeming much pleased with the result. 
He took various other odd and inex- 
plicable things, and after asking for a 
hundred articles that no storekeeper in 
Gold Dirt had hitherto even heard of, 
brought matters to a climax and stamp- 
ed himself a mild lunatic by inquiring 
solemnly if any one in town sold toys 
or dolls. At the drug-store, which was 
in the post-office, he was similarly wild 
and eccentric, and was only prevented 
by considerations of the difficulty of 
transportation from purchasing all the 
Soothing Syrup on the premises. What 
would little Mrs. Brown have said could 
she have seen him acting in this un- 
practical and suspicious manner, of the 
cause and purpose of all which she was 
densely ignorant ? 

And now Brown was looking over his 
purchases one by one with inexpressible 
fondness and sorrowful interest ; and as 
the light faded out of the sky and the 
darkness brooded around him, his head 
bent forward on the neatly-folded and 
gayly-colored shaw] that he had destined 
for his wife, and he wept in his helpless 
agony and his blank despair. The frost 
bit keener and keener, and the snow 
drifted fiercely around him, but he seem- 
ed neither to heed nor feel it, for he sat 
there and never stirred. He thought of 
the little woman that he loved so much 
sitting by the fireside in an agony of 
suspense at his absence, and he thought 
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of the morrow, which was to be the first 
Christmas Day since their marriage. 
The memories of former Christmases 
crowed around him, and he saw a home 
in the East, and the dear old faces that 
were gathered around its Christmas 
hearth looking out in welcome and af- 
fection toward the distant wanderer and 
his fair young wife. And still he sat 
there motionless, while the icy blast 
shrieked among the pines and the snow 
drifted higher and higher around him. 

The sun, hanging low in the west, 
shed a cold and wintry glare on the pale 
and quiet face as they lifted him to a 
litter of rough poles and bore him on 
their sturdy shoulders to the trail by the 
Snake. In silence and with slow steps 
they carried him down the weary path, 
and the straggling line of his mourners 
was long and sad. The judge and Peter 
had been first in the search, and now, 
though neither was tired or exhausted, 
they were far in the rear. 

The judge’s brow was troubled, and 
his occasional ejaculations and muttered 
words betokened a perturbation of mind 
and general uneasiness, the cause of 
which was not immediately apparent: 
“Peter’’—and in his perplexity he groan- 
ed—“durned if I can do it.” 

“What ?”” growled Peter, discourag- 
ingly. 

“Break it to her,” said the judge, de- 
spairingly. 

Peter's sympathy was limited to a 
grunt, which might have meant any- 
thing, but which probably had no par- 
ticular signification. The case was one 
which called for no little tact and diplo- 
matic delicacy: this he felt in a general 
way, without understanding why it should 
be so, or feeling at all competent to vol- 
unteer any remark in regard to it which 
might be construed into an opinion. 
The judge appreciated and dreaded the 
necessities of the situation for more than 
one reason. It had been whispered on 
the Bar that the judge was a family-man 











himself, whose domestic disagreements 
or misfortunes had affected his manner 
of life; and possibly to this, as much as 
to anything else, may be attributed the 
fact that he looked forward to his duties 
on his return with so much anxiety, 
With all his innate kindness and bigness 
of soul, he wished himself a hundred 
miles away, and dreaded the task he 
felt before him a thousand times more 
than the hug of a grizzly bear. 

But Providence, kind as inscrutable, 
had solved the difficulty in its own way, 
and the Bar bowed its head in mute ac- 
knowledgment of its-wisdom. In all 
the trouble and desolation of that day 
and night, in the bitter and lonely agony 
of a young and unattended mother, a 
little stranger came—came but to mingle 
for a moment its feeble cry with the 
whisper of the dying wind and the mur- 
mur of the rustling pines, ere it joined 
the tender spirit that with its coming had 
passed away. 

Brown lay on the billiard-table be- 
neath a rough and heavy blanket all the 
next day. .And when night had again 
fallen on the Bar, and the house where 
mother and babe lay sleeping was wrap- 
ped in gloom, then, and not until then, 
did they approach it. In the deep dark- 
ness of the cabin they laid them rever- 
ently and sadly in one of the coarse 
pine coffins they had made, and in 
silence bore them side by side away. 
At the foot of a tall old pine, whose 
shadow at even-time stretches its gaunt 
length along the Bar, where purple sum- 
mer sunsets light up the valley with their 
dying glory, they lie beneath a simple 
wooden cross. And if the rough and 
rugged miner who points out the spot 
turn to brush with brown and hairy 
hand the moisture from his furrowed 
cheek, you may know that he was one 
that spent that Christmas on the Snake 
when they brought home Brown and his 
Christmas bundle. j 

W. Mackay LAFFAN. 
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A DOG OF FLANDERS: 


A STORY OF NOEL. 


BY OUIDA. 


ELLO and Patrasche were left all 
alone in the world. 

They were friends in a friendship 
closer than brotherhood. Nello was a 
little Ardennois—Patrasche was a big 
Fleming. They were both of the same 
age by length of years, yet one was still 
young, and the other was already old. 
They had dwelt together almost all their 
days: both were orphaned and destitute, 
and owed their lives to the same hand. 
It had been the beginning of the tie be- 
tween them, their first bond of sym- 
pathy ; and it had strengthened day by 
day, and had grown with their growth, 
firm and indissoluble, until they loved 
one another very greatly. 

Their home was a little hut on the 
edge of a little village—a Flemish vil- 
lage a league from Antwerp, set amidst 
flat breadths of pasture and corn-lands, 
with long lines of poplars and of alders 
bending in the breeze on the edge of the 
great canal which ran through it. It 
had about a score of houses and home- 
steads, with shutters of bright green or 
sky-blue, and roofs rose-red or black 
and white, and walls whitewashed until 
they shone in the sun like snow. In the 
centre of the village stood a windmill, 
placed on a little moss- grown slope: 
it was a landmark to all the level coun- 
try round. It had once been painted 
scarlet, sails and all, but that had been 
in its infancy, half a century or more 
earlier, when it had ground wheat for 
the soldiers of Napoleon ; and it was now 
a ruddy brown, tanned by wind and 
weather. It went queerly by fits and 
starts, ag though rheumatic and stiff in 
the joints from age, but it served the 
whole neighborhood, which would have 
thought it almost as impious to carry 
grain elsewhere as to attend any other 
religious service than the mass that 
was performed at the altar of the little 





old gray church, with its conical steeple, 
which stood opposite to it, and whose 
single bell rang morning, noon and 
night with that strange, subdued, hollow 
sadness which every bell that hangs in 
the Low Countries seems to gain as an 
integral part of its melody. 

Within sound of the little melan- 
choly clock almost from their birth up- 
ward, they had dwelt together, Nello 
and Patrasche, in the little hut on the 
edge of the village, with the cathedral 
spire of Antwerp rising in the north- 
east, beyond the great green plain of 
seeding grass and spreading corn that 
stretched away from them like a tideless, 
changeless sea. It was the hut of a 
very old man, of a very poor man—of 
old Jehan Daas, who in his time had 
been a soldier, and who remembered 
the wars that had trampled the country 
as oxen tread down the furrows, and 
who had brought from his service noth- 
ing except a wound, which had made 
him a cripple. 

When old Jehan Daas had reached 
his full eighty, his daughter had died in 
the Ardennes, hard by Stavelot, and had 
left him in legacy her two-year old son. 
The old man could ill contrive to sup- 
port himself, but he took up the addi- 
tional burden uncomplainingly, and it 
soon became welcome and precious to 
him. Little Nello—which was but a 
pet diminutive for Nicolas—throve with 
him, and the old man and the little child 
lived in the poor little hut contentedly. 

It was a very humble little mud-hut 
indeed, but it was clean and white as a 
sea-shell, and stood in a small plot of 
garden-ground that yielded beans and’ 
herbs and pumpkins. They were very 
poor, terribly poor—many a day they 
had nothing at all to eat. They never 
by any chance had enough: to have 
had enough to eat would have been to 
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have reached paradise at once. But the 
old man was very gentle and good to 
the boy, and the boy was a beautiful, 
innocent, truthful, tender-natured crea- 
ture; and they were happy on a crust 
and a few leaves of cabbage, and asked 
no more of earth or Heaven; save in- 
deed that Patrasche should be always 
with them, since without Patrasche where 
would they have been ? 

For Patrasche was their alpha and 
omega; their treasury and granary; 


their store of gold and wand of wealth; * 


their bread-winner and minister; their 
only friend and comforter. Patrasche 
dead or gone from them, they must have 
laid themselves down and died likewise. 
Patrasche was body, brains, hands, head 
and feet to both of them: Patrasche 
was their very life, their very soul. For 
Jehan Daas was old and a cripple, and 
Nello was but a child; and Patrasche 
was their dog. 

A dog of Flanders— yellow of hide, 
large of head and limb, with wolf-like 
ears that stood erect, and legs bowed 
and feet widened in the muscular de- 
velopment wrought in his breed by many 
generations of hard service. Patrasche 
came of a race which had toiled hard 
and cruelly from sire to son in Flanders 
many a century—slaves of slaves, dogs 
of the people, beasts of the shafts and 
the harness, creatures that lived strain- 
ing their sinews in the gall of the cart, 
and died breaking their hearts on the 
flints of the streets. 

Patrasche had been born of parents 
who had labored hard ail their days 
over the sharp-set stones of the various 
cities and the long, shadowless, weary 
roads of the two Flanders and of Bra- 
bant. He had been born to no other 
heritage than those of pain and of toil. 
He had been fed on curses and baptized 
with blows. Why not? It was a Chris- 
tian country, and Patrasche was but a 
dog. Before he was fully grown he had 
known the bitter gall of the cart and the 
collar. Before he had entered his thir- 
teenth month he had become the prop- 
erty of a hardware-dealer, who was ac- 
customed to wander over the land north 
and south, from the blue sea to the green 








mountains. They sold him for a small 
price, because he was so young. 

This man was a drunkard and a brute. 
The life of Patrasche was a life of hell. 
To deal the tortures of hell on the animal 
creation is a way which the Christians 
have of showing their belief in it.. His 
purchaser was a sullen, ill-living, brutal 
Brabantois, who heaped his cart full with 
pots and pans and flagons and buckets, 
and other wares of crockery and brass 
and tin, and left Patrasche to draw the 
load as best he might, whilst he himself 
lounged idly by the side in fat and slug- 
gish ease, smoking his black pipe and 
stopping at every wineshop or café on 
the road. 

Happily for Patrasche—or unhappily 
—he was very strong: he came of an 
iron race, long born and bred to such 
cruel travail; so that he did not die, but 
managed to drag on a wretched exist- 
ence under the brutal burdens, the scari- 
fying lashes, the hunger, the thirst, the 
blows, the curses and the exhaustion 
which are the only wages with which the 
Flemings repay the most patient and 
laborious of all their fourfooted victims. 
One day, after two years of this long and 
deadly agony, Patrasche was going on 
as usual along one of the straight, dusty, 
unlovely roads that lead to the city of 
Rubens. It was full midsummer, and 
very warm. His cart was very heavy, 
piled high with goods in metal and in 
earthenware. His owner sauntered on 
without noticing him otherwise than by 
the crack of the whip as it curled round 
his quivering loins. The Brabantois had 
paused to drink beer himself at every 
wayside house, but he had forbidden Pa- 
trasche to stop a moment for a draught 
from the canal. Going along thus, in 
the full sun, on a scorching highway, 
having eaten nothing for twenty - four 
hours, and, which was far worse to him, 
not having tasted water for nearly twelve, 
being blind with dust, sore with blows 
and stupefied with the merciless weight 
which dragged upon his loins, Patrasche, 
for once, staggered and foamed a little 
at the mouth, and fell. 

He fell in the middle of the white, 
dusty road, in the full glare of the sun: 






































“—and stood gazing with a pretty seriousness upon the poor great, quiet beast.” 


Page 81. 
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he was sick unto death, and motionless. 
His master gave him the only medicine 
in his pharmacy — kicks and oaths and 
blows with a cudgel of oak, which had 
been often the only food and drink, the 
only wage and reward, ever offered to 
him. But Patrasche was beyond the 
reach of any torture or of any curses. 
Patrasche lay, dead to all appearances, 
down in the white powder of the summer 
dust. After a while, finding it useless 
to assail his ribs with punishment and 
his ears with maledictions, the Braban- 
tois—deeming life gone in him, or going 
so nearly that his carcass was for ever 
useless, unless indeed some one should 
strip it of the skin for gloves—cursed 
him fiercely in farewell, struck off the 
leathern bands of the harness, kicked 
his body heavily aside into the grass, 
and, groaning and muttering in savage 
wrath, pushed the cart lazily along the 
road up hill, and left the dying dog 
there for the ants to sting and for the 
crows to pick. 

It was the last day before Kermesse 
away at Louvain, and the Brabantois 
was in haste to reach the fair and get a 
good place for his truck of brass wares. 
He was in fierce wrath, because Pa- 
trasche had been a strong and much- 
enduring animal, and because he him- 
self had now the hard task of pushing 
his charette all the way to Louvain. But 
to stay to look after Patrasche never en- 
tered his thoughts: the beast was dying 
and useless, and he would steal, to re- 
place him, the first large dog that he 
found wandering alone out of sight of 
its master. Patrasche had cost him 
nothing, or next to nothing, and for two 
long, cruel years had made him toil 
ceaselessly in his service from sunrise 
to sunset, through summer and winter, 
in fair weather and foul. 

He had got a fair use and a good profit 
out of Patrasche: being human, he was 
wise, and left the dog to draw his last 
breath alone in the ditch, and have his 
bloodshot eyes plucked out as they 
might be by the birds, whilst he himself 
went on his way to beg and to steal, to 
eat and to drink, to dance and to sing, 
in the mirth at Louvain. A dying dog, 
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a dog of the cart—why should he waste 
hours over its agonies at peril of losing 
a handful of copper coins, at peril of 
a shout of laughter ? 

Patrasche lay there, flung in the grass- 
green ditch. It was a busy road that 
day, and hundreds of people, on foot 
and on mules, in wagons or in carts, 
went by, tramping quickly and joyously 
on to Louvain. Some saw him, most 
did not even look: all passed on. A 
dead dog more or less—it was nothing in 
Brabant: it would be nothing anywhere 
in the world. 

After a time, amongst the holiday- 
makers, there came a little old man who 
was bent and lame, and very feeble. 
He was in no guise for feasting: he was 
very poorly and miserably clad, and he 
dragged his silent way slowly through 
the dust amongst the pleasure-seekers. 
He looked at Patrasche, paused, won- 
dered, turned aside, then kneeled down 
in the rank grass and weeds of the ditch, 
and surveyed the dog with kindly eyés 
of pity. There was with him a little 
rosy, fair-haired, dark-eyed child of a 
few years old, who pattered in amidst 
the bushes, that were for him breast-high, 
and stood gazing with a pretty serious- 
ness upon the poor great, quiet beast. 

Thus it was that these two first met— 
the little Nello and the big Patrasche. 

The upshot of that day was, that old 
Jehan Daas, with much laborious effort, 
drew the sufferer homeward to his own 
little hut, which was a stone’s throw off 
amidst the fields, and there tended him 
with so much care that the sickness, 
which had been a brain-seizure, brought 
on by heat and thirst and exhaustion, 
with time and shade and rest passed 
away, and health and strength returned, 
and Patrasche staggered up again upon 
his four stout, tawny legs. 

Now for many weeks he had been 
useless, powerless, sore, near to death ; 
but all this time he had heard no rough 
word, had felt no harsh touch, but only 
the pitying murmurs of the little child’s 
voice and the soothing caress of the old 
man’s hand. 

In his sickness they too had grown to 
care for him, this lonely old man and 
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the little happy child. He had a corner 
of the hut, with a heap of dry grass for 
his bed; and they had learned to listen 
eagerly for his breathing in the dark 
night, to tell them that he lived; and 
when he first was well enough to essay 
a loud, hollow, broken bay, they laugh- 
ed aloud, and almost wept together for 
joy at such a sign of his sure restoration ; 
and little Nello, in delighted glee, hung 
round his rugged neck with chains of 
marguerites, and kissed him with fresh 
and ruddy lips. 

So then, when Patrasche arose, himself 
again, strong, big, gaunt, powerful, his 
great wistful eyes had a gentle astonish- 
ment in them that there were no curses 
to rouse him and no blows to drive him; 
and his heart awakened to a mighty 
love, which never wavered once in its 
fidelity whilst life abode with him. 

But Patrasche, being a dog, was grate- 
ful. Patrasche lay pondering long with 
grave, tender, musing brown eyes, watch- 
ing the movements of his friends. 

Now, the old soldier, Jehan Daas, 
could do nothing for his living but limp 
about a little with a small cart, with 
which he carried daily the milk-cans 
of those happier neighbors who owned 
cattle away into the town of Antwerp. 
The villagers gave him the employment 
a little out of charity—more because it 
suited them well to send their milk into 
the town by so honest a carrier, and 
bide at home themselves to look after 
their gardens, their cows, their poultry 
or their little fields. But it was becom- 
ing hard work for the old man. He was 
eighty-three, and Antwerp was a good 
league off, or more. 

Patrasche watched the milk-cans come 
and go that one day when he had got 
well and was lying in the sun with the 
wreath of marguerites round his tawny 
neck. 

The next morning, Patrasche, before 
the old man had touched the cart, arose 
and walked to it and placed himself be- 
twixt its handles, and testified as plainly 
as dumb show could do his desire and 
his ability to work in return for the bread 
of charity that he had eaten. Jehan 
Daas resisted long, for the old man was 








one of those who thought it a foul shame 
to bind dogs to labor for which Nature 
never formed them. But. Patrasche 
would not be gainsayed: finding they 
did not harness him, he tried to draw 
the cart onward with his teeth. 

At length Jehan Daas gave way, van- 
quished by the persistence and the grati- 
tude of this creature whom he had suc- 
cored. He fashioned his cart so that 
Patrasche could run in it, and this he 
did every morning of his life thence- 
forward. 

When the winter came, Jehan Daas 
thanked the blessed fortune that had 
brought him to the dying dog in the 
ditch that fair-day of Louvain; for he 
was very old, and he grew feebler with 
each year, and he would ill have known 
how to pull his load of milk-cans over 
the snows and through the deep ruts in 
the mud if it had not been for the strength 
and the industry of the animal he had 
befriended. As for Patrasche, it seemed 
heaven to him. After the frightful bur- 
dens that his old master had compelled 
him to strain under, at the call of the 
whip at every step, it seemed nothing to 
him but amusement to step out with this 
little light green cart, with its bright 
brass cans, by the side of the gentle old 
man who always paid him with a tender 
caress and with a kindly word. Besides, 
his work was over by three or four in 
the day, and after that time he was free 
to do as he would—to stretch himself, to 
sleep in the sun, to wander in the fields, 
to romp with the young child or to play 
with his fellow-dogs. Patrasche was 
very happy. 

Fortunately for his peace, his former 
owner was killed in a drunken brawl at 
the kermesse of Mechlin, and so sought 
not after him nor disturbed him in his 
new and well-loved home. 

A few years later, old Jehan Daas, who 
had always been a cripple, became so 
paralyzed with rheumatism that it was 
impossible for him to go out with the 
cart any more. Then little Nello, being 
now grown to his sixth year of age, and 
knowing the town well from having 
accompanied his grandfather so many 
times, took his place beside the cart, and 
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sold the milk and received the coins in 
exchange, and brought them back to 
their respective owners with a pretty 
grace and seriousness which charmed 
all who beheld him. . 

The little Ardennois was a beautiful 
child, with dark, grave, tender eyes, and 
a lovely bloom upon his face, and fair 
locks that clustered to his throat; and 
many an artist sketched the group as it 
went by him—the green cart with the 
brass flagons of Teniers and Mieris and 
Van Tal, and the great tawny-colored, 
massive dog, with his belled harness 
that chimed cheerily as he went, and 
the small figure that ran beside him 
which had little white feet in great wood- 
en shoes, and a soft, grave, innocent, 
happy face like the little fair children of 
Rubens. 

Nello and Patrasche did the work so 
well and so joyfully together that Jehan 
Daas himself, when the summer came 
and he was better again, had no need 
to stir out, but could sit in the doorway 
in the sun and see them go forth through 
the garden wicket, and then doze and 
dream and pray a little, and then awake 
again as the clock tolled three and watch 
for their return. And on their return 
Patrasche would shake himself free of 
his harness with a bay of glee, and Nel- 
lo would recount with pride the doings 
of the day; and they would all go in 
together to their meal of rye bread and 
milk or soup, and wouid see the shadows 
lengthen over the great plain, and see 
the twilight veil the fair cathedral spire ; 
and then lie down together to sleep 
peacefully while the old man said a 
prayer. 

So the days and the years went on, 
and the lives of Nello and Patrasche 
were happy, innocent and healthful. 

In the spring and summer especially 
were they glad. Flanders is not a love- 
ly land, and around the burgh of Ru- 
bens it is perhaps least lovely of all. 
Corn and colza, pasture and plough, 
succeed each other on the characterless 
plain in wearying repetition, and save 
by some gaunt gray tower, with its peal 
of pathetic bells, or some figure coming 
athwart the fields, made picturesque by 
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a gleaner’s bundle or a woodman’s fagot, 
there is no change, no variety, no beauty 
anywhere ; and he who has dwelt upon 
the mountains or amidst the forests feels 
oppressed as by imprisonment with the 
tedium and the endlessness of that vast 
and dreary level. But it is green and 
very fertile, and it has wide horizons 
that have a certain charm of their own 
even in their dullness and monotony; 
and amongst the rushes by the water- 
side the flowers grow, and the trees rise 
tall and fresh where the barges glide 
with their great hulks black against the 
sun, and their little green barrels and 
vari-colored flags gay against the leaves. 
Anyway, there is greenery and breadth 
of space enough to be as good as beauty 
to a child and a dog; and these two 
asked no better, when their work was 
done, than to lie buried in the lush 
grasses on the side of the canal, and 
watch the cumbrous vessels drifting by 
and bringing the crisp salt smell of the 
sea amongst the blossoming scents of 
the country summer. 

True, in the winter it was harder, 
and they had to rise in the darkness and 
the bitter cold, and they had seldom as 
much as they could have eaten any day, 
and the hut was scarce better than a 
shed when the nights were cold, al- 
though it looked so pretty in warm 
weather, buried in a great kindly-clamb- 
ering vine, that never bore fruit, indeed, 
but which covered it with luxuriant green 
tracery all through the months of blos- 
som and harvest. In winter the winds 
found many holes in the walls of the 
poor little hut, and the vine was black 
and leafless, and the bare lands looked 
very bleak and drear without, and 
sometimes within the floor was flooded 
and then frozen. In winter it was hard, 
and the snow numbed the little white 
limbs of Nello, and the icicles cut the 
brave, untiring feet of Patrasche. 

But even then they were never heard 
to lament, either of them. The child’s 
wooden shoes and the dog’s four legs 
would trot manfully together over the 
frozen fields to the chime of the bells 
on the harness ; and then sometimes, in 
the streets of Antwerp, some housewife 
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would bring them a bowl of soup and 
a handful of bread, or some kindly 
trader would threw some billets of fuel 
into the little cart as it went homeward, 
or some woman in their own village 
would bid them keep some share of the 
milk they carried for their own food; 
and then they would run over the white 
lands, through the early darkness, bright 
and happy, and burst with a shout of 
joy into their home. 

So, on the whole, it was well with them, 
very well; and Patrasche, meeting on 
the highway or in the public streets the 
many dogs who toiled from daybreak 
into nightfall, paid only with blows and 
curses, and loosened from the shafts 
with a kick to starve and freeze as best 
they might,—Patrasche in his heart was 
very grateful to his fate, and thought it 
the fairest and the kindliest the world 
could hold. Though he was often very 
hungry indeed when he lay down at 
night; though he had to work in the 
heats of summer noons and the rasping 
chills of winter dawns; though his feet 
were often tender with wounds from the 
sharp edges of the jagged pavement; 
though he had to perform tasks beyond 
his strength and against his nature,—yet 
he was grateful and content: he did his 
duty with each day, and the eyes that 
he loved smiled down on him. It was 
sufficient for Patrasche. 

There was only one thing which 
caused Patrasche any uneasiness in his 
life, and it was this. Antwerp, as all 
the world knows, is full at every turn of 
old piles of stones, dark and ancient and 
majestic, standing in crooked courts, 
jammed against gateways and taverns, 
rising by the water’s edge, with bells 
ringing above them in the air, and ever 
and again out of their arched doors a 
swell of music pealing, There they re- 
main, the grand old sanctuaries of the 
past, shut in amidst the squalor, the 
hurry, the crowds, the unloveliness and 
the commerce of the modern world, and 
all day long the clouds drift and the 
birds circle and the winds sigh around 
them, and beneath the earth at their feet 
there sleeps—RUBENS. 

And the greatness of the mighty 
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Master still rests upon Antwerp, and 
wherever we turn in its narrow streets 
his glory lies therein, so that all mean 
things are thereby. transfigured ; and as 
we pace slowly through the winding 
ways, and by the edge of the stagnant 
water, and through the noisome courts, 
his spirit abides with us, and the heroic 
beauty of his visions is about us, and 
the stones that once felt his footsteps 
and bore his shadow seem to arise and 
speak of him with living voices. For 
the city which is the tomb of Rubens 
still lives to us through him, and him 
alone. 

It is so quiet there by that great white 
sepulchre—so quiet, save only when the 
organ peals and the choir cries aloud 
the Salve Regina or the Kyrie Eleison. 
Sure no artist ever had a greater grave- 
stone than that pure marble sanctuary 
gives to him in the heart of his birth- 
place in the chancel of St. Jacques. 

Without Rubens, what were Antwerp? 
A dirty, dusky, bustling mart, which no 
man would ever care to look upon save 
the traders who do business on its 
wharves. With Rubens, to the whole 
world of men it is a sacred name, a sa- 
cred soil, a Bethlehem where a god of 
Art saw light, a Golgotha where a god 
of Art lies dead. 

O nations! closely should you treasure 
your great men, for by them alone will 
the future know of you. Flanders in 
her generations has been wise. In his 
life she glorified this greatest of her sons, 
and in his death she magnifies his name. 
But her wisdom is very rare. 

Now, the trouble of Patrasche was 
this. Into these great, sad piles of stones, 
that reared their melancholy majesty 
above the crowded roofs, the child Nello 
would many and many a time enter, and 
disappear through their dark, arched 
portals, whilst Patrasche, left without 
upon the pavement, would wearily and 
vainly ponder on what could be the 
charm which thus allured from him 
his inseparable and beloved companion. 
Once or twice he did essay to see for 
himself, clattering up the steps with his 
milk-cart behind him; but thereon he 
had been always sent back again sum- 
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marily by a tall custodian in black 
clothes and silver chains of office; and 
fearful of bringing his little master into 
trouble, he desisted, and remained couch- 
ed patiently before the churches until 
such time as the boy reappeared. It 
was not the fact of his going into them 
which disturbed Patrasche: he knew 
that people went to church: all the vil- 
lage went to the small, tumbledown, 
gray pile opposite the red windmill. 
What troubled him was that little Nello 
always looked strangely when he came 
out, always very flushed or very pale; 
and whenever he returned home after 
such visitations would sit silent and 
dreaming, not caring to play, but gazing 
out at the evening skies beyond the line 
of the canal, very subdued and almost 
sad. 

What was it? wondered Patrasche. 
He thought it could not be good or nat- 
ural for the little lad to be so grave, and 
in his dumb fashion he tried all he could 
to keep Nello by him in the sunny fields 
or in the busy market-place. But to the 


churches Nello would go: most often 
of all would he go to the great cathedral ; 


and Patrasche, left without on the stones 
by the iron fragments of Quentin Mat- 
sys’ gate, would stretch himself and 
yawn and sigh, and even howl now and 
then, all in vain, until the doors closed 
and the child perforce came forth again, 
and winding his arms about the dog’s 
neck would kiss him on his broad, tawny- 
colored forehead, and murmur always 
the same words: “If I could only see 
them, Patrasche !—if I could only see 
them !”’ 

What were they? pondered Patrasche, 
looking up with large, wistful, sympa- 
thetic eyes. 

One day, when the custodian was out 
of the way and the doors left ajar, he 
got in for a moment after his little friend 
and saw. “They” were two great cov- 
ered pictures on either side of the choir. 

Nello was kneeling, rapt as in an 
ecstasy, before the altar-picture of the 


Assumption, and when he noticed Pa- | 
trasche, and rose and drew the dog | heeded by men, had the compensation 


| or the curse which is called Genius. 


gently out into the air, his face was wet 
with tears, and he looked up at the 
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veiled places as he passed them, and 
murmured to his companion, “It is so 
terrible not to see them, Patrasche, just 
because one is poor and cannot pay! 
He never meant that the poor should 
not see them when he painted them, I 
am sure. He would have had us see 
them any day, every day: that I am 
sure. And they keep them shrouded 
there—shrouded in the dark, the beauti- 
ful things! and they never feel the 
light, and no eyes look on them, unless 
rich people come and pay. If I could 


‘only see them, I would be content to die.” 


But he could not see them, and Pa- 
trasche could not help him, for to gain 
the silver piece that the church exacts as 
the price for looking on the glories of 
the Elevation of the Cross and the De- 
scent of the Cross was a thing as utterly 
beyond the powers of either of them as 
it would have been to scale the heights 
of the cathedral spire. They had never 
so much asa sou to spare: if they clear- 
ed enough to get a little wood for the 
stove, a little broth for the pot, it was 
the utmost they could do. And yet the 
heart of the child was set in sore and 
endless longing upon beholding the 
greatness of the two veiled Rubens. 

The whole soul of the little Ardennois 
thrilled and stirred with an absorbing 
passion for Art. Going on his ways 
through the old city in the early days 
before the sun or the people had risen, 
Nello, who looked only a little peasant- 
boy, with a great dog drawing milk to 
sell from door to door, was in a heaven 
of dreams whereof Rubens was the god. 
Nello, cold and hungry, with stocking- 
less feet in wooden shoes, and the win- 
ter winds blowing amongst his curls and 
lifting his poor thin garments, was in a 
rapture of meditation, wherein all that 
he saw was the beautiful fair face of the 
Mary of the Assumption, with the waves 
of her golden hair lying upon her shoul- 
ders, and the light of an eternal sun 
shining down upon her brow. Nello, 
reared in poverty, and buffeted by for- 
tune, and untaught in letters, and un- 


No one knew it. He as little as any. 
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No one knew it. Only indeed Pa- 
trasche, who, being with him always, 
saw him draw with chalk upon the stones 
any and every thing that grew or breath- 
ed, heard him on his little bed of hay 
murmur all manner of timid, pathetic 
prayers to the spirit of the great Master ; 
watched his gaze darken and his face 
radiate at the evening glow of sunset or 
the rosy rising of the dawn; and felt 
many and many a time the tears of a 
strange, nameless pain and joy, mingled 
together, fall hotly from the bright 
young eyes upon his own wrinkled, 
yellow forehead. 

“T should go to my grave quite con- 
tent if I thought, Nello, that when thou 
growest a man thou couldst own this 
hut and the little plot of ground, and 
labor for thyself, and be called Baas by 
thy neighbors,” said the old man Jehan 
many an hour from his bed. For to 
own a bit of soil, and to be called Baas 
—master—by the hamlet round, is to 
have achieved the highest ideal of a 
Flemish peasant; and the old soldier, 
who had wandered over all the earth 
in his youth, and had brought nothing 
back, deemed in his old age that to live 
and die on one spot in contented humil- 
ity was the fairest fate he could desire 
for his darling. But Nello said nothing. 


The same leaven was working in him. 


that in other times begat Rubens and 
Jordaens and the Van Eycks, and all 
their wondrous tribe, and in times more 
recent begat in the green country of the 
Ardennes, where the Meuse washes the 
old walls of Dijon, the great artist of the 
Patroclus, whose genius is too near us 
for us aright to measure its divinity. 
Nello dreamed of other things in the 
future than of tilling the little rood of 
earth, and living under the wattle roof, 
and being called Baas by neighbors a 
little poorer or a little less poor than 
himself. The cathedral spire, where it 
rose beyond the fields in the ruddy 
evening skies or in the dim, gray, misty 
mornings, said other things to him than 
this. But these he told only to Patrasche, 
whispering, childlike, his fancies in the 
dog’s ear when they went together at 
their work through the fogs of the day- 
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break, or lay together at their rest 
amongst the rustling rushes by the 
water's side. 

For such dreams are not easily shaped 
into speech to awake the slow sympa- 
thies of human auditors ; and they would 
only have sorely perplexed and troubled 
the poor old man bedridden in his corner, 
who, for his part, whenever he had trod- 
den the streets of Antwerp, had thought 
the daub of blue and red that they call- 
ed a Madonna, on the walls of the wine- 
shop where he drank his sou’s worth of 
black beer, quite as good as any of the 
famous altar-pieces for which the stranger 
folk traveled far and wide into Flanders 
from every land on which the good sun 
shone. 

There was only one other beside Pa- 
trasche to whom Nello could talk at all 
of his daring fantasies. This other was 
little Alois, who lived at the old red mill 
on the grassy mound, and whose father, 
the miller, was the best-to-do husband- 
man in all the village. Little Alois was 
only a pretty baby with soft round, rosy 
features, made lovely by those sweet 
dark eyes that the Spanish rule has left 
in so many a Flemish face, in testimony 
of the Alvan dominion, as Spanish art 
has left broadsown throughout the coun- 
try majestic palaces and stately courts, 
gilded house-fronts and sculptured lin- 
tels—histories in blazonry and poems in 
stone. 

Little Alois was often with Nello and 
Patrasche. They played in the fields, 
they ran in the snow, they gathered the 
daisies and bilberries, they went up to 
the old gray church together, and they 
often sat together by the broad wood- 
fire in the mill-house. Little Alois, in- 
deed, was the richest child in the hamlet. 
She had neither brother nor sister ; her 
blue serge dress had never a hole in it; 
at kermesse she had as many gilded 
nuts and Agni Dei in sugar as her hands 
could hold; and when she went up for 
her first communion her flaxen curls 
were covered with a cap of richest Mech- 
lin lace, which had been her mother’s 
and her grandmother's before it came to 
her. Men spoke already, though she 
had but twelve years, of the good wife 
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she would be for their sons to woo and 
win; but she herself was a little gay, 
simple child, in nowise conscious of her 
heritage, and she loved no playfellows 
so well as Jehan Daas’ grandson and his 
dog. 

oe day her father, Baas Cogez, a 
good man, but somewhat stern, came 
on a pretty group in the long meadow 
behind the mill, where the aftermath 
had that day been cut. It was his little 
daughter sitting amidst the hay, with 
the great tawny head of Patrasche on 
her lap, and many wreaths of poppies 
and blue cornflowers round them both: 
on a clean smooth slab of pine wood 
the boy Nello drew their likeness with a 
stick of charcoal. 

The miller stood and looked at the 
portrait with tears in his eyes, it was so 
strangely like, and he loved his only 
child closely and well. Then he rough- 
ly chid the little girl for idling there 
whilst her mother needed her within, 
and sent her indoors crying and afraid: 
then, turning, he snatched the wood 
from Nello’s hands. ‘‘ Dost do much of 
such folly ?”’ he asked, but there was a 
tremble in his voice. 

Nello colored and hung his head. 
“I draw everything I see,” he mur- 
mured. 

The miller was silent: then he stretch- 
ed his hand out with a franc in it. “It 
is folly, as I say, and evil waste of time : 
nevertheless, it is like Alois, and will 
please the house-mother. Take this 
silver bit for it and leave it for me.” 

The color died out of the face of the 
young Ardennois: he lifted his head 
and put his hands behind his back. 
“Keep your money and the portrait both, 
Baas Cogez,” he said simply. ‘ You 
have been often good to me.” Then he 
called Patrasche to him, and walked 
away across the fields. 

“TI could have seen them with that 
franc,” he murmured to Patrasche, ‘but 
I could not sell her picture—not even 
for them.” 

Baas Cogez went into his mill-house 
sore troubled in his mind. ‘That lad 
must not be so much with Alois,” he 
said to his wife that night. “Trouble 
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may come of it hereafter: he is fifteen 
now, and she is twelve; and the boy is 
comely of face and form.” 

“And he is a good lad and a loyal,” 
said the housewife, feasting her eyes on 
the piece of pine wood where it was 
throned above the chimney with a 
cuckoo clock in oak and a Calvary in 
wax. 

“Yea, I do not gainsay that,” said 
the miller, draining his pewter flagon. 

“Then, if what you think of were 
ever to come to pass,” said the wife, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ would it matter so much ? 
She will have enough for both, and one 
cannot be better than happy.” 

“You are a woman, and therefore a 
fool,” said the miller harshly, striking 
his pipe on the table. “The lad is 
naught but a beggar, and, with these 
painter's fancies, worse than a beggar. 
Have a care that they are not together 
in the future, or I will send the child to 
the surer keeping of the nuns of the 
Sacred Heart.” : 

The poor mother was terrified, and 
promised humbly to do his will. Not 
that she could bring herself altogether 
to separate the child from her favorite 
playmate, nor did the miller even desire 
that extreme of cruelty to a young lad 
who was guilty of nothing except pov- 


erty. But there were many ways in 


which little Alois was kept away from 
her chosen companion ; and Nello being 
a boy proud and quiet and sensitive, 
was quickly wounded, and ceased to 
turn his own steps and those of Pa- 
trasche, as he had been used to do with 
every moment of leisure, to the old red 
mill upon the slope. What his offence 
was he did not know: he supposed he 
had in some manner angered Baas 
Cogez by taking the portrait of Alois in 
the meadow; and when the child who 
loved him would run to him and nestle 
her hand in his, he would smile at her 
very sadly and say with a tender con- 
cern for her before himself, “Nay, Alois, 
do not anger your father. He thinks 
that I make you idle, dear, and he is 
not pleased that you should be with me. 
He is a good man and loves you well: 
we will not anger him, Alois.” 
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But it was with a sad heart that he 
said it, and the earth did not look so 
bright to him as it had used to do when 
he went out at sunrise under the poplars 
down the straight roads with Patrasche. 
The old red mill had been a landmark 
to him, and he had been used to pause 
by it, going and coming, for a cheery 
greeting with its people as her little flax- 
en head rose above the low mill-wicket, 
and her little rosy hands had held out a 
bone or a crust to Patrasche. Now the 
dog looked wistfully at a closed door, 
and the boy went on without pausing, 
with a pang at his heart, and the child 
sat within with tears dropping slowly on 
the knitting to which she was set on her 
little stool by the stove; and Baas Co- 
gez, working among his sacks and his 
mill-gear, would harden his will and 
say to himself, “It is best so. The lad 
is all but a beggar, and full of idle, 
dreaming fooleries. Who knows what 
mischief might not come of it in the 
future?’ So he was wise in his genera- 
tion, and would not have the door un- 
barred, except upon rare and formal oc- 
casions, which seemed to have neither 
warmth nor mirth in them to the two 
children, who had been accustomed so 
long to a daily gleeful, careless, happy 
interchange of greeting, speech and pas-. 
time, with no other watcher of their 
sports or auditor of their fancies than 
Patrasche, sagely shaking the brazen 
bells of his collar and responding with 
all a dog’s swift sympathies to their 
every change of mood. 

All this while the little panel of pine 
wood remained over the chimney in the 
mill-kitchen with the cuckoo clock and 
the waxen Calvary, and sometimes it 
seemed to Nello a little hard that whilst 
his gift was accepted he himself should 
be denied. 

But he did not complain: it was his 
habit to be quiet: old Jehan Daas had 
said ever to him, “We are poor: we 
must take what God sends—the ill with 
the good: the poor cannot choose.”’ 

To which the boy had always listened 
in silence, being reverent of his old 
grandfather; but nevertheless a certain 
vague, sweet hope, such as beguiles the 
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children of genius, had whispered in his 
heart, ‘““Yet the poor do choose some- 
times—choose to be great, so that men 
cannot say them nay.” And he thought 
so still in his innocence; and one day, 
when the little Alois, finding him by 
chance alone amongst the corn-fields by 
the canal, ran to him and held him close, 
and sobbed piteously because the mor- 
row would be her saint’s day, and for 
the first time in all her life her parents 
had failed to bid him to the little supper 
and romp in the great barns with which 
her feast-day was always celebrated, 
Nello had kissed her and murmured to 
her in firm faith, ‘It shall be different 
one day, Alois. One day that little bit of 
pine wood that your father has of mine 
shall be worth its weight in silver; and 
he will not shut the door against me 
then. Only love me always, dear little 
Alois, only love me always, and I will 
be great.” 

“And if I do not love you ?”’ the pret- 
ty child asked, pouting a little through 
her tears, and moved by the instinctive 
coquetries of her sex. 

Nello’s eyes left her face and wander- 
ed to the distance, where in the red and 
gold of the Flemish night the cathedral 
spire rose. There was a smile on his 
face so sweet and yet so sad that little 
Alois was awed by it. “I will be great 
still,” he said under his breath—“ great 
still, or die, Alois.” 

“You do not love me,” said the little 
spoilt child, pushing him away; but the 
boy shook his head and smiled, and 
went on his way through the tall yellow 
corn, seeing as in a vision some day in 
a fair future when he should come into 
that old familiar land and ask Alois of 
her people, and be not refused or denied, 
but received in honor, whilst the village 
folk should throng to look upon him and 
say in one another's ears, ‘Dost see 
him? He is a king among men, for he 
is a great artist and the world speaks his 
name; and yet he was only our poor 
little Nello, who was a beggar, as one 
may say, and only got his bread by the 
help of-his dog.” And he thought how 
he would fold his grandsire in furs and 
purples, and portray him as the old man 
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is portrayed in the Family in the chapel 
of St. Jacques; and of how he would 
hang the throat of Patrasche with a col- 
lar of gold, and place him on his right 
hand, and say to the people, ‘ This was 
once my only friend;” and of how he 
would build himself a great white mar- 
ble palace, and make to himself luxu- 
riant gardens of pleasure, on the slope 
looking outward to where the cathedral 
spire rose, and not dwell in it himself, 
but summon to it, as to a home, all men 
young and poor and friendless, but of 
the will to do mighty things ; and of how 
he would say to them always, if they 
sought to bless his name, ‘‘ Nay, do not 
thank me—thank Rubens. Without 
him, what should I have been?” And 
these dreams, beautiful, impossible, in- 
nocent, free of all selfishness, full of he- 
roical worship, were so closely about him 
as he went that he was happy —happy 
even on this sad anniversary of Alois’ 
saint’s day, when he and Patrasche went 
home by themselves to the little dark 
hut and the meal of black bread, whilst 
in the mill-house all the children of the 
village sang and laughed, and ate the 
big round cakes of Dijon and the almond 
gingerbread of Brabant, and danced in 
-the great barn to the light of the stars 
and the music of flute and fiddle. 

“Never mind, Patrasche,’’ he said, 
with his arms round the dog’s neck as 
they both sat in the door of the hut, 
where the sounds of the mirth at the mill 
came down to them on the night air— 
“never mind. It shall all be changed 
by and by.” 

He believed in the future: Patrasche, 


of more experience and of more philos-. 


ophy, thought that the loss of the mill 
supper in the present was ill compensated 
by dreams of milk and honey in some 
vague hereafter. And Patrasche growled 
whenever he passed by Baas Cogez. 

“This is Alois’ name-day, is it not?” 
said the old man Daas that night from 
the corner where he was stretched upon 
his bed of sacking. 

The boy gave a gesture of assent: he 


wished that the old man’s memory had 


erred a little, instead of keeping such 


Sure account. 
Vor. 1X.—6 
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“And why not there ?” his grandfather 
pursued. “Thou hast never missed a 
year before, Nello.” 

“Thou art too sick to leave,” mur- 
mured the lad, bending his handsome 
young head over the bed. 

“Tut! tut! Mother Nulette would 
have come and sat with me, as she does 
scores of times. What is the cause, 
Nello?” the old man persisted. “Thou 
surely hast not had ill words with the 
little one ?” 

“Nay, grandfather—never,” said the 
boy quickly, with a hot color in his bent 
face. “Simply and truly, Baas Cogez 
did not have me asked this year. He 
has taken some whim against me.” 

“But thou hast done nothing wrong?” 

“That I know—nothing. I took the 
portrait of Alois on a piece of pine: that 
is all.” 

“Ah! The old man was silent: the 
truth suggested itself to him with the 
boy’s innocent answer. He was tied to. 
a bed of dried leaves in the corner of a 
wattle hut, but he had not wholly for- 
gotten what the ways of the world were 
like. 

He drew Nello’s fair head fondly to 
his breast with. a tenderer gesture. 
“Thou art very poor, my child,” he said 
with a quiver the more in his aged, 
trembling voice—‘so poor! It is very 
hard for thee.” 

“Nay, I am rich,” murmured Nello; 
and in his innocence he thought so—rich 
with the imperishable powers that are 
mightier than the might of kings. And 
he went and stood by the door of the 
hut in the quiet autumn night, and 
watched the stars troop by and the 
tall poplars bend and shiver in the 
wind. All the casements of the mill- 
house were lighted, and every now and 
then the notes of the flute came to him. 
The tears fell down his cheeks, for he 
was but a child, yet he smiled, for he 
said to himself, ‘‘In the future!’ He 
stayed there until all was quite still and 
dark, then he and Patrasche went with- 
in and slept together, long and deeply, 
side by side. 

Now he had a secret which only Pa- 
trasche knew. There was a little out- 
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house to the hut, which no one entered 
but himself—a dreary place, but with 
abundant clear light from the north. 
Here he had fashioned himself rudely 
an easel in rough lumber, and here on 
a great gray sea of stretched paper he 
had given shape to one of the innumer- 
able fancies which possessed his brain. 
No one had ever taught him anything; 
colors he had no means to buy ; he had 
gone without bread many a time to pro- 
cure even the few rude vehicles that he 
had here; and it was only in black or 
white that he could fashion the things 
he saw. This great figure which he had 
drawn here in chalk was only an old 
man sitting on a fallen tree—only that. 
He had seen old Michel the woodman 
sitting so at evening many a time. He 
had never had a soul to tell him of out- 
line or perspective, of anatomy or of 
shadow, and yet he had given all the 
weary, wornout age, all the sad, quiet 
patience, all the rugged, careworn pathos 
of his original, and given them so that 
the old lonely figure was a poem, sitting 
there, meditative and alone, on the dead 
tree, with the darkness of the descend- 
ing night behind him. 

It was rude, of course, in a way, and 
had many faults, no doubt; and yet it 
was real, true in Nature, true in Art, 
and very mournful, and in a manner 
beautiful. 

Patrasche had lain quiet countless 
hours watching its gradual creation after 
the labor of each day was done, and he 
knew that Nello had a hope—vain and 
wild perhaps, but strongly cherished— 
of sending this great drawing to compete 
for a prize of two hundred francs a year 
which it was announced in Antwerp 
would be open to every lad of talent, 
scholar or peasant, under eighteen, who 
would attempt to win it with some un- 
aided work of chalk or pencil. Three 
of the foremost artists in the town of 
Rubens were to be the judges and elect 
the victor according to his merits. 

All the spring and summerand autumn 
Nello had been at work upon this treas- 
ure, which, if triumphant, would build 
him his first step toward independence 
and the mysteries of the art which he 
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blindly, ignorantly and yet passionately 
adored. 

He said nothing to any one: his 
grandfather would not have understood, 
and little Alois was lost to him. Only 
to Patrasche he told all, and whispered, 
“Rubens would give it me, I think, if he 
knew.” 

Patrasche thought so too, for he knew 


that Rubens had loved dogs or he had’ 


never painted them with such exquisite 
fidelity ; and men who loved dogs were, 
as Patrasche knew, always pitiful. 

The drawings were to go in on the 
first day of December, and the decision 
be given on the twenty-fourth, so that 
he who should win might rejoice with 
all his people at the Christmas season. 

In the twilight of a bitter wintry day, 
and with a beating heart, now quick 
with hope, now faint with fear, Nello 
placed the great picture on his little 
green milk-cart, and took it, with the 
help of Patrasche, into the town, and 
there left it, as enjoined, at the doors of 
a public building. . 

“Perhaps it is worth nothing at all. 
How can I tell?” he thought, with the 
heart-sickness of a great timidity. Now 
that he had left it there, it seemed to him 
so hazardous, so vain, so foolish, to 
dream that he, a little lad with bare feet, 
who barely knew his letters, could do 
anything at which great painters, real 
artists, could ever deign to look. Yet 
he took heart as he went by the cathe- 
dral: the lordly form of Rubens seemed 
to rise from the fog and the darkness, 
and to loom in its magnificence before 
him, whilst the lips, with their kindly 
smile, seemed to him to murmur, “ Nay, 
have courage! It was not by a weak 
heart and by faint fears that I wrote my 
name for all time upon Antwerp.” 

Nello rai home through the cold 
night, comforted. He had done his 
best: the rest must be as God willed, he 
thought, in that innocent, unquestioning 
faith which had been taught him in the 
little gray chapel amongst the willows 
and the poplar trees. 

The winter was very sharp already. 
That night, after they reached the hut, 
snow fell; and fell for very many days 
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after that, so that the paths and the 
divisions in the fields were all obliter- 
ated, and all the smaller streams were 
frozen over, and the cold was intense 
upon the plains. Then, indeed, it be- 
came hard work to go round for the 
milk while the world was all dark, and 
carry it through the darkness to the 
silent town. Hard work, especially for 
Patrasche, for the passage of the years, 
that were only bringing Nello a stronger 
youth, were bringing him old age, and 
his joints were stiff and his bones ached 
often. But he would never give up his 
share of the labor. Nello would fain 
have spared him and drawn the cart 
himself, but Patrasche would not allow 
it, All he would ever permit or accept 
was the help of a thrust from behind to 
the truck as it lumbered along through 
the ice-ruts. Patrasche had lived in 
harness, and he was proud of it. He 
suffered a great deal sometimes from 
frost, and the terrible roads, and the 
theumatic pains of his limbs, but he 
only drew his breath hard and bent his 
stout neck, and trod onward with steady 
patience. 

“Rest thee at home, Patrasche—it is 
time thou didst rest—and I can quite 
well push in the cart by myself,” urged 
Nello many a morning; but Patrasche, 
who understood him aright, would no 
more have consented to stay at home 
than a veteran soldier to shirk when the 
charge was sounding ; and every day he 
would rise and place himself in his 
shafts, and plod along over the snow 
through the fields that his four round 
feet had left their print upon so many, 
many years. 

“One must never rest till one dies,” 
thought Patrasche; and sometimes it 
seemed to him that that time of rest for 
him was not very far off. His sight was 
less clear than it had been, and it gave 
him pain to rise after the night's sleep, 
though he would never lie a moment in 
his straw when once the bell of the 
chapel tolling five let him know that 
the daybreak of labor had begun. 

“My poor Patrasche, we shall soon 
lie quiet together, you and I,” said old 
Jehan Daas, stretching out to stroke the 
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head of Patrasche with the old withered 
hand which had always shared with him 
its one poor crust of bread; and the 
hearts of the old man and the old dog 
ached together with one thought: When 
they were gone who would care for their 
darling ? 

One afternoon, as they came back from 
Antwerp over the snow, which had be- 
come hard and smooth as marble over 
all the Flemish plains, they found drop- 
ped in the road a pretty little puppet, a 
tambourine-player, all scarlet and gold, 
about six inches high, and, unlike great- 
er personages when Fortune lets them 
drop, quite unspoiled and unhurt by its 
fall. It was a pretty toy. Nello tried to 
find its owner, and, failing, thought that 
it was just the thing to please Alois. 

It was quite night when he passed the 
mill-house: he knew the little window 
of her room. It could be no harm, he 
thought, if he gave her his little piece 
of treasure-trove, they had been play- 
fellows so long. There was a shed with" 
a sloping roof beneath her casement: 
he climbed it and tapped softly at the 
lattice: there was a little light within. 
The child opened it and looked out, half 
frightened. 

Nello put the tambourine-player into 
her hands. “Here is a doll I found in 
the snow, Alois. Take it,” he whisper- 
ed—“ take it, and God bless thee, dear !”” 

He slid down from the shed-roof be- 
fore she had time to thank him, and ran 
off through the darkness, 

That night there was a fire at the 
mill. Out-buildings and much corn were 
destroyed, although the mill itself and 
the dwelling-house were unharmed. All 
the village was out in terror, and engines 
came tearing through the sifew from 
Antwerp. The miller was insured, and 
would lose nothing: nevertheless, he 
was in furious wrath, and declared aloud 
that the fire was due to no accident, but 
to some foul intent. 

Nello, awakened from his sleep, ran 
to help with the rest: Baas Cogez thrust 
him angrily aside. ‘Thou wert loitering 
here after dark,” he said roughly. “I 
believe, on my soul, that thou dost know 
more of the fire than any one.” 
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Nello heard him in silence, stupefied, 
not supposing that any one could say 
such things except in jest, and not com- 
prehending how any one could pass a 
jest at such a time. 

Nevertheless, the miller said the brutal 
thing openly to many of his neighbors 
in the day that followed ; and though no 
serious charge was ever preferred against 
the lad, it got bruited about that Nello 
had been seen in the mill-yard after 
dark on some unspoken errand, and 
that he bore Baas Cogez a grudge for 
forbidding his intercourse with little 
Alois; and so the hamlet, which follow- 
ed the sayings of its richest landowner 
servilely, and whose families all hoped 
to secure the riches of Alois in some 
future time for their sons, took the hint 
to give grave looks and cold words to 
old Jehan Daas’ grandson. No one said 
anything to him openly, but all the vil- 
lage agreed together to humor the mill- 
er’s prejudice, and at the cottages and 
farms where Nello and Patrasche called 
every morning for the milk for Antwerp, 
downcast glances and brief phrases re- 
placed to them the broad smiles and 
cheerful greetings to which they had 
been always used. No one really cred- 
ited the miller’s absurd suspicion, nor 
the outrageous accusations born of them, 
but the people were all very poor and 
very ignorant, and the one rich man of 
the place had pronounced against him. 
Nello, in his innocence and his friend- 
lessness, had no strength to stem the 
popular tide. . 

“Thou art very cruel to the lad,” the 
miller’s wife dared to say, weeping, to 
her lord. ‘Sure he is an innocent lad 
and a faithful, and would never dream 
of any sich wickedness, however sore 
his heart might be.” 

But Baas Cogez being an obstinate 
man, having once said a thing held to 
it doggedly, though in his innermost 
soul he knew well the injustice that he 
was committing. 

Meanwhile, Nello endured the injury 
done against him with a certain proud 
patience that disdained to complain: he 
only gave way a little when he was quite 
alone with old Patrasche. Besides, he 
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thought, “If it should win! They will 
be sorry then, perhaps.” 

Still, to a boy not quite sixteen, and 
who had dwelt in one little world all his 
short life, and in his childhood had been 
caressed and applauded on all sides, it 
was a hard trial to have the whole of 
that little world turn against him for 
naught. Especially hard in that bleak, 
snow-bound, famine-stricken winter- 
time, when the only light and warmth 
there could be found abode beside the 
village hearths and in the kindly greet- 
ings of neighbors. In the winter-time all 
drew nearer to each other, all to all, ex- 
cept to Nello and Patrasche, with whom 
none now would have anything to do, 
and who were left to fare as they might 
with the old paralyzed, bedridden man 
in the little cabin, whose fire was often 
low, and whose board was often without 
bread, for there was a buyer from Ant- 
werp who had taken to drive his mule 
in of a day for the milk of the various 
dairies, and there were only three or four 
of the people who had refused his terms 
of purchase and remained faithful to 
the little green cart. So that the burden 
which Patrasche drew had become very 
light, and the centime-pieces in Nello’s 
pouch had become, alas! very small 
likewise. 

The dog would stop, as usual, at all 
the familiar gates which were now closed 
to him, and look up at them with wistful, 
mute appeal; and it cost the neighbors 
a pang to shut their doors and their 
hearts, and let Patrasche draw his cart 
on again, empty. Nevertheless, they 
did it, for they desired to please Baas 
Cogez. 

Noél was close at hand. 

The weather was very wild and cold. 
The snow was six feet deep, and the ice 
was firm enough to bear oxen and men 
upon it everywhere. At this season the 
little village was always gay and cheer- 
ful. At the poorest dwelling there were 
possets and cakes, joking and dancing, 
sugared saints and gilded Jésus. The 
merry Flemish bells jingled everywhere 
on the horses ; everywhere within doors 
some well-filled soup-pot sang and 
smoked over the stove; and everywhere 
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over the snow without laughing maidens 
pattered in bright kerchiefs and stout 
kirtles, going to and from the mass. 
Only in the little hut it was very dark 
and very cold. 

Nello and Patrasche were left utterly 
alone, for one night in the week before 
the Christmas Day, Death entered there, 
and took away from life for ever old 
Jehan Daas, who had never known of 
life aught save its poverty and its pains. 
He had long been half dead, incapable 
of any movement except a feeble gesture, 
and powerless for anything beyond a 
gentle word; and yet his loss fell on 
them both with a great horror in it: they 
mourned him passionately. He had 
passed away from them in his sleep, and 
when in the gray dawn they learned 
their bereavement, unutterable solitude 
and desolation seemed to close around 
them. He had long been only a poor, 
feeble, paralyzed old man, who could 
not raise a hand in their defence, but 
he had loved them well: his smile had 
always welcomed their return. “They 
mourned for him unceasingly, refusing 
to be comforted, as in the white winter 
day they followed the deal shell that 
held his body to the nameless grave by 
the little gray church. They were his 
only mourners, these two whom he had 
left friendless upon earth—the young 
boy and the old dog. 

“Surely, he will relent now and let 
the poor lad come hither?” thought the 
miller’s wife, glancing at her husband 
where he smoked by the hearth. 

Baas Cogez knew her thought, but he 
hardened his heart, and would not un- 
bar his door as the little, humble funeral 
went by. “The boy is a beggar,” he 
said to himself: “he shall not be about 
Alois.”” 

The woman dared not say anything 
aloud, but when the grave was closed 
and the mourners had gone, she put a 
wreath of immortelles into Alois’ hands 
and bade her go and lay it reverently 
on the dark, unmarked mound where 
the snow was displaced. 

Nello and Patrasche went home with 
broken hearts. But even of that poor, 
melancholy, cheerless home they were 
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denied the consolation. There was a 
month’s rent over-due for their little 
home, and when Nello had paid the last 
sad service to the dead he had nota 
coin left. He went and begged grace 
of the owner of the hut,-a cobbler who 
went every Sunday night to drink his 
pint of wine and smoke with Baas Co- 
gez. The cobbler would grant no mer- 
cy. He was a harsh, miserly man, and 
loved money. He claimed in default of 
his rent every stick and stone, every pot 
and pan, in the hut, and bade Nello and 
Patrasche be out of it on the morrow. 

Now, the cabin was lowly enough, and 
in some sense miserable enough, and 
yet their hearts clove to it with a great 
affection. They had been so happy 
there, and in the summer, with its clam- 
bering vine and its flowering beans, it 
was so pretty and bright in the midst of 
the sun-lighted fields! Their life in it 
had been full of labor and privation, and 
yet they had been so well content, so gay 
of heart, running together to meet the 
old man’s never-failing smile of welcome! 

All night long the boy and the dog 
sat by the fireless hearth in the darkness, 
drawn close together for warmth and 
sorrow. Their bodies were insensible to 
the cold, but their hearts seemed frozen 
in them. 

When the morning broke over the 
white, chill earth it was the morning of 
Christmas Eve. With a shudder, Nello 
clasped close to him his only friend, 
while his tears fell hot and fast on the 
dog’s frank forehead. “Let us go, Pa- 
trasche—dear, dear Patrasche,”’ he mur- 
mured. ‘We will not wait to be kicked 
out: let us go.” 

Patrasche had no will but his, and 
they went sadly, side by side, out from 
the little place which was so dear to 
them both, and in which every humble, 
homely thing was to them precious and 
beloved. Patrasche drooped his head 
wearily as he passed by his own green 
cart: it was no longer his—it had to go 
with the rest to pay the rent, and his 
brass harness lay idle and glittering on 
the snow. The dog could have lain 
down beside it and died for very heart- 
sickness as he went, but whilst the lad 
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lived and needed him Patrasche would 
not yield and give way. 

They took the old accustomed road 
into Antwerp. The day had yet scarce 
more than dawned, most of the shutters 
were still closed, but some of the villagers 
were about. They took no notice whilst 
the dog and the boy passed by them. 
At one door Nello paused and looked 
wistfully within: his grandfather had 
done many a kindly turn in neighbor’s 
service to the people who dwelt there. 

“Would you give Patrasche a crust ?” 
he said, timidly. ‘He is old, and he 
has had nothing since last forenoon.” 

The woman shut the door hastily, 
murmuring some vague saying about 
wheat and rye being very dear that sea- 
son. The boy and the dog went on 
again wearily: they asked no more. 

By slow and painful ways they reach- 
ed Antwerp as the chimes tolled ten. 

“If I had anything about me I could 
sell to get him bread!’’ thought Nello, 
but he had nothing except the wisp of 
linen and serge that covered him, and 
his pair of wooden shoes. 

Patrasche understood, and nestled his 
nose into the lad’s hand, as though to 
pray him not to be disquieted for any 
woe or want of his. 

The winner of the drawing-prize was 
to be proclaimed at noon, and to the 
public building where he had left his 
treasure Nello made his way. On the 
steps and in the entrance-hall there was 
a crowd of youths—some of his age, 
some older, all with parents or relatives 
or friends. His heart was sick with fear 
as he went amongst them, holding Pa- 
trasche close to him. The great bells 
of the city clashed out the hour of noon 
with brazen clamor. The doors of the 
inner hall were opened; the eager, 
panting throng rushed in: it was known 
that the selected picture would be raised 
above the rest upon a wooden dais. 

A mist obscured Nello’s sight, his 
head swam, his limbs almost failed him. 
When his vision cleared-he saw the 
drawing raised on high: it was not his 
own! A slow, sonorous’ voice was pro- 
claiming aloud that victory had been 
adjudged to Stephan Kiesslinger, born 
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in the burgh of Antwerp, son of a 
wharfinger in that town. 

When Nello recovered his conscious- 
ness he was lying on the stones without, 
and Patrasche was trying with every art 
he knew to call him back to life. In 
the distance a throng of the youths of 
Antwerp were shouting around their 
successful comrade, and escorting him 
with acclamations to his home upon the 
quay. 

The boy staggered to his feet and 
drew the dog into his embrace. “It is 
all over, dear Patrasche,” he murmured 
—‘‘all over!” 

He rallied himself as best he could, 
for he was weak from fasting, and re- 
traced his steps to the village. Pa- 
trasche paced by his side with his head 
drooping and his old limbs feeble from 
hunger and sorrow. 

The snow was falling fast: a keen 
hurricane blew from the north: it was 
bitter as death on the plains. It took 
them long to traverse the familiar path, 
and the bells were sounding four of the 
clock as they approached the hamlet. 
Suddenly Patrasche paused, arrested by 
a scent in the snow, scratched, whined, 
and draw out with his teeth a small case 
of brown leather. He ‘held it up to 
Nello in the darkness. Where they 
were there stood a little Calvary, anda 
lamp burned dully under the cross: the 
boy mechanically turned the case to the 
light: on it was the name of Baas Cogez, 
and within it were notes for two thou- 
sand francs. 

The sight roused the lad a little from 
his stupor. He thrust it in his shirt, and 
stroked Patrasche and drew him onward. 
The dog looked up wistfully in his face. 

Nello made straight for the mill-house, 
and went to the house-door and struck 
on its panels. The miller’s wife opened 
it weeping, with little Alois clinging close 
to her skirts. “Is it thee, thou poor 
lad?” she said kindly through her tears. 
“Get thee gone ere the Baas see thee. 
We are in sore trouble to-night. He is 
out seeking for a power of money that 
he has let fall riding homeward, and in 
this snow he never will find it ; and God 
knows it will go nigh to ruin us. It 
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is Heaven’s own judgment for the things 
we have done to thee.” 

Nello put the note-case in her hand 
and called Patrasche within the house. 
“Patrasche found the money to-night,” 
he said quickly. “Tell Baas Cogez so: 
I think he will not deny the dog shelter 
and food in his old age. Keep him from 
pursuing me, and I pray of you to be 
good to him.” 

Ere either woman or dog knew what 
he meant he had stooped and kissed Pa- 
trasche: then closed the door hurriedly, 
and disappeared in the gloom of the fast- 
falling night. 

The woman and the child stood 
speechless with joy and fear: Patrasche 
vainly spent the fury of his anguish 
against the iron-bound oak of the barred 
house-door. They did not dare unbar 
the door and let him forth: they tried all 
they could to solace him. They brought 
him sweet cakes and juicy meats; they 
tempted him with the best they had; they 
tried to lure him to abide by the warmth 
of the hearth; but it was of no avail. 
Patrasche refused to be comforted or to 
stir from the barred portal. 

It was six o’clock when from an op- 
posite entrance the miller at last came, 
jaded and broken, into his wife’s pres- 
ence. ‘It is lost for ever,’’ he said with 
an ashen cheek and a quiver in his stern 
voice. “We have looked with lanterns 
everywhere : it is gone=the little maid- 
én’s portion and all!” 

His wife put the money into his hand, 
and told him how it had come to her. 
The strong man sank trembling into a 
seat and covered his face, ashamed and 
almost afraid. ‘I have been cruel to 
the lad,” he muttered at length: “I de- 
served not to have good at his hands.” 

Little Alois, taking courage, crept close 
to her father and nestled against him her 
fair curly head. ‘‘ Nello may come here 
again, father?’ she whispered. ‘He 
may come to-morrow as he used to do?” 

The miller pressed her in his arms: 
his hard, sun-burned face was very pale 
and his mouth trembled. “Surely, sure- 
ly,” he answered his child. ‘He shall 
bide here on Christmas Day, and any 
other day he will. God helping me, I 
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will make amends to the boy —I will 
make amends.” 

Little Alois kissed him in gratitude and 
joy, then slid from his knees and ran to 
where the dog kept watch by the door. 
“And to-night I may feast Patrasche ?” 
she cried in a child’s thoughtless glee. 

Her father bent his head gravely: 
“Ay, ay: let the dog have the best;” 
for the stern old man was moved and 
shaken to his heart’s depths. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the mill- 
house was filled with oak logs and 
squares of turf, with cream and honey, 
with meat and bread, and ‘the rafters 
were hung with wreaths of evergreen, 
and the Calvary and the cuckoo clock 
looked out from a mass of holly. There 
were little paper lanterns too for Alois, 
and toys of various fashions and sweet- 
meats in bright-pictured papers. There 
were light and warmth and abundance 
everywhere, and the child would fain 
have made the dog a guest honored and 
feasted. P 

But Patrasche would neither lie in the 
warmth nor share in the cheer. Fam- 
ished he was and very cold, but without 
Nello he would partake neither of com- 
fort nor food. Against all temptation he 
was proof, and close against the door 
he leaned always, watching only for a 
means of escape. 

“He wants the lad,” said Baas Cogez. 
“Good dog! good dog! I will go over 
to the-lad the first thing at day-dawn.” 
For no one but Patrasche knew that 
Nello had left the hut, and no one but 
Patrasche divined that Nello had gone 
to face starvation and misery alone. 

The mill-kitchen was very warm; 
great logs crackled and flamed on the 
hearth; neighbors came in for a glass 
of wine and a slice of the fat goose bak- 
ing for supper. Alois, gleeful and sure 
of her playmate back on the morrow, 
bounded and sang and tossed back her 
yellow hair. Baas Cogez, in the fullness 
of his heart, smiled on her through 
moistened eyes, and spoke of the way 
in which he would befriend her favorite 
companion ; the house-mother sat with 
calm, coutented face at the spinning- 
wheel ; the cuckoo in the clock chirped 
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mirthful hours. Amidst it all Patrasche 
was bidden with a thousand words of 
welcome to tarry there a cherished guest. 
But neither peace nor plenty could allure 
him where Nello was not. 

When the supper smoked on the 
board, and the voices were loudest and 
. gladdest, and the Christ-child brought 
choicest gifts to Alois, Patrasche, watch- 
ing always an occasion, glided out when 
the door was unlatched by a careless 
new-comer, and as swiftly as his weak 
and tired limbs would bear him sped 
over the snow in the bitter, black night. 
He had only one thought —to follow 
Nello. A human friend might have 
paused for the pleasant meal, the cheery 
warmth, the cozy slumber ; but that was 
not the friendship of Patrasche. He re- 
membered a bygone time, when an old 
man and a little child had found him 
sick unto death in the wayside ditch. 

Snow had fallen freshly all the even- 
ing long; it was now nearly ten; the 
trail of the boy’s footsteps was almost 
obliterated. It took Patrasche long to dis- 
cover any scent. When at last he found 
it, it was lost again quickly, and lost and 
recovered, and again lost and again re- 
covered, a hundred times or more. F 

The night was very wild. The lamps 
under the wayside crosses were blown 
out; the roads were sheets of ice; the 
impenetrable darkness hid every trace 
of habitations ; there was no living thing 
abroad. All the cattle were housed, and 
in all the huts and homesteads men and 
women rejoiced and feasted. There was 
only Patrasche out in the cruel cold— 
old and famished and full of pain, but 
with the strength and the patience of a 
great love to sustain him in his search. 

The trail of Nello’s steps, faint and 
obscure as it was under the new snow, 
went straightly along the accustomed 
tracks into Antwerp. It was past mid- 
night when Patrasche traced it over the 
boundaries of the town and into the 
narrow, tortuous, gloomy streets. It was 
all quite dark in the town, save where 
some light gleamed ruddily through 
the crevices of house-shutters, or some 
group went homeward with lanterns 
chanting drinking-songs. The streets 
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were all white with ice: the high walls 
and roofs loomed black against them, 
There was scarce a sound save the riot 
of the winds down the passages as they 
tossed the creaking signs and shook the 
tall lamp-irons. ; 

So many passers-by had trodden 
through and through the snow, so many 
diverse paths had crossed and recrossed 
each other, that the dog had a hard 
task to retain any hold on the track he 
followed. But he kept on his way, 
though the cold pierced him to the bone, 
and the jagged ice cut his feet, and the 
hunger in his body gnawed like a rat's 
teeth. He kept on his way, a poor 
gaunt, shivering thing, and by long pa- 
tience traced the steps he loved into the 
very heart of the burgh and up to the 
steps of the great cathedral. 

“He is gone to the things that he 


loved,” thought Patrasche: he could 


not understand, but he was full of sorrow 
and of pity for the art-passion that to 
him was so incomprehensible and yet 
so sacred. 

The portals of the cathedral were un- 
closed after the midnight mass. Some 
heedlessness in the custodians, too eager 
to go home and feast or sleep, or too 
drowsy to know whether they turned the 
keys aright, had left one of the doors un- 
locked. By that accident the footfalls 
Patrasche sought had passed through into 
the building, leaving the white marks of 
snow upon the dark stone floor. By 
that slender white thread, frozen as it 
fell, he was guided through the intense 
silence, through the immensity of the 
vaulted space—guided straight to the 
gates of the chancel, and, stretched there 
upon the stones, he found Nello. He 
crept up and touched the face of the 
boy. ‘Didst thou dream that I should 
be faithless and forsake thee? I—a 
dog ?”’ said that mute caress. 

The lad raised himself with a low cry 
and clasped him close. “Let us lie 
down and die together,” he murmured. 
“Men have no need of us, and we are 
all alone.” 

In answer, Patrasche crept closer yet, 
and laid his head upon the young boy’s 
breast. The great tears stood in his 
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brown, sad eyes: not for himself—for 
himself he was happy. 

They lay close together in the pier- 
cing cold. The blasts that blew over the 
Flemish dikes from the northern seas 
were like waves of ice, which froze every 
living thing they touched. The interior 
of the immense vault of stone in which 
they were was even more bitterly chill 
’ than the snow-covered plains without. 
Now and then a bat moved in the shad- 
ows—now and then a gleam of light 
came on the ranks of carven figures. 
Under the Rubens they lay together 
quite still, and soothed almost into a 
dreaming slumber by the numbing nar- 
cotic of the cold. Together they dream- 
ed of the old glad days when they had 
chased each other through the flowering 
grasses of the summer meadows, or sat 
hidden in the tall bulrushes by the 
water’s side, watching the boats go sea- 
ward in the sun. 

Suddenly through the darkness a 
great white radiance streamed through 
the vastness of the aisles; the moon, 
that was at her height, had broken 
through the clouds, the snow had ceased 
to fall, the light reflected from the snow 
without was clear as the light of dawn. 
It fell through the arches full upon the 
two pictures above, from which the boy 
on his entrance had flung back the veil : 
the Elevation and the Descent of the 
Cross were for one instant visible. 

Nello rose to his feet and stretched his 
arms to them: the tears of a passionate 
ecstasy glistened on the paleness of his 
face. “I have seen them at last!’’ he 
cried aloud. ‘“‘O God, it is enough !” 

His limbs failed under him, and he 
sank upon his knees, still gazing upward 
at the majesty that he adored. For a 
few brief moments the light illumined 
the divine visions that had been denied 
to him so long—light clear and sweet 
and strong as though it streamed from 
the throne of Heaven. Then suddenly 
it passed away : once more a great dark- 
ness covered the face of Christ. 

The arms of the boy drew close again 
the body of the dog. “We shall see 
His face—there,”” he murmured; “and 
He will not part us, I think.” 
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On the morrow, by the chancel of the 
cathedral, the people of Antwerp found 
them both. They were both dead: the 
cold of the night had frozen into still- 


‘ness alike the young life and the old. 


When the Christmas morning broke and 
the priests came to the temple, they saw 
them lying thus on the stones together. 
Above, the veils were drawn back from 
the great visions of Rubens, and the 
fresh rays of the sunrise touched the 
thorn-crowned head of the Christ. 

As the day grew on there came an 
old, hard-featured man who wept as 
women weep. “I was cruel to the lad,” 
he muttered, “and now I would have 
made amends—yea, to the half of my 
substance—and he should have been to 
me as a son.” 

There came also, as the day grew 
apace, a painter who had fame in the 
world, and who was liberal of hand and 
of spirit. ‘I seek one who should have 
had the prize yesterday had worth won,” 
he said to the people—‘a boy of rare 
promise and genius. An old wood-cut- 
ter on a fallen tree at eventide—that was 
all his theme. But there was greatness 
for the future in it. I would fain find 
him, and take him with me and teach 
him Art.” 

And a little child with curling fair 
hair, sobbing bitterly as she clung to her 
father’s arm, cried aloud, “Oh, Nello, 
come! We have all ready for thee. The 
Christ-child’s hands are full of gifts, and 
the old piper will play for us; and the 
mother says thou shalt stay by the 
hearth and burn nuts with us all the 
Noél week long—yes, even to the Feast 
of the Kings! And Patrasche will be 
sohappy! Oh, Nello, wake and come!” 

But the young pale face, turned up- 
ward to the light of the great Rubens 
with a smile upon its mouth, answered 
them all, “It is too late.” 

For the sweet, sonorous bells went 
ringing through the frost, and the sun- 
light shone upon the plains of snow, 
and the populace trooped gay and glad 
through the streets, but Nello and Pa- 
trasche no more asked charity at their 
hands, All they needed now Antwerp 
gave unbidden. 
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Death had been more pitiful to them 
than longer life would have been. It 
had taken the one in the loyalty of love, 
and the other in the innocence of faith, 
from a world which for love has no re- 
compense and for faith no fulfillment. 

All their lives they had been together, 
and in their deaths they were not di- 





vided; for when they were found the 
arms of the boy were folded too closely 
around the dog to be severed without 
violence, and the people of their little 
village, contrite and ashamed, implored 
a special grace for them, and, making 
them one grave, laid them to rest there 
side by side—for ever ! 
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HROUGH the frost, through the ice, through the snow-flakes, 

Through the blackness of darkness on high, 

Borne along on the wings of the north wind, 
In the midnight there cometh a cry: 

“Waken, world! waken, world! from thy dreaming— 
Mount and ride, mount and ride toward the gleaming, 
Where the first tints of morning are beaming 

On the cold, hopeless gloom of the sky.” 


Out beyond the dim realms of the midnight, 
On the border where shadows lie curled, 
Comes the King with his shining attendants— 

Comes the King with his banners unfurled: 
Above him new perfumes are shedding, 
Before him new glory is spreading, 
Around him new millions are treading, 

Thronging in, thronging in to the world. 


Bid them hail, bid them hail as they enter, 
Wide open your heart-portals fling: 
The new souls, the new hopes, the new trials, 
New strength and new blessings will bring: 
Give thy cares to the past, dim and hoary, 
Turn the page on the Old Year's sad story: 
He is dead, he is dead, and the glory 
Shines now on the incoming King. 


Ride away, ride away toward the eastward, 
O’er the hilltop the banners appear: 
Linger not, linger not in the shadow 
Where the Past seeks its sepulchre drear: 
Leave behind thee, O sinner, thy madness, 
Leave behind thee, O mourner, thy sadness, 
Look beyond, look above, and with gladness ‘i 
Welcome in, welcome in the New Year. 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
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WE were all comfortably seated at 
breakfast in the long oak-wain- 
scoted dining-room, where the fire blazed 
cheerfully at the lower end. This was 
not a half-starved fire in a fashionable 
grate—a fire all smoke and dust and 
black coal, without either warmth or 
glow. Oh no! none of your fashionable 
fires for us—fires that make your eyes 
red, your throats sore, your hands and 
faces smutty, your clothes and furniture 
black ; fires that make you cough and 
sneeze and cry; fires, in one word, that 
do anything and everything but cheer 
and warm you. Our fire was of an en- 
tirely different kind. From one corner 
of the room projected a triangular fire- 
place five feet deep, and ten feet wide 
at the open side of the triangle. The 
hearth was raised a few inches above 
the floor, and paved with a large, pecu- 
liarly hard stone; and there, on two 
quaintly-shaped andirons (salamanders 
twisted into most impossible positions), 
reposed in glory a veteran oak log, a 
patriarch of the forest, surrounded by 
his merry, chattering children, a whole 
bevy of smaller birch-wood logs, that 
crackled and sputtered and sang, mak- 
ing all the noise they could, and appar- 
ently enjoying the frolic. The smooth, 
silky, silvery bark of these merry little 
logs formed a striking contrast with the 
dark-brown color of the solemn oak log 
at the back, who submitted to his fate 
with a dignified resignation in unbro- 
ken silence, leaving all the noise and 
all the sparkle to his thoughtless com- 
panions. 

The fireplace was about five feet high, 
and on the white marble roof, supported 
on each side by two marble columns, 
tose a perfect wilderness of blooming 
exotics on a background of glossy 
green leaves. Plants would thrive won- 
derfully in this nook, where the sun 
smiled upon them through six lofty win- 
dows, and the glorious fire underneath 
so thoroughly warmed the rich, moist 





soil in which they grew. No wonder 
that we thought a great deal of this fire- 
place, and that it was generally sur- 
rounded by a bevy of courtiers, young 
and old, big and small, all devoted fire- 
worshipers. 

But on the present occasion the fire 
was deserted, though a variety of low 
seats and cushions scattered before it 
still attested its attractions. The whole 
family was now assembled at the long 
table in the middle of the room. A 
bonny family it was, and pleasant to 
look at, with so many children, all so 
curly and so rosy, and in general, it 
must be confessed, rather noisy, but 
now so absorbed in their bowls of bread 
and milk as to be a/most silent. The 
number of olive branches gathered 
round the table fully warranted the 
rather bountiful sprinkling of govern- 
esses and teachers between them. 

Behold Herr Gruebel, in whose par- 
ticular charge are the two healthy boys 
at his right and left. Their eyes are 
sparkling with mischief, even now when 
the little mouths are wholly occupied 
with the consumption of bread and 
milk. Poor Herr Gruebel! he has ra- 
ther a hard time of it. He isa stout, 
tall, red-haired, smoothly-shaven bach- 
elor, on the shady side of forty; has 
studied theology at Erlangen, preached 
occasionally, and now, lacking a parish 
to manage, has undertaken the man- 
agement of these two curly-headed little 
boys. He has learned a great deal, 
and remembers it all, but has forgotten 
that he was once a little boy himself, 
climbing fences, hunting for birds’ nests, 
knocking apples off the trees, sailing 
boats in puddles, tearing clothes and 
losing caps, always on the move from 
morning to night, and never accomplish- 
ing anything but mischief. 

As for Miss Emma, the English gov- 
erness, she certainly never knew what 
mischief was: she must have been born 
as stiff and as prim as she is now, het 
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hair in corkscrew ringlets, and her white 
teeth protruding even when her mouth 
isshut. She is chronically shocked at 
Mademoiselle Louise, the French govern- 
_ess, whose wavy hair, graceful manner 
and lively talk give Miss Emma constant 
offence. Not so Fraulein Caroline, the 
elderly German lady, who has lived so 
long-in the family, who loves everybody, 
smiles at everybody, and thinks that all 
are exactly what they ought to be. She 
is constantly pouring oil on the troubled 
waters that so hopelessly divide the rep- 
resentatives of France and England, 
now gathered under a Russian roof. 

Herr Vogel, the family physician, is a 
fair specimen of a country doctor—short, 
and stout, middle-aged and bald, need- 
ing four meals a day, inclined to be lazy, 
and thoroughly enjoying his pipe, and 
also his afternoon nap whenever he has 
a chance to get it. 

The silver samovar (a Russian tea-urn 
filled with live coals) at the end of the 
table sends up a cloud of steam, through 
which you can catch a glimpse of the 
mother’s face smiling on the double 
row of children before her. At the other 
end, Fraulein Caroline presides over the 
huge silver coffee-pot, and two liveried 
footmen, hurrying to and fro from the 
fountain-heads with cups of .steaming 
tea and coffee on small silver salvers, 
keep the company well supplied. 

The table groans under an incredible 
amount of bread—black, brown and 
white—brioches, bretzels, butter, eggs, 
meat fried, roasted and stewed—such a 
display as can only be found on a Rus- 
sian table, in a country where estates are 
large, where labor costs nothing and 
where an old-fashioned abundance still 
prevails. 

It is a wintry day: out of the windows 
we see a broad expanse of fields, woods 
and frozen river, all covered with pure 
white snow that glitters in the sun like 
the jewels in Aladdin’s cave. I like the 
Russian winter: it is cold, very cold, I 
confess, but it is truly glorious, the air 
so pure, the snow so crisp and clean, 
the sky so blue, the sun so bright, and 
the trees so powdered all over with the 
glittering snow, like fashionable beauties 
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with diamond-powder. And then our 
houses are so warm that we can thor- 
oughly enjoy a prolonged glance a/, and 
even a short drive ¢hrough, a wintry 
landscape, as we carry with us an 
amount of inner warmth sufficient to 
supply us for some time. 

But hark! The door softly opens and 
a footman, gliding in, respectfully an- 
nounces to his mistress that the steward, 
Mr. Berg, wishes to see her. 

“Call him in.” 

Out goes the footman: in comes Mr, 
Berg, a tall, square-shouldered, ruddy- 
looking German, with a fierce moustache 
and a pair of rather mild-looking blue 
eyes under shaggy eyebrows. Mr. Berg 
is a desperate huntsman, a very Nimrod, 
and in the hunting-season never walks 
or rides across the fields without a double- 
barreled gun slung over his shoulder by 


‘an embroidered strap, a love-gift of pret- 


ty Jennie, the nurse, whom he is soon to 
marry. Stopping as near the door as 
possible, so as not to soil the carpet with 
his heavy, wet boots, he, with a deep 
bow, begs permission to state that Ivan, 
the starosta, has sent word that he has 
six wolves safely entrapped in a small 
wood about two miles below the park. 
Nets have been spread between the 
bushes on the outskirts of the wood, 
men armed with guns stationed round, 
and in short every measure taken to 
keep the wolves in strict confinement 
until such hunters on the estate as 
may feel inclined to join the sport shall 
graciously condescend to shoot them. 
Mr. Berg is going of course, with his two 
clerks, and so are Doctor Vogel and Herr 
Gruebel, and every available gun in the 
neighborhood. Les loups avant tout! 
The hunters beg permission to rise 
and leave the table, but just then Mr. 
Berg suggests that the weather being 
mild—only eight degrees below zero— 
and the roads so smooth, he thought 
that his mistress and the children might 
possibly like to witness the sport. A 
general clamor is heard: the children 
rise in the wildest confusion, upsetting 
chairs and plates and cups as they 
scramble up to their mother, surround 
her, kiss, beg, talk, laugh all together, 
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till there is nothing to do but grant a 
general holiday and prepare for the wolf- 
hunt. 

Mr. Berg, always eminently practical, 
has foreseen all this, and the merry bells 
of the sleighs he has ordered beforehand 
are heard approaching. A general rush 
to the windows as the broad, low sleighs, 
covered with bright-colored carpets, 
briskly drive round the lawn up to the 
front portico, where the sleek horses are 
brought to a sudden stop by the long- 
bearded coachmen in red velvet, fur- 
bound caps, dark blue coats trimmed 
and lined with fur, and confined round 
their bulky waists by broad red silk 
sashes. The coal-black horses toss their 
heads and the bells jingle as if impatient 
to start: so are the children, and after 
another rush and a good deal.of con- 
fusion the dining-room is empty and the 
sun shines over the ruins of what was 
once a well-ordered table. Miss Emma 


is the last to leave the room: she looks 
before her, she looks behind her, she 
looks around her, and finds it all very 
improper indeed, and is very much 
shocked, but very curious too, and so 


she concludes that she will dress and go. 

A few minutes later there is a third 
rush along the broad passage on the bed- 
room floor, then the sound of many little 
feet pattering down the dark oak stair- 
case, and one after another the children 
appear, fur-capped, fur-clothed, fur- 
gloved and fur-shod, like so many di- 
minutive Esquimaux. Herr Gruebel fol- 
lows, wrapped in a dark cloak lined 
throughout with black Astrakhan, a cap 
to match, and a many-hued knitted 
scarf wound round his long throat. Next 
comes the doctor, at the sight of whom 
the children send forth a loud peal of 
laughter, which is echoed by Mademoi- 
selle Louise on the steps above, and in 
which Herr Gruebel, on second thoughts, 
heartily joins also. The doctor, a rather 
funny-looking man at the best, is now 
enveloped in such an unshapely bundle 
of nondescript clothing as hardly leaves 
him a human appearance at all. His 
short legs and clumsy feet are encased 
in huge white felt boots, such as are worn 
by the Russian peasantry in winter. 
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These boots, though very warm and em- 
inently adapted to the winter's cold, look 
nevertheless quite out of place on the 
polished floor of the elegant vestibule. 
They are, besides, much too large, hav- 
ing been borrowed for the occasion; so 
the doctor has fastened them on with 
strips of blue and red cloth, picked up 
somewhere and tied around liké garters. 
Above the boots a white sheepskin coat, 
above the coat a peaked fur cap, and be- 
tween the coat and the cap, bound up in 
a red-and-yellow silk handkerchief, the 
faintest possible glimpse of the doctor's 
fat face. 

The doctor grunts, and thinks he 
would almost like to swear if he only 
knew how, the children laugh louder, 
and Mademoiselle Louise, tripping light- 
ly down, begs leave to inquire whether 
this is the full gala hunting-costume in 
which Monsieur le Docteur expects to 
start for the happy hunting-grounds of 
his forefathers. A little paint across the 
cheeks and forehead might be an im- 
provement, the blue and red stripes 
would look so well, and Mademoiselle 
Louise offers her services most cordially 
if Monsieur le Docteur will just open the 
handkerchief un petit peu, rien qu'un 
peu, so that she may find a place to in- 
sert the paint-brush between its folds. 
The doctor wheels round with a kind of 
snort or snap, but the sight of Mademoi- 
selle Louise's pretty face paciftes him im- 
mediately, and in broken French he tries 
to induce her to wrap up warmly, sacri- 
ficing appearance to comfort. This she 
does not seem inclined to do, and stretch- 
ing forth a diminutive foot, most em- 
phatically asserts that her fur-lined slip- 
pers, which she terms grosses bottes, are 
warm enough to allow of a journey to 
Siberia, or even to the North Pole. Miss 
Emma, who has now joined the com- 
pany, smiles disdainfully, and proceeds 
to adjust two or three green veils over 
her dark-colored hood. Fraulein Caro- 
line, appearing next with the smallest of 
the Esquimaux clinging to her skirts, de- 
clares that the doctor’s boots are just the 
thing for a hunter, who may have to 
wade throigh the deep snow, whereas 
Mademoiselle Louise’s slippers are ad- 
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mirably adapted for a drive in the fam- 
ily sleigh, where fur bags, hot-water bot- 
tles and bear robes are plentiful. This 
settles the question, and peace being re- 
stored, the children begin to wonder why 
mamma does not come. “There she is 
at last!” The children cluster round 
her, the hall doors open wide, and with 
the assistance of the silver-haired butler 
she is soon safely seated in the family 
sleigh. This is a rather clumsy but 
very comfortable vehicle—low, broad, 
with a seat at the back and another in 
front, besides plenty of room on the 
coachman’s seat. No lack of fur robes, 
rugs and bags here, and we can safely 
defy even a Russian frost. The old 
coachman, Constantine, doffs his cap 
with a smile as mamma bids him good- 
morning. He then makes room beside 
him for his favorite little master, the 
privileged one, who can venture to 
smooth his gray beard and handle fear- 
lessly his whip and reins without in- 
curring his displeasure. Mamma and 
Miss Emma on the back seat with a lit- 
tle girl between them, Mademoiselle 
Louise with two little girls and a little 
boy in front, Fraulein Caroline edged in 
somehow with a little boy on her lap, 
and another little boy on mamma’s lap, 
complete the freight of the good ship 
about to start across the snowy waves. 
The rest of the company place them- 
selves as tlaey choose, and four well-filled 
sleighs start in single file, Mr. Berg 
heading the expedition in a small sleigh 
drawn by a fiery gray, his master’s pride, 
and, next to Jennie, his best love. 

Up hill and down hill, through the 
park, by the lodge, through the park 
gates, across the fields, we go at a brisk 
pace: the horses proudly toss their 
heads, the children laugh, and before 
we know it the river is crossed and the 
wood in view wherein the doomed 
wolves await their destiny. Here we 
are: stop the horses, let the hunters 
alight. 

Mr. Berg is the first to jump out of 
his sleigh. Herr Gruebel slowly follows, 
and the doctor would like to do the 
same, but after sundry vain attempts to 
get out as other people do, he has to 
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give it up in despair. So he concludes 
to roll out, and, accomplishing this suc- 
cessfully, is picked up by two moujiks 
and stuck on his feet again amidst the 
laughter of all spectators. 

The family sleigh is deserted : mother, 
children and governesses settle under a 
group of trees on a little eminence, from 
which they can have a full view of the 
particular point where the wolves are 
expected to come out. Fur robes, car- 
pets and cushions of every description 
are borrowed from the sleighs and turn- 
ed into comfortable seats for the ladies, | 
while a liberal supply of soft hay covered 
with more rugs preserves their feet from 
the cold. The small Esquimaux tribe, 
in a high state of glee, squat around in 
different positions, while half a dozen 
hunters, selected from among the best 
shots, form a sort of body-guard, Mr. 
Berg himself commanding this squad. 

The outskirts of the wood, on the side 
facing us, are hedged in by a heavy un- 
dergrowth of brushwood, with scarcely 
an opening here and there through 
which you may catch a glimpse of a 
colonnade of slender: silvery birches, 
with now and then a dark aak. Now 
and then behind the bushes the fur caps 
of the hunters may be seen cautiously 
rising, and as cautiously disappearing 
again. These are the hunters stationed 
along the nets spread from bush to bush 
to prevent the wolves’ escape. 

On the other side of the wood, and 
perhaps a mile distant, is assembled the 
most promiscuous crowd you can imag- 
ine. Wolf-trapping (oblava) is a favor- 
ite winter sport of all classes, and as 
soon as there is a chance of it all the 
neighboring villagers come pouring down 
in crowds, bringing with them such in- 
struments as will make the greatest 
noise. The best time for the oblava is 
after a fresh snow-fall. When the snow 
has fallen steadily and softly through 
the night, it often happens that a person 
going to the woods in search of fuel will 
notice the footprints of one or several 
wolves that have entered a thicket. If 
this happens in the morning, the chance 
is that the wolves will stay where they 
are till night, The discoverer then, 
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summoning such help as may be at 
hand, walks along the outward edge of 
the wood, carefully spying for the well- 
known footprints. If none are found, he 
has a certain proof that the wolves are 
there, and no doubt as anxious to be shot 
as the hunters will be to shoot them. 

Messengers start forth in every direc- 
tion, and especially toward the court 
(dvor), as they term the residence of 
the lord or lady of the estate, and in a 
short time, perhaps within an hour or 
two, a goodly number of hunters is on 
hand, These assemble on one side of 
the enclosed thicket, while the scarers— 
or shriekers, as they are called—gather 
on the opposite side, Stout nets, of 
which each village has its supply, have 
meanwhile been spread from bush to 
bush, and the hunters having taken po- 
sition in a semicircle in front of the nets, 
behind trees, stumps and bushes, the 
sport may begin. 

The crowd of shriekers, whom we as 
yet cannot see, is composed of old men, 
women and children, with here and 
there an armed huntsman, who is need- 
ed in case a strong-minded wolf should 
think proper to turn round and escape 
the wrong way, notwithstanding the ter- 
rible noise made by all to prevent this. 
The shriekers carry with them whis- 
tles, drums, trumpets, horns, kettles with 
sticks to rap upon them, pans filled with 
dried peas, broken chains that rattle as 
they go, and above all an unlimited 
supply of powerful lungs and healthy 
throats, from which the most appalling 
and unearthly sounds are ready to break 
forth at a given signal. The shriekers 
form an unbroken line in a semicircle, 
facing the one formed by the hunters, 
and almost touching it at the outward 
ends. The expected signal is given by 
the starosta, who acts as master of the 
ceremonies. Hark! A terrific yell 
arises—such a yell as to the inexperi- 
enced ear would be suggestive of some 
frightful disaster, fire or earthquake, 
when perishing hundreds clamor loud in 
their agony. But here it is merely a 
war-cry, the signal for a contest between 
man and brute, in which the two-legged 
animal will first outwit and then kill his 
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four-legged adversary. As this clamor 
shakes the air, Mademoiselle Louise has 
wildly risen to her feet, and throwing up 
her arms, utters a desperate “Oh, mon 
Dieu! les malheureux, ils sont attaqués 
par les loups!” We try to pacify her, 
to explain that the object of these ap- 
palling cries is to scare the wolves and 
make them start toward the end of the 
wood where the hunters stand, and 
where silence ought to prevail, and that 
her shrieking in the wrong direction may 
have a contrary effect. After a while 
she seems to understand, and becoming 
composed feels equal to the task of tak- 
ing up her opera-glass and directing it 
toward a certain point from where she 
feels sure “les loups’’ will come. 

Miss Emma, whom fright has almost 
stupefied, and who for once forgets to 
be shocked, sits perfectly motionless, 
with clasped hands, rigid ringlets, and 
white teeth protruding like advanced 
sentinels on the lookout for coming dan- 
ger. The children are perfectly happy, 
and enjoy the noise even more than the 
small biscuits with which mamma sup- 
plies them out of a basket that must 
always be at hand whenever and where- 
ever the children go. So the little ones 
munch and crunch, and laugh and talk 
in whispers, and are very much excited— 
all but the youngest, who by this time 
is fast asleep in Fraulein Caroline’s lap. 

The noise comes nearer: the yet dis- 
tant crackling of the dry branches pro- 
claims that the wood is alive and that 
the current of its life flows fast toward 
us. As this becomes more and more 
apparent, a bulky white form emerges 
from under the trees, and, stumbling 
more than running, makes its way to- 
ward us. On reaching the foot of our 
elevated position, this bundle of fur and 
clothing, which we have already recog- 
nized as our worthy doctor, comes to a 
dead stop in a snowdrift, and in heart- 
rending accents begs to be rescued. 
The heartless hunters heed him not: 
this is the most exciting moment of the 
sport, and when it is a question of quad- 
rupeds, and wild ones too, such a tame 
biped as poor Vogel runs but a poor 
chance of attracting notice. Sé in the 
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snow he is left struggling and rolling 
and calling piteously for help, until 
Fraulein Caroline, whose heart is always 
overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, rises to her feet, deposits her 
small bundle on mamma's lap and 
rushes to the rescue. Poor, dear Caro- 
line! what can you do? Will is strong, 
but flesh is feeble, and the doctor weighs 
two hundred and twenty pounds to your 
one hundred and twelve. Her perse- 
vering though useless struggles in be- 
half of the victim finally move the heart 
of a gigantic moujik (peasant), who 
strides up, waves her back, stoops, takes 
hold of the doctor’s leg and pulls him 
along as a child might a sleigh, until he 
safely lands him on the top of the hill 
and almost at mamma’s feet. Here he 
carefully picks him up, gives him a shake 
by way of adjusting his clothing, stands 
him on his feet, and, patting him on the 
shoulder in a patronizing way, utters a 
few words of comfort and then departs. 

The doctor is not exactly sure how he 
ought to feel, whether grateful or angry, 
so he ignores entirely his bearded de- 
liverer, the laughing children, mischiev- 
ous Mademoiselle Louise, shocked Miss 
Emma, and even benevolent Fraulein 
Caroline, and turning to mamma, with 
a wave of his hand intended to be 
graceful he most gallantly declares that 
the sight of the ladies and children, so 
exposed to danger in their elevated posi- 
tion, made him feel it was his duty to 
hurry up and prove himself their de- 
voted protector. He is very fond of 
field-sports, and would eminently enjoy 
a close proximity to the wolves, but is 
always ready cheerfully to sacrifice his 
own pursuits and tastes to the welfare 
of the gentler sex and of helpless child- 
hood. This is the tenor of his speech. 

Mamma, striving hard to conceal a 
smile, gratefully acknowledges her sense 
of obligation, while the children whisper 
that had the doctor not been afraid of the 
wolves he certainly would have stayed 
where he was. Fraulein Caroline hushes 
them, and peace and silence once more 
reign in our quarters. 

Meanwhile, the noise in the wood has 
become perfectly deafening, the crack- 





ling of the branches is heard at different 
points, the hunters listen in breathless 
suspense with guns all ready to shoot. 
Hark! The first shot is fired, then sev- 
eral in rapid succession: a shaggy gray 
form bounds over the nets into the open 
field, falls, rises again, staggers, and 
rolls over in the agony of death, red- 
dening with blood the pure white snow 
beneath. This is right before us, but 
now numerous shots are heard at differ- 
ent, points of the semicircle, then loud 
hurrahs, and as the noise and confusion 
have reached their acmé, the forms of 
the shriekers emerge from under the 
trees behind the nets, heavily wading 
through the deep snow, breathless, voice- 
less, but elated with success, and pleas- 
antly excited at the thought of the re- 
freshment of vodka (brandy) and kalat- 
chi (a peculiar kind of white bread) that 
awaits them on this side of their journey, 
together with griveniki (small silver coins 
worth about twelve cents of American 
money). This latter distribution the 
children beg leave to make: they like to 
handle the pretty silver coins, and like to 
give them away. 

The hunters leave their places, hurry 
to where the dead wolves lie, four in 
number, and each hunter claims the 
honor of having fired a deadly shot. 
The contest is loud and lively, and not 
likely to be settled soon, when loud cries 
are heard to the left, and there, in the 
direction of the nets, half hidden by 
the bushes, a dozen women scramble 
together on the soft snow. The gay- 
colored kerchiefs on their heads alone 
testify that they belong to the gentler 
sex, the rest of their costume being sim- 
ilar to that worn by their lords. The old 
babi (women) are very busy, seem con- 
fused and excited, and make a great 
deal of noise. What can it be? The 
hunters rush to the spot, confusion en- 
sues, a shot is fired, and one more wolf 
is added to the list of fallen heroes. 
This particular wolf was a youthful 
subject, and, going through this cere- 
mony for the first time, did not exactly 
know what he ought to do; so that in- 
stead of clearing the nets at one bound, 
or breaking through them in a weak place 
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to escape, he had run straight into the 
net, got twisted in the meshes, was 
knocked down by one of the shriekers 
with a wooden pole, beaten by others 
with kettles, chains and pans, rolled 
over and over in the net, and there kept 
to die by the hand of Wlas the foot- 
man, who discharged the contents of 
his gun into the fallen enemy’s head. 

A broad, low sleigh comes up, drawn 
by a horse that snorts, paws the snow 
and seems repelled by the pungent odor 
emanating from the wolves. Wlas leads 
him, and pats his neck by way of en- 
couraging and soothing him. The dead 
wolves are piled on the sleigh, covered 
by a ragoja (a mat made of bark), and 
driven to the court, where, after having 
been duly exhibited, they will be skin- 
ned, and thenthought of no more. 

Meanwhile, another sleigh drives up, 
laden with a barrel of vodka and baskets 
full of kalatchi. The shriekers, men, 
women and children, are ranged in a 
double semicircle and the refreshments 
handed round. The women seem to 


enjoy their cups of vodka fully as much 


as the men, and it is an exception when 
a young baba (married woman) will de- 
cline the proffered cup with a laughing 
“Spasibo, ia vodki ne pew.” (Thanks! 
I drink no brandy.) The kalatchi are 
eagerly discussed by all, but the climax 
of the enjoyment is reached when our 
children, coming up with their leather 
bags full of griveniki, bountifully dis- 
tribute them among the crowd. 
Picturesque as is the dress of the Rus- 
sian peasantry in summer in its variety 
of bright colors, in winter it is most un- 
couth. The dublenka is a white sheep- 
skin coat, and, though clumsy, looks 
well enough when new and clean. It 
is not covered, and the skin of the ani- 
mal, with the wool turned inside, is 
cleaned and scraped, sometimes tan- 
ned, and colored of a light reddish 
brown, and sometimes rubbed with some 
chalky compound that makes it look 
very white indeed. Thus it is when 
quite new, but being constantly worn by 
day and used as a blanket at night, 
coming in contact with every variety of 


dirt and mud and smoke and grease, it 
Vor. IX.—7 
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soon changes its color, and as months 
go by settles into a nondescript grayish 
brown, covered with a coating of grease 
and redolent with a peculiarly nauseous 
odor. These dublenki are treasured by 
the family, and when torn beyond re- 
pair and heavy with clotted mud, pass 
from the father to the child. You often 
see a small boy or girl dragged down by 
a dublenka fastened at the throat by a 
huge hook, with sleeves twice as long 
as the little arms therein contained, 
skirts trailing in the mud and all fringed 
out at the bottom. 

The Marquis de Custine, a celebrated 
French traveler who journeyed through - 
Russia and made his observations with 
the thoroughness and discrimination so 
peculiar to the French character, re- 
marks that most children in Russia have 
their arms frozen in consequence of the 
bitter cold, and that it is a truly piteous 
sight to meet the little creatures by the 
roadside with their empty sleeves dang- 
ling on each side of their armless bodies. 
What I have said above may help to ex- 
plain the extraordinary mutilation that 
so worked upon the feelings of Custine’s 
readers. 

The dublenki, indiscriminately worn 
by all ages and sexes, are fastened round 
the waist by long sashes or scarfs, orig- 
inally bright-hued, but partaking after a 
while of the general greasy appearance 
of the garments they encircle. Reach- 
ing just below the knee, the dublenka 
allows you to discern the high leather 
boots or the felt valenki in which the 
lower limbs are encased. A low fur 
cap, with or without earlaps, for the men, 
a bright woolen shawl or handkerchief, 
crossed under the chin and knotted at 
the back of the neck, for the women, 
and clumsy felt or leather mittens (rouk- 
avitzi) for both sexes, complete the 
street costume of the Russian villagers 
on a week-day in winter, their Sunday 
costume being more elaborate. All this 
clothing is very comfortable, very warm, 
and perhaps even picturesque when 
seen sparingly and in the distance, but 
a whole crowd of Russian peasants thus 
clad is a very ugly and unpicturesque 
sight indeed. 
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Our children did not think so: they 
enjoyed it all thoroughly, interchanging 
smiles and pleasant words with these 
people, who seemed delighted to see 
them; and it was not without difficulty 
that we extricated our small Esquimaux 
tribe from the uncouth Northerners with 
whom they so cordially fraternized. 

But here they are at last, all safe, I 
think: count them over—all right, not 
one is missing. The sleighs come up, 
we are all safely stowed back again, and 


IN GOOD TIME. 
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home we go at a brisk trot, over the 
fields and over the river, and through 
the park gates, by the lodge, through the 
park, the bells jingling, the children 
laughing, Mademoiselle Louise lively, 
Miss Emma shocked, Fraulein Caroline 
benevolent, and mamma rather cold in 
spite of her furs. All back again to our 
pet fire and the well-ordered lunch now 
waiting for us. And so closes the record 
of a Russian Family Wolf-Hunt. 
VERA GOETZ. 





IN GOOD TIME. 


OME of God’s truest friends do dread to die: 
Their faith but props the weight of daily need, 
And in confusion oft they question why 
Beneath the thought of death it turns a reed. 


Beside dear graves God’s friends do often weep, 
Conning His revelation with a pain: 

The promise seems too marvelous to keep, 
That dust shall rise and claim its soul again. 


The changing chrysalis, the springing seed, 
And every miracle that Nature shows 

To help weak man hold firmly to his creed, 
In some fierce agony for nothing goes. 


And though the creed be firm, a pang lies here: 
Can what was once so precious to the sight 
In any other form be quite so dear? 
The human dreads the resurrection-light. 


O struggling hearts! in such a mood as this 
Not too severely tax your souls with sin: 

Doubt not your heirship to eternal bliss, 
Because the future throws faint light within. 


God sees that some would never be content 

To work their work if faith should trench on sight: 
The inner eye, on morning’s glory bent, 

Would make some souls impatient for the night. 


God lets faith lend His glory as we need 
To do life’s duty—rarely for its ease ; 

But when the hands have wrought their last good deed, 
Faith shines in fullness till the spirit sees. 


CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 
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Y Revs main object in life for the Com- 
ing Woman will be not so much 
the mating as the making of herself. 
She will aim possibly at position, possi- 
bly at wealth—surely at independence. 
One thing she will never be content to 
remain, and that is the mere marital ap- 
pendage of a man. 

If progressiveness masculine as to 
ability, talent and influence shine, pro- 
gressiveness feminine will aspire to light 
as brilliant a candle in her walk of life. 
She will repudiate shining altogether by 
reflected brilliancy. 

The Coming Woman will protect her- 
self. The “big brother’’ will be rid of 
his responsibility : he may go about his 
business. She is to be a markswoman : 
she will send the ball to its mark with 
the same unerring precision as now she 
does the end of a thread through the eye 
of a fine cambric needle. She will alone 


in the darkness safely traverse the high- 
ways and byways of the city. Bloody 
corpses of imprudently forward men, 
young and old, will occasionally be 
found in her track. The Coming Wo- 


man will be dangerous by night. It is 
time. Man to the single woman has 
been dangerous long enough. Not that 
we admire or endorse the female des- 
perado, or “Girl of the Period,” but 
there are still extant many masculine 
natures only to be coerced into a proper 
respect for female honor and purity by 
fear of personal consequences. 

She will not be deficient in nerve or 
weak in muscle. She will be a skillful 
driver, a daring rider, a hardy walker. 
Four miles per hour, up hill and down, 
will be her pace. Male adoration weak 
in the knees will do penance. The idea 
of woman as the weaker sex will be- 
come old-fashioned, and finally obsolete. 
Physical strength in the matter of agility 
and endurance is not for man alone. 
The South Sea Island women are better 
swimmers than the men. What woman 
ever tired of dancing? A washerwo- 





man’s daily toil might lay up a dry- 
goods clerk for a week, and perhaps 
tire a ploughman. Male muscle may 
lift more pounds, but put that of the fe- 
male in training, and it runs, leaps and 
climbs, as the female mind jumps at 
conclusions, as quickly as, if not quicker 
than, that of the male. 

She will not spend her days cooped 
up in any house. At forty she intends 
being fair, healthy, vigorous, symmetri- 
cally adipose, and at the climax of life's 
attractiveness and enjoyment. At twenty 
she will be beautifully unfolding; at 
thirty, charming; at forty, magnificent. 
This because she puts sun, pure air and 
water to legitimate, plentiful and fre- 
quent use. No pent-up, hermetically- 
sealed,-lathed-and-plastered, stove-heat- 
ed cavern, its walls, its floors, its atmos- 
phere permeated by the emanations of 
past generations, will be her den of life 
immurement. 

Will she dress? Yes, and as woman 
never dressed before. The fitting adorn- 
ment of the body has its part in the 
mosaic of life with all other action and 
enjoyment. Nature has implanted the 
instinct and set the example. Since the 
world’s birth, in the myriad forms of 
animal, bird, insect, plant and flower, 
has she beautified herself. It is she who 
changes the fashions. Are all birds of 
the same plumage? Are all flowers of 
the same hue and form, and are not 
through cultivation their colors deepen- 
ed, varied, and their shape made more 
complicate? Would we that woman 
from year to year, from generation to 
generation, should attire herself in the 
garb of the Quakeress or the nun? 
Where, then, would be the sparkle of 
the promenade? In all things this in- 
born desire for change is the preventive 
to monotony. The principle extends to 
dress. Our Coming Woman will give 
to outward adornment its place. It is 
not to monopolize all her time and at- 
tention. She is to be fitted by that 
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modiste still rare, Good Taste, and who- 
ever shall run a muck through palatial 
dry - goods establishments and on the 
street make her appearance, having on 
her body whatever apparel happens 
thereunto to cling on such frantic pass- 
age, shali be shunned as a case of gar- 
mental leprosy. 

She is to have her own house, her own 
hours, her own liberty, her own com- 
pany. If she prefer female company to 
male, female company she will have. 
Possibly she may not. Couples were 
created male and female. He who de- 
sires to stand first in the heart of the 
Coming Woman, and is jealous, will 
lead a life of perturbation. For variety 
of association, male association—and 
attractive association at that—she will 
have. Not fops, not pretty men, nor 
military dandies, whose mission in this 
world is to ornament the front entrances 
of fashionable hotels. The Coming 
Woman will seek to cluster about her 
men distinguished in every department 
of intellect—literature, painting, poetry, 
sculpture, the drama, the platform — 
philosophers, inventors and discoverers. 
Aiming at culture of self, she will realize 
that personal association is the best of 
educators. 

An able effort in any department of 
mind is well—the study of the man per- 
forming it is better. Her lunch-parties 
will comprise galaxies of intellect. We 
speak now of the Coming Woman 
single, with an establishment all her own 
—the poor author’s home, the wearied 
poet's refuge, at all times open for them 
so long as with her they fall not too 
desperately in love ; for that raving love, 
that all-absorbing passion, which leaves 
its victim no room nor power to think or 
treat aught else, she will deem a mania, 
a species of insanity. Her chosen love 
must be preceded by friendship. True 
friendship, like charity, suffereth long 
and is kind. True friendship is a plant 
of most delicate texture, and to maintain 
it in all its purity, to hold the substance 
and not the mere form, to so stand in 
the hearts of others that the thought of 
us when absent shall bring only gentle 
remembrance of past pleasure and a 





softened fragrance of past association, 
requires care, study, consideration, and 
often self-denial. Coming men and wo- 
men will aim not to be burdensome to 
each other. 

Her love will not be demanded or ex- 
acted by the Coming Man. Better than 
to-day will it be realized that love in 
birth and growth is spontaneous ; that it 
is not a quality subject to will, that it may 
be given or withheld at pleasure; that 
exaction often causes the death of love, 
or turns the pure gold of affection into a 
base counterfeit. 

All Nature is varied, and the maxi- 
mum of variability belongs to feminine 
human nature. That Coming Woman, 
the most charming and piquant, may be 
subject to variability. Even perpetual 
sunshine becomes tiresome. Possibly 
the warm reception of to-day may be 
clouded by a shadow of frigidity to- 
morrow. This will not trouble the Com- 
ing Man. He will be wise enough and 
strong enough to accept the woman as 
Nature made her. 

There will be in the Coming Woman 
that refined species of coquetry devel- 
oping itself in the desire to please all. 
Such coquetry is the ever-renewed spar- 
kle of the brilliant, and makes whoso- 
ever would wear it the more aspiring 
that he may deserve its wearing. The 
man will not be alarmed, remembering 
that the sense of justice, fitness and 
propriety is not exclusively a masculine 
inheritance, and that is not freedom 
which is enslaved in any bond of sin. 

This, you may say, argues too much 
feminine independence. You dislike 
these independent women, ever shout- 
ing, “I am a free woman! I will be 
free! I will love whom I please, what I 
please, when I please and as often as | 
please! Will some tyrant tread on the 
skirt of me gown?” We are not sur- 
prised at this disgust. But there is a 
truer feminine independence, reposing 
under the veil of modesty, not appear- 
ing uncalled for, and this shall disarm 
your prejudice. 

There is great use for man in the truest 
feminine independence. If our life is 
lived by that of an upright man or wo- 
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man, we are more strongly influenced 
by such life than by all other admoni- 
tion or precept. We may see but frag- 
ments of it, but we feel its whole. And 
not the outwardly manifested life mere- 
ly, but the inward ideal of that man or 
woman concerning life acts on us from 
them like a strong, subtle, unseen yet 
powerful emanation, which controls and 
influences us without our knowing it. 

And so association with the independ- 
ent, self-contained woman, who resents 
our tyranny with indignation and our 
weaknesses with contempt, renders the 
man more independent and courageous 
in life’s battle. It is the masculine in- 
stinct to delight in the display of its 
bravery in the presence of timorous and 
shrinking beauty ; but when that beauty 
snatches the battle-flag and imperils its 
own life in the van of conflict, the mas- 
culine admiration and emulation force 
the cowards to become the heroes. 

The Coming Man will hold congenial 
female association as the greatest help, 
the most refreshing rest, the highest en- 
joyment. But on this he will not allow 
his happiness, his internal peace, to be 
entirely dependent. On no means of 
happiness outside of himself will he 
lean exclusively, knowing well that by 
such act is lost half the pleasure and 
benefit such happiness may be capable 
of conferring. His life will emulate the 
mountain-chains of the Sierras, sustain- 
ing and rejoicing in their covering of 
verdure, but based only on their own 
granite foundation; rising perhaps to 
cold, stormy, barren heights of loneli- 
ness, only that they may shed more fer- 
tility, more water, more soil, to nourish 
the tender vines and flowers on the plain 
below. 

All this, you may say, is very easy to 
preach, but quite another thing to prac- 
tice. We agree. Doctors, and even 
preachers, are among the last to take 
their own medicines. But Progressive- 
ness is inevitable for the Future, and 
Progressiveness means Strength. 

The Coming Man will never imagine 
that he can permanently remain the 
idol of a woman, supposing that he be- 
come such. If at first she take him for 
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china, he will hold himself in readi- 
ness for her to detect in him the more 
commen clay of which brickbats are 
made. With such detection he knows 
he must fall in her estimation—for him 
a most painful tumble, unless previously 
anticipated. But from this fall he must 
rise equal to, and even above, the Com- 
ing Woman’s aspiration. 

Idolization often means worship. Hu- 
manity seems ever searching for a divin- 
ity among its own ranks. It imagines 
frequently it has found one, and is as 
frequently mistaken. Idolization fre- 
quently means the surrender on one 
side of individuality—the surrender on 
one side, and the reception on another, 
of heart, soul, body and intellect. The 
idolization is generally on one side, and 
is never at rest. In secret it is ever de- 
manding the worship it gives. It is con- 
stantly bowing to an ideal which is con- 
stantly being defaced by the real. 

And how does the little earthly god or 
goddess so adored receive this worship ? 
You imagine, madame, that you have 
made a complete conquest of some man, 
or you, sir, of some poor woman. Now 
the human heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately mean. It is 
often a neglected house, with many 
unswept, untidy chambers. Roaming 
about this heart-house of yours, we will 
open some of these untidy apartments. 
You deem yourself to have made a con- 
quest. Some man lives on your smiles, 
his happiness is all dependent on your 
association. What are your feelings for 
him? Look narrowly into those cham- 
bers. You find a little love, a good deal 
of exultation, pride and gratification, a 
little pity, and, if you will own it, a 
something else which hovers on the con- 
fines of contempt. Now, neither Com- 
ing Men nor Coming Women will care 
to so involve themselves in another’s 
estimation. They will shrink in terror 
and disgust from the possibility of being 
merely exdured. 

God means that we shall do exact 
justice to ourselves, as well as to others. 
If we do not, he punishes by making us 
see ourselves as prisoners dragged be- 
hind some male or female conqueror’s 
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chariot-wheels. He says, Love, but pre- 
serve your independence; love, but do 
. not worship; love, but let all men and 
women recollect that they govern their 
own empire of soul, heart and intellect, 
and that in no excess of devotion is any 
portion of this empire’s power and ter- 
ritory to be foolishly granted away. 

The Coming Man will know, also, 
that he must earn love. It is the oak, 
not the sapling, among whose branches 
birds come to build their nests and make 
melody. Ere the sapling be favored 
with such company it must grow—it 
must have height, shade, strength and 
security to tempt the warblers. 

There will also in his day be less com- 
plaint from struggling genius concern- 
ing the lack of appreciation and recog- 
nition; for he will to a certainty know 
that just so fast as in the cultivation of 
his talent he makes himself a power, 
just so fast will he attract to him what- 
ever he needs. We reap not only as 
we sow, but the harvest is rich in pro- 
portion to the care with which we culti- 
vate. We believe it a law that intellect- 
ual power and moral worth attract their 
own just as surely and certainly as the 
iron grains are drawn toward the magnet. 
If the magnet aspire to draw to itself a 
larger piece of metal, it must make itself 
sufficiently strong so to do. 

It is common to symbolize the mascu- 
line element as the oak, the feminine as 
the vine. The comparison in actual life 
seems not always to hold good, for on 
looking around we find masculine vines 
and violets. The real backbone of the 
family is not always encased in a mas- 
culine envelope. There are men who 
seem born to be petted and cared for 
by women: you need not envy them. 
Which picture is most pleasing to the 
masculine aspiration—to be the protect- 
ive oak or the delicate violet ? 

The Coming Woman will hold office. 
Through the spectacles of futurity I be- 
hold her installed the collectress of the 
port. She sits in her office. Her face 
is pleasing, her manner calm, dignified, 
self-possessed. She is surrounded by 
gentleman on business, and business 
with the collectress is always interesting. 





She is attired in the female maritime 
costume of the period—dark blue blouse 
belted about the waist, wide, turn-over 
linen collar, jaunty glazed tarpaulin hat, 
moderately tilted in front, with a tasty 
length of black streamer behind, hair 
loose, and, thanks to her healthy, vigor- 
ous organization, luxuriant trowsers, sim- 
ilar in material to the blouse, and gather- 
ed at the ankle 2 Za Bloomer. She has 
just returned from an early morning's 
trip outside the harbor in her private 
yacht. Being a practical sailor, she 
takes the helm herself on these excur- 
sions. She boasts that her vessel “lays 
nearer the wind” than any other owned 
by the club. The breeze and spray 
have freshened her complexion, for to 
her an occasional fillip of salt water in 
the face is only Neptune tossing his kiss 
to Juno. 

But she is collectress of the port not 
in form merely, but in substance. She 
has executive capacity, and her eye is 
all vigilant, all supervising. Beauty 
and vigilance, grace and business, may 
go hand in hand. 

As to-day, intrigue and cabal are at 
work to oust her. But she fights fire 
with fire. She wields a pungent, ready, 
logical. pen, and her articles are read 
and known. Not a shrieker, she can 
still grace the platform, and is there in 
forensic tilt a ready, even a dangerous, 
combatant. 

She is not to sink under varying and 
perhaps trying conditions of life. If her 
lot be poverty, she will accept and live 
it gracefully. If necessary, she will not 
hesitate to carry a broom newly pur- 
chased, or even a tin tea-kettle, through 
the streets. It is not so much what we 
do as our manner of doing it that tells. 
There is room for grace and beauty of 
action even in handling a broom. 

But we accord not to the Coming 
Woman any elevation higher than 
man’s. Perfect equality, perfect inter- 
dependence—woman’s aspiration, man’s 
strength: this is our platform of mascu- 
line and feminine union. God did not 
in his own image create man that he 
should stand below any other being. 
Between the masculine and the feminine 
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the scales of moral and _ intellectual 
equality must be evenly balanced. 
Where is the beauty of their union if 
one is ever kicking the beam ? 

It is the woman that designs the 
model of a true manhood: it is the mas- 
culine will and strength which chisels 
such design from the rugged block. 
Both emulate and strive to be worthy of 
each other. 

Will love be the episode or the life of 
the Coming Woman? Occupation will 
be given to her of an artistic kind. In 
this will she live, for Art is the first and 
greatest love with us all. It proves the 
strongest refuge when we are disappoint- 
edin any other. Other shrines may be 
beautiful, but they are inferior. To cul- 
tivate ourselves, to bring out the fullest 
expression of the divinity within us, seems 
the great aim of existence and the most 
fitting worship of the Infinite Spirit. 
This, actuated by the largest spirit of 
benevolence and good-will, proves the 
greatest source of pleasure to ourselves 
and our fellows. The genius that bases 
all aspiration and effort on the hope of 
winning some one exclusive human love, 
deserts the grand altar of the Infinite and 
bows to the inferior shrine of the Finite. 

In the time of the Coming Woman 
more of her talent, power and capacity 
implanted by Nature will be known and 
used. To-day it is not alone the un- 
fathomed caves of ocean in which are 
uselessly hidden all “gems of purest 
ray.” 

Will love then be the episode or the 
life? We answer, The life. But her 
first love will be for the gem of Art 
within, and the development of its bril- 
liancy, the second for him who may best 
aid in such development. 

Do we point toward a cold creature, 
all intellect, no heart—no wifely, no 
mother love? Not so. There will be 
heart enough, and an ounce of the 
Coming Woman's affection, controlled 
by wisdom, is worth a ton of that 
shadow love so common to-day—shadow 
love bought and accepted for dress, 
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money, position, desire for something 
like a home, for female sympathy. Bet- 
ter the glance of affectionate regard once 
a month than a daily experience of in- 
difference or passive endurance. 

The Coming Woman will have much 
todo. External attraction in form, fea- 
ture and adornment will not altogether 
answer. Behind these must be an intel- 
lect—a cultivated intellect, and an in- 
tellect ever increasing in cultivation. 
She will be much alone, that her know- 
ledge, gathered from books and observa- 
tion, from men and women, may in 
solitude be drilled to its place and use. 
Intellect, beauty, grace and tact com- 
bined form a power unequaled by any 
other. Such power will be her aspira- 
tion. Its possession in no degree de- 
tracts from the charm of true woman- 
liness. Such womanliness is an armor 
wholly enveloping her, and most power- 
ful to protect in all conditions and cir- 
cumstances. 

We essay no prediction of feminine 
perfection. It is not desirable. Perfec- 
tion by either sex once attained, and 
nothing remaining to be improved, life 
would stagnate in monotony. No one 
desires to encounter a perfect man or 
woman. Such a presence would prove 
a constant irritation and reproach. The 
Coming Woman in private sha// have 
her spurts of ebullition, as the man en- 
trusted with her errands and not bring- 
ing home the exact shade of Berlin 
worsted will discover. Such ‘“‘tantrums"’ 
are pleasant for variety’s sake, and the 
woman entirely free from them is the 
lake without a breeze, the ocean without 
a gale. 

She will grow old not only gracefully, 
but beautifully. Age for her will be 
mellowness, not decay. Our grand- 
mothers of the future are not to be as 
forlorn, decayed, useless tenements, re- 
garded half in pity, half in ridicule: 
rather as the Pyramids, grand still in 
their strength, interesting through asso- 
ciation, imposing through antiquity. 

PRENTICE MULFORD. 
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EXTRACTS FROM FORSTER’S LIFE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Hard Experiences in Boyhood, 


HE incidents to be told now would 
probably never have been known to 
me, or indeed any of the occurrences of 
his childhood and youth, but for the ac- 
cident of a question which I put to him 
one day in the March or April of 1847. 
I asked if he remembered ever having 
seen in his boyhood our friend the elder 
Mr. Dilke, his father’s acquaintance and 
contemporary, who had been a clerk in 
the same office in Somerset House to 
which Mr. John Dickens belonged. Yes, 
he said, he recollected seeing him at a 
house in Gerrard street, where his uncle 
Barrow lodged during an illness, and 
Mr. Dilke had visited him. Never at 
any other time. Upon which I told him 


that some one else had been intended 
in the mention made to me, for that the 


reference implied not merely his being 
met accidentally, but his having had 
some juvenile employment in a ware- 
house near the Strand; at which place 
Mr. Dilke, being with the elder Dickens 
one day, had noticed him, and received, 
in return for the gift of a half crown, a 
very low bow. He was silent for several 
minutes: I felt that I had unintention- 
ally touched a painful place in his mem- 
ory; and to Mr. Dilke I never spoke of 
the subject again. It was not, however, 
then, but some weeks later, that Dickens 
made further allusion to my thus having 
struck unconsciously upon a time of 
which he never could lose the remem- 
brance while he remembered anything, 
and the recollection of which, at inter- 
vals, haunted him and made him miser- 
able, even to that hour. . . . The hus- 
band of a sister of his (of the same 
name as himself, being indeed his cousin, 
George Lamert), a man of some prop- 
erty, had recently embarked in an odd 
sort of commercial speculation, and had 
taken him into his office and his house 





to assist in it. I give now the fragment 
of the autobiography of Dickens: 

“This speculation was a rivalry of 
‘Warren’s Blacking, 30, Strand,’ —at 
that time very famous. One Jonathan 
Warren (the famous one was Robert), 
living at 30, Hungerford Stairs, or Mar- 
ket, Strand (for I forget which it was 
called then), claimed to have been the 
original inventor or proprietor of the 
blacking recipe, and to have been de- 
posed and ill used by his renowned re- 
lation. At last he put himself in the 
way of selling his recipe, and his name, 
and his 30, Hungerford Stairs, Strand 
(30, Strand, very large, and the inter- 
mediate direction very small), for an 
annuity ; and he set forth by his agents 
that a little capital would make a great 
business of it. The man of some prop- 
erty was found in George Lamert, the 
cousin and brother-in-law of James. 
He bought this right and title, and went 
into the blacking business and the black- 
ing premises. 

““_In an evil hour for me, as I often 
bitterly thought. Its chief manager, 
James Lamert, the relative who had 
lived with us in Bayham street, seeing 
how I-was employed from day to day, 
and knowing what our domestic circum- 
stances then were, proposed that I should 
go into the blacking warehouse, to be as 
useful as I could, at a salary, I think, 
of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
whether it was six or seven. I am in- 
clined to believe, from my uncertainty 
on this head, that it was six at first, and 
seven afterward, At any rate, the offer 
was accepted very willingly by my fath- 
er and mother, and on a Monday morn- 
ing I went down to the blacking ware- 
house to begin my business life. 

“It is wonderful to me how I could 
have been so easily cast away at such 
an age. Itis wonderful to me that even 
after my descent into the poor little 
drudge I had been since we came to 
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London, no one had compassion enough 
on me—a child: of singular abilities, 
quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, 
bodily or mentally—to suggest that 
something might have been spared, as 
certainly it might have been, to place 
me atanycommon school. Our friends, 
I take it, were tired out. No one made 
any sign. My father and mother were 
quite satisfied. They could hardly have 
been more so if I had been twenty years 
of age, distinguished at a grammar- 
school and going to Cambridge. 

“The blacking warehouse was the last 
house on the left-hand side of the way, 
at old Hungerford Stairs. It was a 
crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting 
of course on the river, and literally over- 
run with rats. Its wainscoted rooms, 
and its rotten floors and staircase, and 
the old gray rats swarming down in the 
cellars, and the sound of their squeak- 
ing and scuffling coming up the stairs at 
all times, and the dirt and decay of the 
place, rise up visibly before me as if I 
were there again. The counting-house 


was on the first floor, looking over the 
coal-barges and the river. 


There was a 
recess in it, in which I was to sit and 
work, My work was to cover the pots 
of paste-blacking ; first with a piece of 
oil paper, and then with a piece of 
blue paper; to tie them round with a 
string ; and then to clip the paper close 
and neat all round, until it looked as 
smart as a pot of ointment from an 
apothecary’s shop. When. a certain 
number of grosses of pots had attained 
this pitch of perfection, I was to paste 
on each a printed label, and then go on 
again with more pots. Two or three 
other boys were kept at similar duty 
down stairs on similar wages. One of 
them came up, in a ragged apron and a 
paper cap, on the first Monday morning 
to show me the trick of using the string 
and tying the knot. His name was Bob 
Fagin, and I took the liberty of using 
his name, long afterward, in Odver 
Twist. 

“Our relative had kindly arranged to 
teach me something in the dinner-hour— 
from twelve to one, I think it was—every 
day. But an arrangement so incompat- 
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ible with counting-house business soon 
died away, from no fault of his or mine; 
and, for the same reason, my small 
work-table and my grosses of pots, my 
papers, string, scissors, paste-pot and 
labels, by little and little, vanished out 
of the recess in the counting-house, and 
kept company with the other small 
work-tables, grosses of pots, papers, 
string, scissors and paste-pots down 
stairs. It was not long before Bob Fa- 
gin and I, and another boy whose name 
was Paul Green, but who was currently 
believed to have been christened Poll (a 
belief which I transferred, long after- 
ward again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe in 
Martin Chuzzlewit), worked generally 
side by side. Bob Fagin was an orphan, 
and lived with his brother-in-law, a 
waterman. Poll Green's father had the 
additional distinction of being a fireman, 
and was employed at Drury Lane The- 
atre, where another relation of Poll’s—I 
think his little sister—did imps in the 
pantomimes. : 

“No words can express the secret 
agony of my soul as I sunk into this 
companionship, compared these every- 
day associates with those of my happier 
childhood, and felt my early hopes of 
growing up to be a learned and distin- 
guished man crushed in my breast. 
The deep remembrance of the sense J 
had of being utterly neglected and hope- 
less ; of the shame I felt in my position ; 
of the misery it was to my young heart 
to believe that, day by day, what I had 
learned, and thought, and delighted in, 
and raised my fancy and my emulation 
up by, was passing away from me, 
never to be brought back any more,— 
cannot be written. My whole nature 
was so penetrated with the grief and hu- 
miliation. of such considerations that 
even now, famous and caressed and 
happy, I often forget in my dreams that 
I have a dear wife and children, even 
that I am a man, and wander desolate- 
ly back to that time of my life. 

“My mother and my brothers and 
sisters (excepting Fanny in the Royal 
Academy of Music) were still encamped, 
with a young servant-girl from Chatham 
workhouse, in the two parlors in the 
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emptied house in Gower street north. 
It was a long way to go and return 
within the dinner-hour, and usually I 
either carried my dinner with me, or 
went and bought it at some neighboring 
shop. In the latter case it was com- 
monly a saveloy and a penny loaf; 
sometimes, a fourpenny plate of beef 
from a cook’s shop; sometimes, a plate 
of bread and cheese and a glass of beer 
from a miserable old public-house over 
the way—the Swan, if I remember right, 
or the Swan and something else that I 
have forgotten. Once I remember tuck- 
ing my own bread (which I had brought 
from home in the morning) under my 
arm, wrapped-up in a piece of paper 
like a book, and going into the best din- 
ing-room in Johnson's alamode beef- 
house in Charles court, Drury lane, and 
magnificently ordering a small plate 
of alamode beef to eat with it. ' What 
the waiter thought of such a strange lit- 
tle apparition, coming in all alone, I 
don’t know; but I can see him now, 
staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I 
gave him a halfpenny, and I wish now 
that he hadn’t taken it.” ... 

“I was so young and childish, and so 
little qualified—how could I be other- 
wise ?—to undertake the whole charge 
of my existence, that, in going to Hun- 
gerford Stairs of a morning, I could not 
resist the stale pastry put out at half- 
price on trays at the confectioners’ doors 
in Tottenham court road; and I often 
spent in that the money I should have 
kept for my dinner. Then I went with- 
out my dinner, or bought a roll or a 
slice of pudding. There were two pud- 
ding-shops between which I was divided, 
according to my finances. One was in 
a court close to St. Martin’s Church (at 
the back of the church), which is now 
removed altogether. The pudding at 
that shop was made with currants, and 
was rather a special pudding, but was 
dear, two penn’orth not being larger 
than a penn’orth of more ordinary pud- 
ding. A good shop for the latter was in 
the Strand, somewhere near where the 
Lowther Arcade is now. It was a stout, 
hale pudding, heavy and flabby, with 
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great raisins in it, stuck in whole, at 
great distances apart. It came up hot 
at about noon every day, and many and 
many a day did I dine off it. 

“We had half an hour, I think, for 
tea. When I had money enough, I 
used to go to a coffee-shop and: have 
half a pint of coffee and a slice of bread 
and butter. When I had no money, I 
took a turn in Covent Garden market 
and stared at the pineapples. The cof- 
fee-shops to which I most resorted were, 
one in Maiden lane; one in a court 
(non-existent now) close to Hungerford 
market; and one in St. Martin’s lane, 
of which I only recollect that it stood 
near the church, and that in the door 
there was an oval glass plate, with 
COFFEE-ROOM painted on it, addressed 
toward the street. If I eyer find myself 
in a very different kind of coffee-room 
now, but where there is such an inscrip- 
tion on glass, and read it backward on 
the wrong side MOOR-EEFFOC (as I often 
used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a 
shock goes through my blood. 

“TI know I do not exaggerate uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally the scanti- 
ness of my resources and the difficulties 
of my life. I know that if a shilling or 
so were given me by any one, I spent 
it in a dinner or a tea. I know that I 
worked from morning to night with 
common men and boys, a shabby child. 
I know that I tried, but ineffectually, 
not to anticipate my money, and to 
make it last the week through by put- 
ting it away in a drawer I had in the 
counting-house, wrapped into six little 
parcels, each parcel containing the same 
amount and labeled with a different day. 
I know that I have lounged about the 
streets insufficiently and unsatisfactorily 
fed. I know that, but for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any 
care that was taken of me, a little rob- 
ber or a little vagabond. 

“But I held some station at the black- 
ing warehouse too. Besides that my 
relative at the counting-house did what 
a man so occupied, and dealing with a 
thing so anomalous, could, to treat me 
as one upon a different footing from the 
rest, I never said to man or boy how it 
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was that I came to be there, or gave the 
least indication of being sorry that I was 
there. That I suffered in secret, and 
that I suffered exquisitely, no one ever 
knew but I. How much I suffered it is, 
as I have said already, utterly beyond 
my power to tell. No man’s imagina- 
tion can overstep the reality. But I 
kept my own counsel, and I did my 
work. I knew from the first that if I 
could not do my work as well as any of 
the rest, I could not hold myself above 
slight and contempt. I soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skillful with 
my hands as either of the other boys. 
Though perfectly familiar with them, 
my conduct and manners were different 
enough from theirs to place a space be- 
tween us. They and the men always 
spoke of me as ‘the young gentleman.’ 
Acertain man (a soldier once) named 
Thomas, who was the foreman, and an- 
other named Harry, who was the car- 
man and wore a red jacket, used to call 
me ‘Charles’ sometimes, in speaking to 
me, but I think it was mostly when we 
were very confidential, and when I had 
made some efforts to entertain them over 
our work with the results of some of the 
old readings, which were fast perishing 
outofmy mind. Poll Green uprose once 
and rebelled against the ‘ young gentle- 
man’ usage, but Bob Fagin settled him 
speedily. 

“My rescue from this kind of exist- 
ence I considered quite hopeless, and 
abandoned as such altogether, though 
I am solemnly convinced that I never, 
for one hour, was reconciled to it, or was 
otherwise than miserably unhappy. I 
felt keenly, however, the being so cut 
off from my parents, my brothers and 
sisters, and when my day’s work was 
done going home to such a miserable 
blank; and shat, I thought, might be 
corrected. One Sunday night I remon- 
strated with my father on this head so 
pathetically and with so many tears 
that his kind nature gave way. He be- 
gan to think that it was not quite right. 
I do believe he had never thought so 
before, or thought about it. It was the 
first remonstrance I had ever made 
about my lot, and perhaps it opened up 
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a little more than I intended. A back 
attic was found for me at the house of 
an insolvent-court agent, who lived in 
Lant street in the Borough, where Bob 
Sawyer lodged many years afterward. 
A bed and bedding were sent over for 
me, and made up on the floor. The 
little window had a pleasant prospect of 
a timber-yard, and when I took pos- 
session of my new abode I thought it 
was a Paradise.” 


First Impressions of America. 

“* Well,’ I can fancy you saying, ‘ but 
about his impressions of Boston and the 
Americans ?’—Of the latter I will not 
say a word until I have seen more of 
them and have gone into the interior. 
I will only say now, that we have never 
yet been required to dine at a table 
d’héte ; that, thus far, our rooms are as 
much our own here as they would be 
at the Clarendon; that but for an odd 
phrase now and then—such as Snap of 
cold weather ; a tongue-y man for a talks 
ative fellow; Possible? as a solitary in- 
terrogation ; and Yes? for ‘Indeed!’—I 
should have marked, so far, no differ- 
ence whatever between the parties here 
and those I have left behind. The wo- 
men are very beautiful, but they soon 
fade: the general breeding is neither 
stiff nor forward—the good-nature uni- 
versal. If you ask the way to a place 
—of some common water-side man who 
don’t know you from Adam—he turns 
and goes with you. Universal defer- 
ence is paid to ladies, and they walk 
about at all seasons wholly unprotected. 
. .. This hotel is a trifle smaller than 
Finsbury Square, and is made so infer- 
nally hot (I use the expression advised- 
ly), by means of a furnace with pipes 
running through the passages, that we 
can hardly bear it. There are no cur- 
tains to the beds or to the bedroom 
windows. I am told there never are, 
hardly, all through America. The bed- 
rooms are indeed very bare of furniture. 
Ours is nearly as large as your great 
room, and has a wardrobe in it of painted 
wood, not larger (I appeal to K.) than 
an English watch-box. I slept in this 
room for two nights, quite satisfied 
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with the belief that it was a shower- 
bath.” ... 

“T have come at last, and it is time I 
did, to my life here and intentions for 
the future. I can do nothing that I 
want to do, go nowhere where I want to 
go, and see nothing that I want to see. 
If I turn into the street, I am followed 
by a multitude. If I stay at home, the 
house becomes, with callers, like a fair. 
If I visit a public institution with only 
one friend, the directors come down in- 
continently, waylay me in the yard and 
address me in a long speech. I gotoa 
party in the evening, and am so enclosed 
and hemmed about by people, stand 
where I will, that I am exhausted for 
want of air. I dine out, and have to 
talk about everything to everybody. I 
go to church for quiet, and there is a 
violent rush to the neighborhood of the 
pew I sit in, and the clergyman preaches 
atme. I take my seat in a railroad-car, 
and the very conductor won’t leave me 
alone. I get out at a station, and can’t 


drink a glass of water without having a 
hundred people looking down my throat 
when I open my mouth to swallow. 


Conceive what all this is! Then by 
every post letters on letters arrive, all 
about nothing, and all demanding an 
immediate answer. This man is offend- 
ed because I won't live in his house, 
and that man is thoroughly disgusted 
because I won’t go out more than four 
times in one evening. I have no rest or 
peace, and am in a perpetual worry.”’ 


THE CALIFORNIA FAMILY CAT. 


Last Christmas morning the children 
awoke, and Johnny found himself the 
owner of a box of tools, with which he 
proceeded immediately to cut, punch, 
bore, saw and hammer at everything 
about the house and barn, and so dam- 
age the estate at the rate of twenty dol- 
lars per month. Jimmy found a drum, 
a fife, a harmonicon and a tin toot- 
horn. His mother next day was sick, 
and all from that toot-horn. Mr. Crab 
had sent it to Jimmy: Mr. Crab is an 
old suitor of Jimmy’s mother: she re- 
fused him. Now he never neglects an 
opportunity of tormenting that family. 
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Jane found for herself two goldfish and 
a canary. 

Everybody found Christmas presents 
save the Family Cat. He rubbed and 
purred around, wishing to show that he 

stook part in the general rejoicing, and 
wondering why he did not receive his 
usual share of attention. He was a 
large, portly cat, in color gray streaked 
with black, with large yellow eyes and 
English whiskers. 

He sat silently by the fire all the morn- 
ing thus neglected, the rest of the family 
being in joyous commotion. Inside, he 
grew wrathful and more wrathful. They 
forgot even to give him breakfast. Once 
he did step into the kitchen and gently 
intimate that he was hungry. The cook, 
hurried with preparations for the Christ- 
mas dinner, insulted him with a spiteful 
“Scat !”” an expletive only applicable to 
common street-cats. He sat there, oc- 
casionally stroking his whiskers with his 
right paw, yet he looked none of the rage 
which boiled inside. There was an oc- 
casional opening of the two yellow slits 
where were his eyes: it was a sort 
of lazy, self-satisfied, reflective closing 
and shutting, as if agreeable, soothing 
thoughts were passing through his mind. 
If you had watched him very closely, 
however, you would have seen that head 
once in a while turn very quickly in the 
direction of the canary bird and the 
goldfish, and the two yellow orbs would 
widen to their utmost and glare with all 
the fury. of his race. He was laying 
plans. 

To have seen him there, you would 
have said that no more correct or re- , 
spectable cat lived in the city. But he 
was not. There came not a night but 
this demure Family Cat was scrambling 
over barn and housetop long after hon- 
est people were abed, screeching, howl- 
ing and rioting with all manner of dis- 
reputable cats. Not only was he vicious, 
but even among vicious and degraded 
cats he was held a dangerous and trou- 
blesome character. He had clawed out 
his first wife’s eyes. Many respectable 
families had forbidden him their houses. 
Still, he was very foppish, and at the 
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lounged about the dress-circle and ogled 
young creatures just entering cathood. 

The Christmas dinner was over. The 
turkey, the pie and the pudding made 
everybody sleepy. Every one was glad 
when it was bed-time: everybody went 
early to bed. 

And still the Family Cat seemingly 
dozed by the smouldering sea-coal fire. 
The house became silent. Only the 
nibblings of midnight mice were heard, 
and the crackings and settlings which 
come to all houses at night. Then the 
Family Cat roused himself. He was a 
different cat. He was no longer a good- 
natured, fawning, caress-begging cat, as 
when, with arched back and tail erect, 
he rubbed about your ankles. He look- 
ed mischief and business. His tail had 
settled to the floor; his whiskers were 
pointed at a different angle; his eyes 
very wide open. 

“So,” said he, “I am to have no 
Christmas, am I? We'll see. Do they 
take me for a fool ?” 

The mice were heard nibbling in the 
dark corners. “ Nibble away to-night,” 
said the Family Cat. “They may eat 
rats and mice in Paris—and cats too—if 
they like: I’m after a game supper. 
Let’s see: what shall I have—fish or 
fowl? Fish, of course. That always 
comes first on the bill of fare. Where's 
the soup, though? Hum—chowder! 
I'll drink my soup out of the goldfish 
basin. It’s weak, but fresh.” 

The canary bird and the goldfish! It 
was for them the Family Cat had been 
laying his plans. 

We will not describe the tragedy. 
When all was over the goldfish globe 
lay shivered on the floor: the bird-cage 
was there also, upset and empty. 
Empty? No, not quite. In it, against 
the wires, lay a little yellow head, torn 
from the body. Not a soul in the house 
had woke amid the racket—the cries 
and flutterings of Tip, the crash of glass, 
the fall of the cage. Turkey and plum- 
pudding had brought deep slumber on 
that household. This the Family Cat 
knew well: to this he had trusted. 

And there, by the dying, dull red 
gleam of the coal-fire, was seen the room 
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just as the family had left it—the din- 
ner-table, the fruit-dessert not removed, 
the chairs irregularly huddled together, 
inanimately sociable—and in his accus- 
tomed corner sat the Family Cat clean- 
ing his whiskers. By him were scatter- 
ed feathers and a few fish-bones. 

“Well,” said he, ‘I feel refreshed. 
This feels like Christmas. I think I'll 
go down to the club.” The Family Cat 
went out by a door near the roof. All 
aristocratic cats have private doors made 
for them. 

Just as he was descending from the 
roof to the yard, who should come along 
but old Black Dick? Black Dick was 
a vagrant, a pauper cat. He had but 
one eye and a stub tail. He lived ina 
miserable manner, begging from other 
cats and prowling about people's kitch- 
ens at night. 

“Say,” said Dick, “give me some-’ 
thing to eat, won’t you? I haven’t had 
a meal to-day.” 

The Family Cat was about to snub 
Black Dick, as usual. Cats are not 
generous to their own kind. They save 
much of their affection for the human 
race. 

Suddenly an idea came to the Family 
Cat. ‘Somebody,” said he to himself, 
“must be punished for this scrape of 
mine. The majesty of the law must be 
vindicated. The victim might as well 
be Black Dick as any one else. Juries 
of late have been very lax about con- 
victing. There mzs¢ be a reaction soon. 
They organized a Vigilance Committee 
t’other day at Los Angelos. They may 
do the same here, and hang or shoot 
me without trial. In the regular courts 
there might not be so much to fear. 
I'll fix it!” 

“Black Dick,” said the Family Cat, 
“there’s my private door. You've been 
in the house before. You know the road 
to the dining-room. Dinner’s still on 
the table: cold leavings—turkey, chick- 
en, wine, fresh fish, bloody canary. 
*Scat!” : 

Black Dick rushed for the private 
door. The Family Cat sneaked softly 
after him and turned a bolt: Black 
Dick was a prisoner inside. 
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There was next morning an execution 
without judge or jury. A bloody, limpy 
corpse was flung into the highway. It 
was Black Dick’s. 

About nine o’clock of the same day 
the Family Cat again made his appear- 
ance, clean, newly shaved, his hair 
“puffed.” He sits demurely by the sea- 
coal fire. The yellow eye-slits lazily, 
good-humoredly open and close. Occa- 
sionally they glance upward toward an 
empty bird-cage on the wall. “Poor 
Tip!” the children mourn. The Family 
Cat draws down the corners of his mouth. 
“My poor goldfish!” says Jane. The 
lower jaw of the Family Cat drops low- 
er still. ‘That wicked, wicked Black 
Dick!” say they all. And the Family 
Cat murmurs, “Verily, the way of the 
wicked cat is hard.” P. M. 


A RUSSIAN PRINCE. 

THE arrival of the Grand Duke Alexis 
reminds me of the visit of another Rus- 
sian prince to this country in the sum- 
mer of 1867. General Hoffman, then 
commanding at Fort Leavenworth, re- 
ceived one inauspicious morning a letter 


from General Hancock, the head of his 
military department, whose headquarters 
were at St. Louis, announcing that Prince 
Gortchakoff, son of the minister of that 
name, was traveling incog. in this coun- 
try, and, having been accredited to him 
from Washington, was then on a visit at 
his house, and would shortly present 
himself at Leavenworth, where it would 
be incumbent upon General Hoffman to 
entertain him. However much we may 
esteem ourselves sovereigns, and regard 
princes from a philosophical height at a 
distance, a live prince in our individual 
castle is not by any means to be sneezed 
at; and so, not without sundry misgiv- 
ings, the worthy general betook himself 
to the bosom of his family to consult 
with wife and daughter upon making 
the necessary arrangements for enter- 
taining this scion of nobility. Mrs. H. 
was not at all elated at the prospect, 
seeing in imagination an unlimited num- 
ber of attendants and servants to be 
provided for; and she seriously express- 
ed the wish that General Hancock would 
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keep his princes to himself. However, 
she was determined her housekeeping 
should not be at fault; so the country 
was scoured for supplies, extra servants 
were secured, a squad of soldiers was 
detailed to assist about the grounds, and 
some young officers were moved out of 
their quarters to make room for Prince 
Gortchakoff’s suite. Several days pass- 
ed without his making his appearance— 
a week, two weeks, finally a month. At 
last, after all idea of his coming had 
been abandoned, in walked a young 
gentleman of nineteen to General Hoff- 
man’s office, carrying his portmanteau, 
who turned out to be the exalted stranger 
for whom such vast preparations had 
been made. He was tall and light, with 
light-brown hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion and pleasing manners and ad- 
dress. He spoke English fluently, but 
not always with a clear comprehension 
of its meaning; as, for instance, when 
on the race-course at St. Louis he told 
Mrs. Hancock that ‘American ladies 
had no sense ;” and when she resented 
this wholesale condemnation of her sex 
by turning her back on him, he attempt- 
ed to explain the rudeness by saying 
he meant sensibility. General Hoffman 
received him cordially, and took him 
into his residence, where his family were 
so relieved to find they were not ex- 
pected to entertain his “following” that 
they overwhelmed him with hospitality. 
Prince G. did the “gay and festive’”’ for 
some weeks at this post. He made love 
to the young ladies and borrowed money 
from the gentlemen, until the latter, see- 
ing there was no immediate prospect of 
these debts being discharged by the 
Russian government, nor of the prince 
desisting from the practice, suggested 
to him the delights of a buffalo-hunt 
on the Plains. The bait took, and in 
consequence of a small loan extracted 
from General Hoffman himself, who had 
a chronic objection to parting with his 
loose cash, he willingly furnished an 
escort of ten men under the command 
of Captain B—— of the Sixth Infantry, 
and, providing them with all necessaries, 
started them off. About ten days after 
their departure the ten men and Captain 
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B—— returned, minus the prince, and 
to frequent inquiries as to what they had 
done with him, replied, laconically, “ Left 
him.” Captain B—— was a plain man, 
who hadn’t a bit of regard for princes, 
but the very highest respect for his own 
position as captain. From the moment 
the party started the prince wanted to 
take command of the escort, and a con- 
tinual controversy was the result. Be- 
sides this, he insisted upon the captain 
following him, to which the captain very 
naturally objected. Finally, they fell in 
with two French officers, who were also 
hunting, and Prince G. invited them to 
sup out of the captain’s mess-chest, with- 
out requesting the pleasure of his com- 
pany on the occasion. “This,” said the 
captain, “‘was enough to make me mad, 
but when he talked to them all the time 
in French, which I didn’t understand, it 
was more than a man from the brown 
forests of Missouri could stand; so I 
marched off my men, and let him get 
back to Roosta the best way he could.” 
General Hoffman was at first very much 
alarmed for the safety of the prince, left 
thus alone in the heart of the Indian 
country with only a portmanteau and 
the society of two strangers. A party 
was sent out in search of him, and an 
active correspondence with Washington 
ensued, from which it appeared that this 
sprig of nobility was a black sheep, who 
had been sent to this country to see if 
there was reformation to be found in the 
influence of republican manners and 
simplicity. What the result was as re- 
garded the youth himself it is impossible 
to say, as he has not since reappeared. 
Nor have his noble relatives burdened 
themselves with the repayment of the 
cash he borrowed. E. S. B. 


NOTES. 

THOSE who are interested in the ques- 
tions of education which are at present 
in process of discussion and experiment 
will be delighted with the description 
of the educational methods in use in 
the Familistere at Guise, France. The 
founder of this institution, M. Godin, 
who is now a member of the Assemblée 
Nationale, has recently issued a work 
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entitled Solutions Sociales, in which he 
describes the educational influences 
which surround the children in the insti- 
tution from their cradles until they have 
arrived at an age to take part in the pro- 
ductive industry of the establishment. 
With a clear-headed and large-heart:d 
comprehension of the social questions 
of this era, and with a human sympathy 
for those who have not the conditions 
needed for development, M. Godin, rec- 
ognizing the obligations devolving upon 
the possessor of wealth to employ it 
properly, has built the Familistere for 
the habitation of his workmen. Know- 
ing the value of our surroundings, he 
has avoided in its design and construc- 
tion all appearance of a tenement-house, 
and given to it quite a palatial air. The 
house and grounds occupy about eight- 
een acres, and the three large buildings 
forming three sides of a square have a ca- 
pacity for accommodating the thousand 
workmen, with their families, who find 
constant employment in the foundry: 
In the building is always an average 
of from two to three hundred children 
of all ages. In the nursery there is an 


average of from forty to fifty babies, 
whose social education commences from 


this time. Here together, under tender, 
loving and constant supervision, they 
amuse and educate each other, and the 
universal testimony of visitors is that 
these fifty babies cry less and are less 
of a nuisance than any one child is in 
the ordinary household. A child’s social 
instincts are exceedingly strong. Nature 
has implanted them in him, in order 
that by their gratification he shall be 
stimulated to acquiring the control of his 
faculties. From infancy to maturity the 


| spirit of emulation is relied upon for 


keeping up the enthusiasm of the young. 
Children do not generally desire to im- 
itate adults: they cannot comprehend 
fully the methods of maturity; but the 
child of six is eager to imitate the child 
of eight, and he the child of ten, and so 
on. The description M. Godin gives of 
the organization by which the educa- 
tional process is continued in the Fam- 
ilistere is most interesting; and as the 
institution has been in operation now 
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over ten years, he is right in claiming 
that it affords a solution of the educa- 
tional question, as it does that of other 
social questions which are pressing for 
solution. 


THE little attention given to bibli- 
ography in this country, even among 
those whose pursuits, it might be sup- 
posed, would naturally lead them to 
such studies, is evident to any one who 
has investigated the matter. We are 
too young a nation, and our occupations 
have heretofore been of too practical a 
character, to afford the leisure or foster 
the taste for such pursuits. The nomadic 
character of our society has also led us 
to neglect the preservation of our own 
historical records. As is well known to 
collectors, no class of books is rarer than 
old American books. In the colonial 
times such volumes as were published 
were most generally destroyed by read- 
ing. Their binding was poor, and the 
paper upon which they were printed was 
of the flimsiest kind, while the number 
was so small that each volume had a 


constant supply of readers as long as it 


lasted. It is most singular to notice the 
difference between England and this 
country in the matter of the preserva- 
tion of books. In no single respect is 
England entitled to the epithet of the 
“all-preserving isle’? more than in the 
care with which even ephemeral litera- 
ture isthere preserved. Nothing is scar- 
cer in the United States than old news- 
papers, street-songs, placards and old 
customs, but in England, as the yearly 
search for Guy Fawkes is kept up ina 
solemn procession through the vaults 
of the new houses of Parliament, as the 
lord chancellor still sits on a woolsack, 
and lawyers dress in gowns, with pow- 
dered wigs and pigtails, so it is wonderful 
to see how many of the ephemeral pub- 
lications of centuries ago are still to be 
found on the bookstalls and at the book- 
auctions. Our attention was called to 
this distinction between the two coun- 
tries by a notice of a paper read before 
the American Antiquarian Society by 
Professor Salisbury of New Haven, upon 
the original form of Addison’s Spectator 
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(which was really Steele's). In this 
paper the statement was made that only 
one complete set of the original issue is 
known, and that is in the British Mu- 
suem. It is very questionable whether 
this is so. Portions of the Sfectator are 
by no means scarce. Thackeray, in his 
ragged collection, which was sold at 
auction after his death, had a volume 
containing two hundred of the original 
issues, and the writer of this has him- 
self seen in the old-book market of Lon- 
don other portions of it for sale. The 
amount of literary wealth of this kind 
preserved in England seems almost in- 
exhaustible. The United States and 
Australia have been draining from it 
steadily for years, and yet the supply 
seems to be in no way diminished. In 
bibliography the claim of uniqueness is 
a most dangerous one to make. It was 
made a few years ago by some college 
professor for so common a thing as a 
complete set of the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, when there are dozens of them in 
New York City alone. It would be in- 
teresting to find out whether there isa 
complete set of the original issue of the 
Spectator in this country, nor would it 
be a very great surprise to find that 
there is. 


THERE is, of course, a great deal of 
loose talk and ill-considered bragging 
about the influence of the railroad and the 
telegraph in this age of the world’s civil- 
ization. But, despite all this, there is no 
question but that the educational influ- 
ence of these new forces is most import- 
ant, and is exercised in the direction of 
enlarging our sympathies. The sponta- 
neous celebrations which spread all over 
the country to commemorate the suc- 
cessful completion of the Atlantic Cable 
were a proof of this. Every one of us felt 
that there was greater cause of congratu- 
lation at being men, and in being thus 
able to enter into immediate communi- 
cation with our fellow-men, even though 
we were separated from them by thou- 
sands of miles. It was an extension of 
our powers, and the feeling of exultation 
thus naturally produced was a repetition 
of what a child feels when it can first by 
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articulate speech make itself understood, 
orgains such control of its limbs that it can 
walk toward the objects which attract it. 
Since that day the telegraph has becomea 
part of our daily lives, and the influence it 
had during the recent war in Europe and 
in the terrible conflagration in Chicago, 
in stimulating international sympathy 
and enlarging the circle of human in- 
terests, shows that our instinctive feeling 
of rejoicing at its successful completion 
was neither premature nor unwise. Now 
we are in a fair way to encircle the globe 
with telegraphic wires, while the inaug- 
uration of this system of instantaneous 
communication, applied to the study 
of the weather, has for the first time in 
the history of the world given us the 
ability to comprehend that this synonym 
for fickleness is really subject to the 
steady operation of constant law. The 
wind, we see, does not blow where it 
lists, and the daily weather-prognostica- 
tions tell us with accuracy whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth. 

Perhaps as striking an evidence of 
the new social conditions which the tele- 
graph has inaugurated for the world is 
the project to utilize the Pyramids—those 
dreary records of the enslavement of 
labor in antiquity to gratify the lust of 
pride—into stations for weather-observa- 
tions; Ismail Pasha being, it is said, 
greatly in favor of the proposition. Nor 
is the telegraph the only modern appli- 
ance which is pushing the vivacity of 
our modern life into the inanimate stag- 
nation of the East. The completion of 
the Mont Cenis tunnel has given rise to 
various propositions for railways to In- 
dia, putting London in communication 
by rail with Bombay. When we shall 
be able to buy a first-class ticket to 
Babylon, and be whisked through the 
valley of the Euphrates by steam, who 
can say that Hawthorne’s description of 
the railway to the Celestial City shall not 
cease to be simply an imaginative sketch, 
and shall not be quoted by the bibliog- 
raphers of the next century as a curious 
piece of forecast, such as many of the 
dicta of the alchemists, which are found 
to be mere foreshadowings of the pro- 


cesses of modern chemistry ? 
Vor. IX.—8 
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THE civilized world seems to be pass- 
ing through an era of “ring examin- 
ation.” The process inaugurated in 
New York City appears to be spreading 
like some infectious disease all through 
the country, and city after city is having 
its committees of inquiry and investiga- 
tion. As is usual in such cases, where 
public morality becomes dissatisfied with 
existing phases of organization which 
were formerly satisfactory, public opin- 
ion becomes divided into two classes 
—those who consider the matter with a 
method, and those who do not. The 
first of these are chiefly interested in 
such evidences of the ill working of the 
political machine as a means of indi- 
cating the faults in its construction, and 
their efforts would be turned toward 
remedying these. To the second class, 
however, such a logical method of pro- 
cedure is an unaccustomed one. They 
are like a person who, having been in 
a railway accident, would advocate, as a 
means of preventing another such, the 
total abolition of the use of steam. They 
are members of the large class of per- 
sons whose cerebral development dis- 
qualifies them from comprehending a 
principle, and in all matters of general- 
ization have a logical force similar to that 
of the masculine old lady who objected 
to the statement that all cats have long 
tails, with the reply: “Oh dear, no! I 
knew a cat once which had a very short 
one: somebody had cut it off.” 

With a similar astuteness this class of 
persons see in the developments of cor- 
ruption only a proof that a republican 
government is incompetent for honesty. 
To them the recent developments of the 
corruption in the imperial ring which 
ruled in France must be singularly un- 
comfortable ; while the recent exhibition 
by Sir Charles Dilke, the editor of the 
Atheneum—a paper which has for years 
been noted for its distrust of and con- 
tempt for anything American—of the 
cost to the British nation of its royalty 
ring, must be actually disheartening. 
Sir Charles, in a public speech at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, said: “You may say 
that the positive and direct cost of roy- 
alty is about a million a year.” This, 
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translated into American currency, 
means about five millions of dollars 
yearly: and for this the British public 
gets a lot of ‘Life Guards,” those gor- 
geous play-soldiers who spend their time 
in flirting with the nursery-maids in the 
parks of London; a royal household 
consisting of chamberlains, comptrol- 
lers, masters of ceremonies, marshals of 
the household, grooms of the robes, lords 
in waiting, grooms in waiting, gentlemen- 
ushers, some thirty-two physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists and apothecaries, both 
extraordinary and ordinary, with a lord 
high almoner, sub-almoner, hereditary 
grand almoner, clerk of the check, 
clerk of the closet, exons in waiting, 
ushers of the golden rod, an hereditary 
grand falconer, together with any quan- 
tity of other important personages upon 
whom the prosperity and existence of 
English society absolutely depend ; and 
with, last, a queen and a prince of 
Wales. Compared with the cost of five 


millions of dollars a year for this, New 


York should be satisfied with the cheap- 
ness of its “‘ring.’’ At least, it would 


seem to furnish a more amusing set of 
officials, and one whose peculiarities are 
more interesting as a subject of study. 


THE recent discussion in England 
concerning international copyright has 
been unexpectedly enlivened by personal 
criminations and recriminations among 
the authors themselves. Charges and 
counter-charges of plagiarism—which 
is certainly a disrespect for an author’s 
copyright on the part of authors them- 
selves—have been freely made and de- 
nied. In the interest thus excited atten- 
tion has been distracted from the chief 
point at issue. It is generally claimed 
by authors that they have a right to their 
own productions. ‘“ What,” it is confi- 
dently asked, ‘‘can be more peculiarly 
a man’s own than the product of his 
brain?” In fact, it is difficult to say that 
there is anything, unless we grant that 
nothing is a man’s own in the sense that 
he should have the exclusive use of it, 
since every one of us is the result of 
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conditions precedent, in the making of 
which we had no hand. If an author's 
claim to his works should be strictly 
limited to only such as he produced, 
independently of all outside aid, from 
the ‘interior depths of his moral con- 
sciousness,’ as the phrase goes, there 
would be so little claim to copyright, 
either national or international, that, like 
all infinitely small quantities, it might 
be disregarded in working out the prob- 
lem of our best social relations. 

The question is a greater one than 
any international copyright can settle, 
for it concerns the proper relation of the 
literary man, the thinker, the artist, the 
scientist to society, and the just appre- 
ciation and valuation which should be 
placed upon their contributions to the 
common stock of the world’s knowledge. 
That they have never yet had it, is man- 
ifest from all biography, and that the 
time has not yet come when the general 
culture of the world has attained a suf- 
ficient degree of development to gladly 
accord it to them, is equally manifest to 
any one who will methodically investi- 
gate the matter. And one of the chief 
evidences of this is the fact which is 
shown when occasion arises, as in this 
very instance, that men of letters do not 
themselves appreciate the position which 
they should hold, and do not sufficiently 
respect each other to expect that the 
public should hold them in due honor. 
In this era of commerce, adulteration is in 
the ascendency, and to be smart in trade 
rather than honest in dealing is the road 
to wealth and the consideration it brings. 
How far the present literature of the 
time is free from the same spirit let each 
one judge for himself, but while its vo- 
taries condescend to the same plane, let 
them not be indignant that they are 
overreached and defrauded. The work- 
ers all over the world are becoming 
conscious of their rights, and it is only 
when labor of all kinds has secured the 
recognition it deserves that those who 
labor with their brains can expect sym- 
pathetic justice. 
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A Handbook of Legendary and Mytholog- 
ical Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

This little work, which in most of its fea- 
tures is a tourist’s vade mecum for the art- 
galleries, is an interpreter so pat and so long 
needed that it seems strange no English 
or Continental writer should long ago have 
supplied it to the literature of the traveling 
world. From England, especially, we might 
have looked for such a book, for with her 
people the habit of taking possession of the 
south of Europe, armed with an apparatus of 
thought-saving printed cicerones in red bind- 
ing, is a much older one than it is with us. 
“Go travel in England,” says Spark to Fan- 
tasio in Musset’s comedy. ‘ That is just 
where Iam. Have the English a country? 
I see them here as well as if I were in the 
midst of them.” The nasal language of 
America is beginning to be heard, however, 
in foreign capitals as pervadingly as the old- 
accustomed English tongue with its upward- 
cadenced periods and short vowels. And it is 
for the swarm of American tourists, in a lan- 
guage only too indulgent for Americanisms 
—our sole quarrel with the author is about 
her occasional syntax, which in most in- 
stances the proof-reader should himself have 
been able to set right—that a task has been 
well performed and easily performed by a 
woman of the West, when no scholar of the 
older civilizations was ready to do it. The 
Handbook of Mrs. Clement has a precision, 
an appositeness, a concentration and a sense 
of limits which nothing by Mrs. Jameson or 
the rest of the art-guides possesses. In the 
compass of five hundred plain and pocket- 
able pages she contrives to include about all 
that it is necessary for the promenader of the 
Vatican to know about mythology, for the 
pacer of the Louvre to recall of the lives of 
the saints, or for the curious examiner of 
Germany to remember of its strange and 
poetic legend-lore. We cannot pretend to 
give an idea of the wide and various useful- 
ness of this knowing little work, which is the 
essence of many books. We open it at ran- 
dom, and we learn all about the sole Amer- 
ican saint ever canonized, Saint Rosa of 
Lima, whom Murillo painted, but whom 
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Pope Clement X. had blasphemed. * Jidia 
y Santa f he exclaimed: “ canonize her, a 
saint of India? As likely that it should rain 
roses!’ and Heaven instantly deluged the 
Vatican with a shower of real roses, and the 
patroness of Indian Spain was acknowledged. 
The lives of Saints Francis, Dominic, Augus- 
tin and Benedict are neatly condensed. The 
patrons of localities, such as Saints George, 
James and Denis, are described, with the 
symbols and attributes by which they may 
be recognized in art. We are advertised 
how, among the apostles, John wears a blue 
tunic, Peter a yellow, while the Madonna 
appears in blue before the crucifixion, and 
violet, signifying suffering, after it. The 
erudition of symbols, though not exhaustive, 
is full and cutious. The Greek cross has its 
four arms of equal length ; the Latin cross has 
only its two lateral arms equal, the upper and 
lower members being respectively shorter and 
longer; the St. Andrew’s cross is oblique, 
like an X; the Egyptian cross has but three 
branches, like a T. The saints who prom- 
enade through so many old pictures solemnly 
producing their heads, or their skins, or their 
clubs and arrows, have each a good word from 
Mrs. Clement, and the significance of such 
attributes in their martyrdom or miracles is 
made clear. We learn how St. Cecilia died 
singing, and how her body lay in perfection 
and grace within the coffin until the sixteenth 
century, when it was exposed and her figure 
imitated in the lovely statue to be seen at 
St. Cecilia-in-Trastevere ; from which image, 
by the by, our cunning compatriot, Miss 
Hosmer, has cribbed more than one beauty 
for her delicate work called Beatrice Cenci. 
We learn how St. Methodius converted the 
Sclavonic tribes by setting up his easel on 
the borders of the Danube and painting 
Last Judgments, which St. Cyril explained. 
Among the illustrations is a copy of St. Dun- 
stan’s portrait of himself at the feet of Christ, 
from his own pen-and-ink drawing; and the 
text recites how the brave and chaste saint 
seized the Devil, who at the moment wore 
the form of a beautiful woman, by the nose 
with his red-hot tongs. St. Denis, marching 
from the Coliseum in Paris to Montmartre 
with his head in his hands, is of course not 
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absent. St. Eustace, chasing the white stag, 
suddenly sees the crucifix between its horns. 
St. Hubert of Liége sees the same holy crea- 
ture, or its counterpart, in the forest of Ar- 
dennes: bread consecrated at his shrine cures 
hydrophobia. The Irish saint Livin, poet 
and hymnist, has his tongue pulled out with 
tongs, as painted by Rubens with terrible 
truthfulness. St. Lucia sends her eyes in a 
dish to the pagan lover who had been fas- 
cinated by their beauty. St. Mary Magda- 
lene, at Marseilles in Gallia, raises to life 
both a princess and her infant. St. Mercu- 
rius, on the contrary, rising from his tomb, 
mounts a pale and ghostly charger, and kills 
Julian the Apostate with a phantom spear. 
But St. Nicholas, a pattern of disinterested- 
ness, brings to life three little children whom 
the landiord of his inn had salted down in a 
pickle-tub, and whose flesh was to have been 
served to the saint for dinner. St. Philip 
Neri is answered in conversation by the 
corpse of a young prince of the Massimi. 
At the obsequies of St. Ranieri the church- 
organ, played by invisible angels, bursts into 
tunes borrowed from the choirs of heaven. 
St. Sebald, whose shrine by Peter Vischer is 
a wonder of Nuremberg, feeds the cart- 
wright’s fire effectually with icicles. St. 
Swithin, buried by desire under the dropping 
eaves of the church at Winchester, provokes 
a forty days’ tempest when they attempt to 
bring him in for pompous burial inside. St. 
Vitus dances in his dungeon with seven 
beautiful angels. St. Ursula, a sort of Miss 
Rye of the Middle Ages, takes her eleven 
thousand virgins to Cologne, and shows them 
how to die, undishonored, by the swords of 
the Cologne barbarians. These multi-col- 
ored legends, some of which the tourist half 
remembers, some of which he remembers not 
at all, and some of which his memory ruinous- 
ly mutilates, are set down by Mrs. Clement 
with admirable terseness. Little pieces of 
ecclesiastic lore, hardly retainable by the 
ordinary tourist mind—such as the varieties 
of ordeal, the attributes of the evangelists, 
the true form and original institution of the 
rosary, the names and predictions of the 
sibyls, the Virgin’s Seven Joys and Seven 
Sorrows, and many other such matters—are 
carefully and precisely noted. Excellent 
sketches from the most recondite paintings 
are interspersed to illustrate these anecdotes, 
items and biographies. The Virgin Mary, 
for example, is depicted in seventeen differ- 
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ent engravings, distributed in an account oc- 
cupying twenty-six pages. The Sacred Le. 
gends form a division of the work amount- 
ing to considerably more than half its sub. 
stance. There follow some Legends of 
Place, which disappointingly turn out, on 
examination, to be almost exclusively de- 
voted to German localities: they are very 
good, but are there no localized stories, in- 
spirations of art, to be picked up in Italy, 
Spain and France? The book is finished 
out with a pinch of pages containing the 
Greek mythology, in the very densest form 
of which it is capable, illustrated, like the 
Saintly Lives, with a quantity of excellent 
outlines from ancient art. The myths are 
neatly written, but the Italian tourist will be 
dissatisfied at not learning where the Isles 
of the Sirens are located (they are, of course, 
the Galli, near Sorrento), and not finding 
mention of any Antinous but the suitor of 
Penelope slain by Ulysses, although replica- 
tions of the beautiful friend of Hadrian fill 
the galleries of Europe. In praising the 
neat and convenient illustration of the vol- 
ume, we must not omit to state that it wears 
for frontispiece a fine trophy of American 
art, Washington Alston’s “ Spalatro,” en- 
graved in the most palpitating quality of 
light and shadow by W. F. Linton. The 
Handbook, altogether, is a merciful visitation 
to the traveler heretofore compelled to rely 
on the grudging or imperfect erudition of his 
Murray, or plunge unfathomably into Lanzi 
or Crowe and Cavalcaselle, or else veil his 
ignorance with the traditional, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh, 
my dear! don’t you know ?” E. S. 


Left to Herself. By Jennie Woodville. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
While awaiting the arrival of the great na- 

tional work so long expected, and _ now fully 

due—the American Odyssey or Comédie Hu- 
maine—which is to exhibit and elucidate all 
the types and characteristics of a social life 
that absorbs and assimilates so many different 
elements, we need not turn away wholly dis- 
satisfied from the partial glimpses, the frag- 
mentary reflections, which the old-fashioned 
novel is competent to furnish. We say the 
old-fashioned novel, in distinction not only 
from the illustrious unborn, but from the new- 
fangled thing, with its moral purpose leading 
to a moral puddle, its problems and its plati- 
tudes, its rant and its rigmarole, so little repre- 
senting any real phase of human existence that 
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it cannot be said to give even distorted views, 
but must be ruled out altogether in any dis- 
cussion of what falls within the domain of 
art. The proper purpose of the novel, as of the 
drama, is simply to 4o/d up the mirror, to be 
the obsequious handmaiden, not the costumer 
or the posture-master, the tutor or the guide. 
Show us the image, if you have the skill or 
luck to catch it, but do not ask us to accept 
as substitutes the waxen figures you have 
moulded to illustrate your vapid and weari- 
some lecture. 

The book before us, though it falls short 
of the standard dimensions, is a novel in the 
old and enduring sense of the term. It is a 
genuine product of the imaginative faculty, 
and a picture of life stamped with the im- 
press of reality. The men and women whom 
it introduces to us are veritable beings of flesh 
and blood. The incidents and scenes are 
naturally evolved and artistically interlinked, 
resembling neither the intricate combinations 
of a puzzle nor the disjointed action of a pup- 
pet-show. The dialogue—justly considered 
the test of an innate capacity for novel-writing 
—has the easy flow, the characteristic tone 

-and the sparkling vivacity of sentanent and 
wit, which give the chief and constant charm 
to this species of composition, and it is ac- 
companied by that by- play which serves 
better than comment or description to ex- 
press the hidden mood, to indicate the situa- 
tion and to call up the entire scene before 
the mental vision. 

Nearly all the characters belong to that 
class of society which is essentially the same 
in all communities, and which partakes least 
of the peculiarities of any particular commu- 
nity. Consequently, though the story is one 
of Southern life, the more salient features of 
that life, or what are commonly portrayed— 
perhaps as often travestied—as such, are alto- 
gether absent. Yet that fainter local color- 
ing which still adheres when the stronger 
tints have been washed away is preserved 
with a fidelity that can come only of uncon- 
scious insight and skill. Frank Muncair, 
Charles Shelley, Edward Bertnord, John 
Lockhart and Sam Kemper are all men of 
breeding, intelligence and culture, and they 
are just as distinctly all Southerners, With 
these points of resemblance the lines of di- 
versity are necessarily slight, yet they are 
drawn with as much clearness and vigor 
as if they separated opposite types. Every 
form is individualized, and scarcely a phrase 
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is put into the mouth of one speaker which 
would be equally appropriate in that of an- 
other. It is true that Muncair is much more 
prominent than the others, none of whom are 
depicted with the same completeness. But 
the merest outline has its characteristic traits, 
and whatever obscurity may fall upen the 
background, the figures are nowhere blurred 
or confused. 

The two chief female characters are more 
strongly opposed, for here there are wider 
differences both of nature and education. 
But the contrast, though finely marked, is 
never so sharpened as to unbalance our 
judgment or our feelings. Florence Lock- 
hart wins her way to our hearts, as she did 
to that of Muncair; but we never cease to 
feel that the character of Edith Shelley, with 
all its perversions, is of a nobler strain, and 
it is no disturbance of the moral sentiment 
which strengthens our sympathy as she falls 
in our esteem. 

We should like, in confirmation of the 
opinion we have expressed, to extract some 
of the longer and more striking conversations 
—those especially between Muncair, and 
Bertnord, and between the latter and Edith, 
in the nineteenth and twentieth chapters, 
which in all the nice minutize of character- 
ization and naturalness seem to us unsur- 
passed—we will say boldly, unequaled—by 
anything of the kind in American fiction. 
For anything better in the same way we 
should have to go to Shirley or The Initials. 
But we must confine our citations to passages 
less closely inwoven with the plot. In one 
of the opening chapters the hero, who has 
lingered long enough at a country house in 
Virginia to lose his heart to the daughter of 
his host, makes that declaration which nov- 
elists now-a-days, unlike the maidens of the 
period, seem much inclined to evade : 

“‘ Florence and Mr. Muncair checked their 
horses as they attained the summit of an ele- 
vation which anywhere, except in or about 
Lorburg, would have been called a hill. 

“I am sorry they did not select a spring 
day for their ride. I should like to tell how 
beautiful are those old woods, rich in flowers, 
redolent of honeysuckle, dotted with dog- 
wood trees, the branches of which look like 
outstretched arms, offering their all of white 
blossoms; later still, decked with laurel or 
the plumelike blossoms of the ash. 

“As it was, they saw millions of green 
leaves, a good deal of sumac and the Ten- 
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nessee train crossing a bridge. The smoke 
from the engine floated away; the whistle 
was heard no more; frogs were croaking; 
insects chirping lullabies to their little ones; 
and above, a belated crow flapped hurriedly 
homeward, cawing as it went ‘for want of 
words.’ For almost the first time in his life, 
Frank Muncair wanted to speak and was at 
a loss what to say. He had made love to 
other women, but always with a due sense 
of his own advantages, and a corresponding 
degree of confidence. Now, he respected 
and admired, as much as he loved, the girl 
by his side, and hesitated longer because he 
risked more. At last, taking off his hat and 
pushing the hair from his brow, he said, 
abruptly, 

“«¢T shall not go to-morrow. I am super- 
stitious. I asked myself a moment ago, 
“Shall I ever be here again ?—or, being 
here, be as happy as now?” And a thou- 
sand voices there among the trees whis- 
pered back the raven’s sad refrain, “ Never 
more.”’ 

**¢ You mistook the voice,’ said Florence, 
with a laugh and a biush. ‘It is that cow-. 
bell you should have been listening to— 
saying, ‘Seven o’clock! seven o’clock!” 
Come.’ 

‘<¢ But it is not seven o’clock.’ 

“<¢Oh yes, it is. The bell says so. And 
see that Irishman throwing his coat and 
pickaxe over his shoulder. That is prepara- 
tory to leaving.’ 

«Js hea part of the scenery? Will there 
be nothing worth remaining for after his 
pickaxe shall have disappeared ?” 

“Mr. Muncair addressed the man as he 
went by: ‘My watch has run down, and this 
lady and I differ about the hour. Can you 
tell what it is ?’ 

*¢*No, sir; an’, bedad, I’m afther doubt- 
in’ how ye’ll find out, barrin’ you look at the 
clock this time to-morrow.’ 

*¢Humph! would it not answer to find 
out what time it was this time yesterday ?’ 

«Don’t know, indade, sir. I was at 
work in the field beyant, an’ left at twelve 
o'clock yisterday.’ 

‘Mr. Muncair turned to Florence: ‘ Why 
shorten our last ride? Do not insist on 
going.’ 

*¢ But see how late it is.’ 

“A pause; then he said, ‘I love you. I 
love you dearly. Will—’ 

* A quick stroke of the little riding-whip, 
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and her horse made a sudden start home- 
ward, but was checked by a stronger hand 
than had held the reins that evening. 

“ «Excuse me. Answer my question first.’ 

‘« But it is so late.’ 

“*Do not be afraid. 
care of the one who is dearest to me. 
you—’ 

**¢ But I prefer riding. See what a smooth 
road is before us.’ 

‘¢* May that be prophecy! 
you, can you love me?’ 

““¢T want to go home.’ 

“¢ You shall. Tell me.’ 

“Loose my bridle! See those people 
staring at you.’ 

“* You must answer me.’ 

“« Must ?’ 

“6 Yes,’ 

«Qh, loose the bridle!’ 

‘Tf you say that again I shall think it 
means yes. Shall I let it go?” 

““¢ Yes,’ she whispered; but he retained 
it long enough to add an ejaculation ‘ap- 
propriate to the occasion.’ ” 

As a pendant to this scene we must quote 
that in which the shortlived engagement is 
broken off, for reasons, good though not suf- 
ficient, which scarcely require explanation : 

“ That evening a gay boating-party was en 
route toward Julep Font, a pretty glen, about 
two miles above Lorburg. It was a charm- 
ing picture. On one side, the expanse of 
emerald water—the background of willows; 
on the other, a level road crowning the 
grassy slope which led to the river’s edge; 
jutting over that, immense cliffs, alive with 
trees and wild flowers; the boat, with its 
gayly-dressed ladies and their cavaliers; 
and all—hills, rocks, trees, willows, boat and 
rosy clouds—reflected in the water. 

‘“‘ Florence sat leaning over the side of the 
boat, that the water might flow against her 
hand. One of the company was playing on 
the guitar, another on the flute; the rest 
were singing. 

“Frank said, in an undertone, to Flor 
ence, ‘ You are silent this evening. Whither 
have your thoughts flown ?’ 

‘She replied that her thoughts were of the 
place, but not with the party—that she had 
been there many times with her cousin, 
Charles Shelley: had Mr. Muncair ever 
heard her speak of him? Mr. Muncair be- 
lieved he had: by the way, he had some- 
times met with him in New Orleans: he 


I shall take good 
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Do you, will 
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seemed very much of a gentleman, and quite 
popular. 

«“¢ Doyou know his sister?’ asked Florence. 

« Frank remembered Dr, Thornton’s allu- 
sion of the night before, and determined to 
ward off suspicion if Florence were disposed 
to entertain any. He answered, carelessly, 
‘Oh, pretty well, I suppose. That is, I 
dance with her occasionally, and may have 
sent her a bouquet.’ 

«“*Why have you never told me of her? 
You forget she is my cousin.’ 

“«T never think of other women when you 
are present.’ 

«¢ Where are they now—she and Charles ?” 

“¢] think they proposed going to Niagara 
or the North Pole. As my thoughts were all 
of Virginia, you will excuse—’ 

«Hush, please!’ she exclaimed; and an 
expression of pain crossed her features. 

“© What is the matter? Are you ill ?’ 

“¢Thank you, I am well—only disap- 
pointed. I tried to grasp that star that 


trembles in the water like a bright hope in 
the heart; but reality exists in heaven alone. 
The thought pained me for a moment as I 
held the handful of water cold and dull.’ 

‘“‘ He looked intently at her: ‘ What is the 
thought behind that speech? What induces 


moralizing just now, my lady Florence ?’ 

“«There were two arriéres-pensées. I 
was reflecting, in the first place, on Joe’s 
eminent fitness for the office of carrier-dove; 
and, in the second, on the shortness of your 
memory. Why, even I have not forgotten 
since this morning that Edith Shelley is at 
Saratoga.’ 

“A crimson tide rushed up into his face, 
and for a moment he was silent. , 

“* List to the pensive croaking of the twi- 
light frog,’ laughed some one, and for a few 
seconds all were quiet, while shadows grew 
thick among the cliffs, and the willows 
swayed to the soft, sweet breeze, and the 
stream grew cool and dark, and the boat 
fled swiftly on. 

“Never in his life had Frank Muncair 
been so mortified or so angry—mortified at 
seeming to have acted treacherously, and 
angry, inexpressibly angry, with himself, with 
Florence, with Edith and with Joe—with 
everybody and with everything. But the 
silence gave him time for reflection. 

“ Never in her life had Florence been so 
urhappy. Every moment of silence seemed 
to bring fresh condemnation, and bitter 
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thoughts thronged fast into her heart. Had 
he, then, amuséd himself with her while the 
world of real feeling was filled with the 
image of one more beautiful, more accom- 
plished, in every way her superior? And— 
oh, most bitter thought !—had she lavished 
the deepest and purest and holiest feelings 
of a lifetime on one who was either too va- 
cillating to be true, or too deceitful to be 
trusted ? 

“¢ Music! music!’ urged some one. 

“ At length he said, ‘ How that letter came 
into your possession I cannot tell, What in- 
duced — how you excused to yourself the 
unworthy act of reading it, I am at a loss 
even to imagine; but I will not speak of 
that. I have loved, I do love you most 
dearly and tenderly. Edith Shelley has no 
share in my affection, though my attentions 
and correspondence may have seemed to 
sanction the impression.’ 

“<< Having sent her a bouquet and danced 
with her occasionally.’ 

*¢¢ This tone — these words tome? Oh, 
Florence! Florence! who has taught you 
this? Who has stabbed me in the dark? 
What if I have admired Edith Shelley? 
Was—’ 

“¢Tt is not that. If you had loved her, 
and told me so, I should, at least, have 
esteemed you honest. I have neither right 
nor inclination to prevent your paying atten- 
tion to other women; but concealment im- 
plies wrong and involves deceit, and you 
have deceived me about Edith Shelley.’ 

“¢ Florence, you are unjust and harsh, 
What if I did make love to your cousin? What 
if I did flatter and affect to think of her to the 
exclusion of all others? Can it be possible 
that you do not know how little I care for 
her or any woman living save yourself? 
Can you doubt the spirit in which that letter 
was written? Can you believe that, from 
me, words of love spoken to her bear the 
same significance—’ 

“<¢ Stop a moment, if you please,’ she said. 

“Tt was growing dark. City lights were 
becoming visible in the distance, and a so- 
berer mood had fallen upon the party. Five 
minutes before, Florence Lockhart’s face had 
been full of struggling emotions—pain and 
hope, jealousy and love: now she looked 
pale, and proud, and cold. Nothing more. 

“*¢Stop a moment, if you please, while I 
correct an error into which you have fallen. 
I did not read that Jetter. You have your- 
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self informed me of its nature. You are de- 
ceiving one of us. It may be myself. Our 
engagement can exist no longer.’ 

‘*¢ Florence!’ he exclaimed, leaning eager- 
ly forward. At the moment she drew from 
her finger their engagement ring and drop- 
ped it into the river. Down, down it sank 
through the dark water, never more to touch 
the hand that had worn it so proudly, never 
more to say, with its gentle pressure, ‘love, 
trust, hope :’? down it sank with its burden 
of memories, to rest for ever among the des- 
olate river-stones.”’ 

The pervading tone of Left to Herself is 
one of thorough earnestness. The sentiment 
and the thought, the humor and the passion, 
all have the ring of genuineness. There is 
no padding in the book, no weakness or re- 
dundancy either in the matter or the diction. 
If it has defects in point of art, it is absolute- 
ly free from the tricks and devices which are 
the ordinary novelist’s substitutes for art—the 
means by which he seeks to conceal his de- 
ficiency in this respect. Its faults are, in 
fact, of an opposite kind. The stage is 
somewhat too crowded, the story is some- 
times too hurried, the transitions are too 
frequent and abrupt, the style is marked by 
occasional asperities or undue vehemence. 
Greater elaboration would have heightened 
the effect and intensified the interest, giving 
a deeper infusion of power, and leaving upon 
the mind a stronger impression of smoothness 
and finish. But whatever the imperfections 
of the setting, the purity and rarity of the 
gem seem to us unquestionable. 


At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. 
By Charles Kingsley. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


It was, we are inclined to think, an unto- 
ward fate which made Mr. Kingsley a clergy- 
man, a novelist and a professor of history, 
instead of an African explorer or South Sea 
discoverer. His intense interest in all nat- 
ural objects, and his power of depicting 
them graphically, his enthusiasm kindled 
afresh by every novel aspect or striking phe- 
nomenon, the restless and impatient spirit 
which has no proper scope in his stories and 
lectures, and which too often makes the 
reading of them an infliction, would all have 
found an admirable field in tropical travel, 
productive alike of spirited adventure, con- 
tributions to knowledge and vivid descrip- 
tions. Unfortunately, his travels began too 
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late and: ended too soon. To see the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main had been “ the 
dream of forty years’ before he set forth to 
realize it, and he had only gone far enough 
to have “the hunger for travel aroused” 
when he was compelled to turn homeward 
after skirting the Lesser Antilles and spend. 
ing seven weeks in Trinidad. Such a trip 
could furnish no sufficient exercise for the 
qualities with which Mr. Kingsley is endued, 
and though his own ardent spirit seems to 
have taken no chill from the disappointment, 
he satisfies the reader less than a lower fac- 
ulty might have done if confined within the 
same limits. From the ordinary tourist we 
could have expected at the most some amus- 
ing pictures of West Indian life. Mr. Kings- 
ley gives us much more: he explores every 
cove and mountain recess, examines every 
indigenous plant and animal, paints every 
characteristic scene, investigates and dis- 
cusses every fact of social or scientific inte- 
rest, with a curiosity that never tires of de- 
tails and a sympathy for which nothing in 
Nature is too minute or toomean. His book 
is consequently full of information as well as 
of lively writing. And yet, as we have al- 
ready intimated, the general reader will 
scarcely find in it the entertainment he ex- 
pects, and will lay it down with a feeling of 
regret that the author’s opportunities as a 
traveler should have been so far below his 
powers. 
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